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Behind the By-Lines 


Quinter Lyon discusses The Logic 
History. Dr. Lyon Chairman the De- 
partment Philosophy, University Mis- 
sissippi, and the President the Mississippi 
Philosophy Association. Among his publica- 
tions are Typical Views Prog- 
church his city. 

Gordon Melvin asks Can the Reform 
Movement Really Reform Our Colleges? 
Dr. Melvin has received Fulbright Award 
India this year. Associate Professor 
Education The City College New 
York. the author many volumes 
education, his most recent being Teaching 
and Education, History. Books from his 
pen which will appear soon are Producing 
the Class Program and Adventures 
Midsummer Evenings, the latter children’s 
story. 

Gilbert Byron entertains and edifies 
with his short story, Pursuit Vincent 
Greenway. gifted writer, Mr. Byron has 
written frequently for our columns, and his 
contributions have aroused much favorable 
comment. resides Maryland. has 
contributed Collier’s, the Saturday Re- 
view Literature and School and Society. 

The Dean Regrets comes from Max 
Marshall, Professor Bacteriology the 
School Medicine, University California 
(also the College Dentistry and Col- 
lege Pharmacy). technical worker 
with much interest professional education. 
writes, try keep bacteriological 
publication, but have interest teach- 
ing that sometimes gets ahead sub- 
ject.” This year has published volume 
which has received considerable attention, 
under the title, Sides Teacher’s 
Desk.” 

What Makes Good Teacher? the 
query John Emmett Burke who Li- 


brarian George Peabody College for 
Teachers. has been educational work 
since 1930 teacher high school, dean 
men liberal arts college, and li- 
brarian. has contributed number 
educational, library periodi- 
cals, 

Adult Education and Citizenship 
written Roger Carter, Education 
Officer the British Embassy, Washington, 
D.C. Mr. Carter was professional worker 
his field industrial South Wales be- 
fore entered government service. has 
written frequently for magazines. 

Paul Klapper, who the author The 
Sociology College Teachers, President 


Emeritus Queens College, New 
consultant the Fund for the 


Advancement Education (Ford Founda- 
tion). one three chosen fill the 
William Rainey Professorships 
recently created the University Chi- 
cago, from which now Professor 
Emeritus. For five years was Director 
the Summer Session and Dean the 
School Education City College 
New York. has written seven volumes 
and co-author several more. has also 
been editor. 

this issue Kandel, Editor 
School and Society begins series three 
articles which throw much light the in- 
ternational scene. The general title the 
series Education, National and Interna- 
tional. subtitle the article Obstacles 
International Understanding. frequent 
contributor THE EDUCATIONAL 
Dr. Kandel also member its Editorial 
Board. Long professor education 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
and after his retirement there Professor 
American Studies the University Bir- 

(Continued page 256) 
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Adult Education and Good Citizenship 


citizenship has many forms. 
take comprehensive view, 
must admit that can expressed 
all manner ways, many them 
humble and even trivial, yet their 
bestowing dignity and rich- 
ness upon the community. There one 
responsibility which all adult men and 
women democracy must undertake 
greater lesser degree. This the 
responsibility for government. in- 
deed grave responsibility. Democratic 
states have seldom faced, that is, the 
people have seldom faced, issues 
grave and dangerous those which pre- 
vail today. And are avoid ca- 
tastrophe, there can question 
the importance good citizenship, be- 
cause the prior condition good 
government. 

What are the characteristics demo- 
cratic citizenship? The first, easiest and 
most obvious task the citizen 
acquire some knowledge the various 
instruments government. must 
also know what are his own formal 
rights and duties with respect govern- 
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ment. Most children today learn these 
things High School, and that the 
place where they should learn them. 
school, also, they will gain some 
knowledge formal parliamentary pro- 
cedures. Many adults learn the pro- 
cedures and methods self-government 
not through education the ordinary 
sense, but membership local self- 
governing societies, interest the man- 
agement the affairs the city 
township, attending meetings, taking 
part elections and perhaps sitting 
delegations. The training provided 
organizations 
very important and was the almost 
total absence such institutions the 
life Germany that, perhaps above all 
else, accounted for the Germans’ in- 
capacity for democratic government. 
But, Professor Sir Ernest Barker 
has said, “the constitutional law and 
formal institutions democracy profit 
little the absence the conventions 
which are also integral part its 
being. From whatever point 
view regard them, the implied con- 
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ventions any system government 
discussion are less important than 
its overt institutions.”* After the first 
world war there was great deal 
constitution writing many European 
countries, encouraged the victorious 
Allies. Latvia, Lithuania, Poland, Ru- 
mania, Bulgaria and Hungary were 
chartered model democracies, all fol- 
lowing the letter the example 
Westminster the Champs Elysees. 
But the letter without the spirit dead, 
and within few years even months 
these hollow democracies had fallen like 
packs cards. therefore plainly 
not merely the Constitution that estab- 
lishes democracy America, but the 
consent given the people. The 
cleverest constitution, itself, would 
not provide democracy America. The 
constitution can only ensure democracy 
the people have the desire and the 
capacity for democratic self-government. 

The second aspect democratic citi- 
zenship therefore consists the unwrit- 
ten laws which must obeyed the 
good government. There need, first 
all, obedience certain conven- 
tions, such readiness compromise 
and agreement accept the rule the 
majority. Secondly, certain qualities 
must govern the minds citizens, fore- 
most among them being respect for 
integrity and fair play, the pursuit 
moderation and the exercise toler- 
ance. The relations between people must 
marked with certain optimism, 
willingness give the benefit 
doubt, slowness impute bad faith. 


Government”: Sir Ernest 
Barker, Oxford University Press, 1942. 


“There cannot any discussion, any 
system government discussion, ex- 
cept upon the assumption that truth 
dwells more than one habitation, and 
that its elements have collected, 
and not only collected but reconciled, 

The third mark good citizenship 
would describe just regard for 
bias. this, mean not only the ne- 
cessity eschew violent prejudice, but 
the duty recognize and, far 
possible, organize your bias. must 
recognize there such thing 
objective attitude. There are objective 
facts, but facts must chosen and in- 
terpreted and both choice and interpre- 
tation depend upon what the Germans 
would call your Weltanschauung. 
one thing good citizen civitatis 
dei and quite another thing 
citizen Rome. Now, the important 
thing, mind, that you should 
conscious your beliefs and conse- 
quently your bias. man without 
beliefs not only misery himself 
but obstacle the welfare society. 
bias, but bias should acknowledged 
and not ignored or, worse still, assumed 
not exist. And follows from what 
has been said earlier that the more con- 
scious and single-minded are our 
beliefs, the greater humility and gentle- 
ness must preserve towards persons 
other beliefs, which true tolerance. 
ignore, not care about, differ- 
ences belief not tolerance, but care- 
less thinking. 

have taken little time describe 
some the characteristics good citi- 
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zenship (though the catalogue not 
complete) because necessary 
know what are talking about before 
can decide how education can help 
produce those characteristics. Speak- 
ing quite generally, there doubt 
about the importance education 
this context, even not the only 
influence training citizens. You may 
have heard Forster’s famous, pater- 
nalistic, remark when introduced edu- 
cational legislation into the House 
Commons after the extension the 
English franchise 1867: “We must 
educate our masters.” Today, the foun- 
dations knowledge required for the 
exercise the responsibilities citizen- 
ship are laid school: what then are 
the tasks adult education? would 
say that the tasks adult education are 
twofold, enlarge knowledge facts 
and train the mind; and these 
tasks, the second eminently and char- 
acteristically task carried out 
adulthood, because its successful accom- 
plishment calls for practical knowl- 
edge the world well maturity 
outlook which are not yet, the 
nature things, available during ado- 
lescence. 

Before proceed examine further 
the role adult education, would like 
make one more comment upon it. 
estimation, adult education, the 
sense formal instruction, not gen- 
erally primary means for arousing 
feeling democratic responsibility. 
our own British experience, movements 
adult education the last 150 years 
have followed, rather than caused, the 
awakening desire for wider self-gov- 
ernment. itself, the function adult 
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education not missionary and 
becomes missionary, easily loses its 
title called education. This means 
that the first task adult educators 
ascertain demand, rather than cre- 
ate it, and then find 
modes response. 

One the most experi- 
ences many people today sense 
impotence the face great politi- 
cal and social forces which seem 
beyond their control. Yet the fact that 
this frustration widespread also 
source hope, because shows that the 
desire find solution also wide- 
spread. This surely offers opportu- 
nity and challenge those concerned 
with the provision adult education, 
opportunity because education can 
perhaps help mitigate these perplexi- 
ties and challenge because appropriate 
ways must found supply educa- 
tion that may both effective and 
attractive. 

Britain, several organizations are 
groping after solution these prob- 
lems. One them, the Bureau Cur- 
rent has published admirable dis- 
cussion group outlines the hundred 
thousand, written generally eminent 
authorities their subjects and used 
informal groups and down the 
country. There question the 
value this work. One the most 
interesting recent outlines dealt with 
local government the West Riding 
Yorkshire and provided many citi- 
zens those parts with much valuable 
knowledge public affairs and prob- 
lems. Much our failure citizens 
arises from sheer ignorance and anything 
that can done fill the gaps our 
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knowledge all the good. Moreover, 
the discussion method itself well- 
suited growth democratic citizen- 
ship since provides practice the 
analysis problems and the criti- 
cism points view. 

But mind, current affairs 
not provide the most suitable material 
for training political responsibility. 
the first place, our minds are 
wholly occupied with the issues to- 
day, practically impossible for 
acquire the habit detachment and 
free ourselves from the influence pre- 
vailing prejudices. the second place 
the facts, even the most important 
and widely canvassed questions, are often 
open doubt. The problem presented 
today China offers admirable 
example both difficulties. What 
fact about China, and what rumour? 
hardly know. And “rumour 
pipe blown surmises, jealousies, con- 
jectures.” 

am, confess, conservative enough 
believe that the best educational ma- 
terial for developing the faculties ap- 
propriate the good citizen history. 
Professor Trevelyan says, “the 
object history know and under- 
stand the past all its sides. History 
this sense the basis modern edu- 
cation the humanities, and the best 
school citizenship.”* And history, 
mean not only political history but 
also economic history and the new field 
social history which Trevelyan 
has himself made distinguished 
contribution. materia] for education, 


and Other Essays”: 
Trevelyan, Longmans, Green Co., 1949. 


history better than contemporary 
studies because the facts are more less 
established and because events can 
contemplated and interpreted without 
emotion. discipline the study 
history calls for the exercise judg- 
ment, understanding and insight which 
are the conditions good citizenship. 
“Each us,” says Trevelyan, “when 
forms any humblest judgement 
historical matter, does not scien- 
tist, not artist, but philosopher, 
wise History allows the 
leisure for reflexion, that can seldom 
feel when consider pressing issues 
the moment. the study history 
can learn search for scientific accuracy 
and the same time form habits re- 
flexion which are condition wisdom. 
Finally, history gives exercise our 
imagination and doing develops 
faculty which stand pressing 
need today. This the age the un- 
imaginative. have provided our- 
selves with abundance images 
our movies, our television, our comic 
strips and our picture magazines, that 
the body’s eye may the work the 
mind’s eye. Works learning are 
predigested for that may read 
them half hour. All our lives 
are exposed normalizing and stand- 
ardizing influences which save from 
the effort reflexion and impair our 
power imaginative sympathy. But 
the study history there such 
easy way the truth. must enter 
situations which, for all their strange- 
ness, were less real than our own. 
must try understand the lives and 
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actions others, not against the back- 
ground our own age, but theirs. 
this manner shall exercise our 
power picture and understand the 
ways and thoughts, hopes and fears, 
others whose circumstances differ 
greatly from our own. Without sym- 
pathetic knowledge, can neither fairly 
judge nor wisely help. 

Finally, for those who can take it, 
would not omit from sound pro- 
gramme adult education something 
the history ideas. For this, after all, 
human history looked upon not from 
the point view events and circum- 
stances political, social and economic 
life, but from the standpoint the way 
which men have interpreted the world 
which they lived. are under- 
stand society and the course human 
events need know not only about 
the things that happened existed but 
about what men thought them and 
why. Thoughts are just real things. 
comprehend the success failure 
institutions government must 
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aware the beliefs the governed. 
What have said may counsel 
perfection. admit that the study 
current affairs has about glamour 
difficult bestow upon the more funda- 
subjects. The tasks that have 
suggested may difficult, but they are 
necessary tasks. For the qualities 
good citizenship the sense are 
considering cannot acquired tele- 
vision, but only when study and reflexion 
have formed the basis action and re- 
sponsibility. have emphasized the pur- 
pose education nurturing qualities 
rather than increasing our store 
facts. not know what the future 
holds for The decisions which 
make citizens may fateful for hu- 
man happiness and welfare. When the 
moment decision comes, what are 
will more important than what 
know. Therefore, adult education for 
good citizenship, though not negligent 
the faculties and sympathies, means 
growth understanding and wisdom. 


the eternal struggle between two principles—right and wrong— 
throughout the world the same spirit that toil and 
work and earn bread—and eat it.” matter what shape 
comes, whether from the mouth king who seeks bestride the 
people his own nation and live the fruit their labor, from 
one race men apology for enslaving another race, the same 
tyrannical LINCOLN 
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Sunrise 


There lay the silent fields, rugged hills, tender meadows; 
There they lay—and trembled delicate ecstacy 
the first crimson kiss the sun. 

Golden with grain, 

Green from soft rain, 

Mingled with fog and cool dew— 

Waiting they lay 

breaking day, 

And wisely the sun loved them all. 

Wistful and wan, 

Her glorious hour gone, 

The pallid Queen Moon slid away, 

While, blazing, the Sun 

That most kingly one, 


Moved majestic power his throne. 


Waking, the shorn lambs gamboled; somnolent herds slowly 


Was thus the dawn Creation? How futile pride! 


Man had never heard God before—he would worship Him 


this morning! 
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The Sociology College Teachers 


words have been written 
what the college teacher ought 
be, how ought prepared for 
his job, and the conditions under which 
should work. But relatively little has 
been said who is, how came 
college teacher and the current con- 
ditions under which actually works 
and lives. The college teacher evi- 
dently person serious social weight 
judged what expect him rather 
than what for him. 

expect him scholar, well 
trained his field and respected for 
his specialized competence. That degree 
competence attained the rela- 
tively few fit after sustained and impres- 
sive application that runs through suc- 
cessful college and postgraduate years 
and post-postgraduate years. dare 
not take protracted respite from his 
specialty because must keep abreast 
its progress and its literature. For him, 
time has tide—it has ebb, only 
flow. 

But for teaching, especially college, 
where needed most interpreter 
knowledge, must more than 
specialist. His scholarship must have 
breadth well depth that may, 
with ease and assurance, step into related 
fields for effective illustrations. The 
teacher chemistry is, sure, 
chemist, yet must make applications 
what teaches physics, physiology, 
industry, agriculture, astronomy, and 


such contemporary social problems 
public health and food supply. The 
teacher chemistry who cannot make 
these applications may specialized 
chemist but teacher science 
and not prepared present chemistry 
discipline which liberalizes maturing 

The teacher literature must, within 
reason, home one more lan- 
guages other than his own. must 
able trace the currents literature 
sources, and correlate these currents 
with those music and the arts. Without 
this equipment, unable teach 
literature art which expresses the 
joy and the despair the timeless as- 
pirations people nor can help ma- 
turing, young minds understand that 
there isolation the arts. was 
teacher equipped who led his stu- 
dents sense the ballad not merely 
form literature but art form; 
before the hour was over they recog- 
nized, with ease and appreciation, the 
ballads contemporary music, paint- 
ing, and sculpture. group 
university students who visited college 
class art appreciation could not agree 
whether the professor taught art, 
music, history literature, but they 
were unanimous their judgment that 
the hour was very profitable and pro- 
foundly satisfying. The instructor 
noted art historian, but his erudition 
transcends the confining boundaries 
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his specialty. His success teacher 
stems from scholarship that broad and 
understanding. The college teacher need 
not necessarily contributor exist- 
ing knowledge but must always 
prepared help his students varying 
backgrounds, abilities, and interests ap- 
ply what they learn experience within 
their range until glows with meaning. 

make third demand the col- 
lege teacher—that skilled the 
teacher’s arts. His insight into the psy- 
chology learning must shape his teach- 
ing practices and quicken his perception 
the difficulties that confront his stu- 
and methods well results. There 
body professional knowledge and 
set professional skills that must 
acquire that may critical his 
practices during his novitate teacher 
and grow with increasing years serv- 
ice. 

But even adequate scholarship and 
the necessary background professional 
techniques not necessarily make 
teacher. addition, who aspires 
teach must patient with the frequently 
distorted values youth and impatient 
with some the values cherish. The 
process maturing retarded many 
blocks and seeming retrogressions that 
are not readily understood. The teacher 
must know, instinct, where 
minimize and when uncompromis- 
ing with the many baffling manifesta- 
tions growth. Above all, must have 
enough flexibility recognize the occa- 
sions when the old order ripe for 
change. 


January 


These expectations are indicative 
the nature and the measure the re- 
sponsibilities which students and parents 
well educational administrators as- 
sign the college teacher. prepare 
himself adequately meet these respon- 
sibilities, spends from seven years 
ten years after graduation from high 
school and, descend the material, 
total $12,000 $15,000, not counting 
the loss income during his residency 
student. seems clear then that— 
have observed—the college 
teacher must person serious social 
weight since society makes such impres- 
sive demands him. 

Those who have the native talent and 
undergo such extended and demanding 
preparation for their calling are entitled 
know with reasonable definiteness and 
accuracy what college teaching offers 
them return. They come the col- 
lege, their prospective employer, with 
many expectations and high hopes. These 
shall set down the order de- 
scending frequency and urgency they 
were registered with one who negotiated 
appointments dean and then pres- 
ident for total twenty-five years 
two publicly supported institutions, Ac- 
tive with three other institu- 
tions, two them private, give support 
for the belief that what here recorded 
typical those who plan careers 
college and university teachers. 


candidate’s introductory inquiry has 
do, one way another, with the 
opportunities which the institution offers 
for professional growth. Almost invari- 
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ably, the stress growth produc- 
tive scholar rather than stimulating 
teacher. Development teacher 
usually regards the assured by-product 
successful pursuit his research. 
wants know about the library, about 
laboratory space reserved for the staff, 
about clerical help and the services 
technicians. assumes, often with full 
justice, that his worth will judged 
the product his research activities. 
sure, research and teaching are not 
unrelated and productive scholarship of- 
ten creates contagious enthusiasm that 
gives vitality and distinction teaching. 
But research and teaching are basically 
different, different the processes 
discovery and exposition. There 
assurance that increasing power the 
one leads related increase the 
other. The zest generated the succes- 
sive challenges research may create, 
not contagious enthusiasm the class, 
but fatal impatience with the stumbling 
students who are still trying find the 
beginnings the trail, The students may 
become the impassioned research 
worker, the animated agents who retard 
his progress great contributor. 

this may, for the moment, the 
reader asked accept the heartening 
fact that the young college teacher’s 
first question not “how much” nor 
“what rank.” sure, there are ex- 
ceptions but they are the exceptions— 
few, quite far between and easily recog- 
nized because even 
dean college president develops early 
his administrative career protective 
suspiciousness. The real test lies, 
course, the candidate’s willingness 
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reluctance barter low salary and 
junior rank for good research facilities. 

Three young candidates for assist- 
ant professorship physics were selected 
for interview from list eight nine 
whose paper commanded atten- 
tion. seemed reasonable assume that 
under these circumstances one the 
three would make very promising 
appointment. But the three interviews 
with these young physicists took the same 
turn. Each turn declared the available 
rank and salary satisfactory within the 
first few minutes and then asked the 
question which was most significant 
him, “Where own work after 
have met teaching obligations?” 
But although that time the laboratory 
facilities for the students were more than 
adequate, the college, being still young, 
had space and equipment reserved 
for physicists who were eager work 
their own research problems. 

The three good prospects were lost 
the college, and deservedly so. The col- 
lege sustained such losses less frequently 
the humanities and the social sciences, 
because the New York metro- 
politan area and excellent library facili- 
ties are, most, only hour away. 

critical appraisal the scholarly 
attainments faculty discloses, one 
would naturally expect, that some its 
members exhibit wide gap between 
early promise and later academic status. 
For this great loss, the blame may 
divided between the vicissitudes life 
and the failure the college provide 
the stimulation and the facilities for 
sustained personal growth. Large classes, 
abnormally heavy teaching loads, added 
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teaching summer sessions and exten- 
sion divisions less than normal rate 
compensation, and accelerated promotion 
for willingness carry time consuming, 
albeit necessary, administrative chores 
are among the abuses which college 
teachers frequently submit because 
their economic disability. college that 
fails nurture the eagerness for produc- 
tive scholarship that animates many 
young instructors, impoverishes itself 
and merits the censure that its portion. 

second early question which ap- 
plicant asks designed elicit the pro- 
fessional status those with whom 
will work most closely. does not 
recognize them name, asks where 
they did their graduate work and where 
they taught before coming this cam- 
pus, what their areas specialization 
are and how helpful they are likely 
find again the initial expectation ex- 
pressed new form but the primary 
concern still with opportunities for 
productive scholarly life. 

Those applicants who sense their own 
limitations research scholars but who 
hope remain well informed and criti- 
cal students their field change the em- 
phasis certain facets the initial 
questions. They ask about intellectual 
and cultural activities the community 
well the campus. The persistent 
dichotomy between research and contrib- 
utive teaching evidenced inquiry 
concerning the relative values placed 
these two activities the “administra- 
tion” its appraisal the staff for pro- 
motions. 

order frequency, the third in- 
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quiry concerned with what the candi- 
date will expected teach—the 
courses, their nature, the preparation 
the students, the library and laboratory 
facilities which are available, the labora- 
tory and clerical assistance which pro- 
vided, the length the teaching year— 
factors which are likely influence di- 
rectly his ability creditable job 
with his students. Once more 
oughly professional attitude exhibited 
which there greater concern with 
the quality service rendered than 
with such matters personal con- 
venience the length the teaching 
schedule—provided, course, the 
teaching assignment not inordinately 
heavy. Appointees are ready make al- 
lowances, without explanation from the 
administration, for fifteen hour sched- 
ule when nine hours are made 
three sections doing identical work and 
calling for only one preparation. They 
accept quite readily expressions intent 
rather than promise supply needed 
assistants, but they react unfavorably 
rationalizations about overlarge classes, 
inadequately prepared students and sub- 
standard equipment. sure, many 
lower their values with years teaching 
and become reconciled inferior pro- 
fessional practices. But here again, 
have set circumstances which height- 
ens the responsibility the college au- 
thorities nurture the faith the 
novices and restore that faith those 
who may have lost it. 

fourth concern that expresses itself 
early the interview between adminis- 
trative officer and candidate related 
the degree freedom which as- 
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sured the sincere scholar. the ques- 
tion which the candidate approaches 
most gingerly; every word suggests 
both caution and geniune eagerness 
know whether likely meet effec- 
tive interference from political 
gious sources, and even from inflexible 
colleagues who have set ideas about what 
teach and how teach it. Sometimes, 
the interviewing officer, anticipating the 
question, answers before asked. 
But rule waits for because 
helps him his appraisal the can- 
didate. 

Few members faculty know the 
pressures that are brought bear upon 
the head institution and his per- 
sistent, though unpublicized re-education 
those who are ready pressure others 
into the beliefs they themselves hold 
tenaciously, often difficult make 
them understand that one challenges 
their right their views; that the pro- 
test against pressuring others who 
have equal right differing view- 
point. One need not seek illustration 
anti-evolutionist the fundamen- 
talist belt the South. College presi- 
dents the North are occasionally urged 
restrain their biologists who teach 
“evolution fact” and use the term 
evolution lieu the phrase, 
theory evolution.” There are others 
the community who object teaching 
that somatic disease condition caused 
bacterial invasion, wrong diet, de- 
generative changes tissues because all 
disease merely “error faith.” 
cal pressures take queer turns, that are 
just surprising and stubborn. Those 
that arise excessive loyalty aca- 
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demic convictions yield more readily 
“sweet reasonableness.” have di- 
gressed, sure, and dealt only with 
grosser instances attempted academic 
interference, but seemed necessary 
doubts and concerns that beset earnest 
scholars who must decide whether 
accept particular college appointment. 


Fifth—and surprisingly late the 


negotiations—there arise the inevitable 
bread and butter questions salary and 
rank. Academic people, one soon finds, 
are reconciled comparatively low 
salaries and generally speaking are re- 
luctant bargain about salary and rank. 
Their unwillingness does not stem from 
group, they are deeply concerned with 
worldly that they devote their 
adult lives studying them. The kind 
person, and large, who goes into 
higher education does with eyes open 
and controlling interest material 
compensation. They have been brought 
the reassurring thought that 
they suffer during periods prosperity 
and rising prices, they may the only 
solvent class during depressions, and, 
until recently, they derived feeling 
special security from tenure and member- 
ship pension system. Pensions were 
regarded deferred salary, that 
the inadequate compensation the day 
there was the deferred salary for the 
future. But with the advent the in- 
stitution social security administered 
federal and state governments, as- 
sured annual salaries and pensions for 
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college teachers have lost some their 
protective glow the face imme- 
diate needs and continued denials. There 
are exceptions, course, among college 
people who drive hard bargains; true, 
they are few and they make deep but 
not happy impression the administra- 
tive officers. 

should possible tell candi- 
date who likely receive appoint- 
ment, what the minimum and the maxi- 
mum salary his rank is, where will 
placed the salary scale and whether 
the maximum reached mandatory 
annual increments occasional in- 
crements when the financial status the 
institution warrants recognition for satis- 
factory service for especially meri- 
torious contributions scholarship. 
many our highly respected institutions 
Peter does not know what paid 
Paul whose rank and length service 
are comparable his. Each member 
such faculties receives individual con- 
tract whose terms discreetly keeps 
entirely himself. 

Older members faculty usually 
know the ways around tight budget 
when institution needs more person- 
nel then its resources will permit. There 
the obvious device making heavier 
assignments the new members 
junior rank. that way, three people 
division can teach the classes that 
were formerly taught four. And there 
the damaging practice engaging new 
people lower ranks and therefore 
lower salaries than those their prede- 
cessors. Ability and experience which 
department may have lost through re- 
tirement resignation are not replaced. 
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This latter adjustment, must point 
out the interests full truth, not 
always suggested the administrative 
The record not without many 
instances which the department that 
lost ability insists that the higher rank 
and salary retained for one its mem- 
bers and only the released lower rank and 
salary made available for newcomer. 
Where the assistant associate professor 
advanced the equal the superior 
the best available candidate, the de- 
partment question sponsoring 
policy both wise and just. But, even so, 
over period years such practice may 
reduce the number merited promo- 
tions for which the fiscal authorities are 
honor bound provide. 

owe the new appointee other re- 
lated information: the salary range 
each the teaching ranks; the average 
length satisfactory service one rank 
before promotion the next; the dis- 
tribution the staff among the several 
ranks; and most important, the basis 
which promotions are made and how 
candidate for promotion appraised. 

For those the junior academic ranks, 
the promotional ladder high 
Jacob’s, primarily because promotion 
the senior ranks are very slow. Unfor- 
tunately, advancement must often wait 
for vacancies occur the top. The old 
story the assistant professor who takes 
the pulse his ranking colleague when 
shakes his hand reappears various 
settings. There good reason for ques- 
tioning the need all the steps the 
academic hierarchy. extremely dif- 
ficult define the difference between 
the qualifications assistant professor 
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and associate professor; between those 
associate professor and professor. 
What variations shall make for each 
the professorial ranks the allow- 
ances for length satisfactory service? 
for quality teaching? for the character 
scholarship that entirely adequate 
but not productive? for productive 
scholarship? for the quality the con- 
tribution the administrative services 
the college the community? 
And, course, most important all 
questions related promotion is, “Who 
shall make the appraisal and who shall 
carry the final responsibility for the rec- 
ommendation the governing author- 
ity the institution?” Shall the assess- 
ment instructor’s worth made 
the departmental chairman consulta- 
tion with colleagues his own choosing? 
the chairman and the dean? the 
chairman and committee selected the 
department for submission divi- 
sional faculty committee promo- 
tions? colleague who favored nomina- 
tion for promotion departmental 
chairman rather than departmental 
committee explained that the democratic 
process complicates his life which 
“easier where there only one mogul 
please.” The committee system, how- 
ever organized and administered un- 
questionably time consuming but must 
assessed terms values more sig- 
nificant than time. all controlling 
chairman may excessively authori- 
tarian and committee members may al- 
low self interest interfere with im- 
partiality. Both plans and any modifica- 
tions them are subject the abuses 
which have their roots human frail- 
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ties. The most significant questions are 
really these: the instructor assured 
opportunity appeal through well de- 
fined channels? the final responsibil- 
ity for nomination clearly established 
and generally known? 
modes which appraisals are made may 
well vary with the traditions insti- 
tution and the considered adaptation 
evolved faculty and administrative 
officers. 

person planning become college 
teacher should have current data which 
will tell him, with reasonable correct- 
ness, what compensation being paid 
those who are making full investment 
themselves this profession. cur- 
rent refers the spring 1951, 
would have considerable difficulty 
finding meaningful answer his very 
specific question. would, any time, 
find few tabulations whose figures 
could accept without making indefinite 
additions subtractions any given 
case. 

illustrate, let turn helpful 
compilation made Charles Hoff 
the University Omaha for the Central 
Association College and University 
Business Officers. The data were derived 
from 497 fully accredited four-year insti- 
tutions which had total enrollment 
1,041,000 during the first semester and 
947,500 during the second semester 
the academic year, 1950-51. The enroll- 
ment for the first semester represents 
57.6 per cent all the students simi- 
lar institutions the United States. 

render the items the tabulation 
comparable for the 497 institutions, the 
author asked reporting officers convert 
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instructional salaries equivalents for 
nine months service (“the amount they 
are paid for two semesters three quar- 
ters”) and compute salaries the 
administrative staff twelve months’ 
basis. The professional schools medi- 
cine, dentistry, pharmacy, engineering 
and law, which pay higher salaries 
meet the competition professional 
practice, were excluded from the cal- 
culations, but the schools education 
and business and the liberal arts colleges 
were included. 

Before look the table, im- 
portant keep mind that during the 
decade 1940-50 the over-all cost 
living rose per cent; the retail food 
index rose 129 per cent; the hourly 
earnings manufacturing industries 
were increased 132 per cent. These 
facts make the following summary very 
distressing despite the considerably 
higher rates than the average paid 
state and municipal institutions: the aver- 
age salary for deans during 1950-51 
486 institutions was $5,919 for 
months; for professors, $4,805 for 
months; for associate professors, $4,094 
for months; for assistant professors, 
$3,574 for months; for head librarians, 
$4,539 for months; for registrars, 
$4,443 for months. 

breakdown the figures yields 
more hopeful picture. The reader 
asked bear mind reading the 
table that refers the lowest figure 
reported; the highest figure 
reported; median the mid-point all 
medians reported; and average, the 
average all median figures reported. 

may helpful those preparing 
teach read the portrait painted 


1948 “Mr. Average College Profes- 
sor” after five states the 
Great Central Plain—Indiana, 
Missouri, and Kansas. The ques- 
tionnaires designed elicit the materials 
for the portrait were sent 260 profes- 
sors colleges, including church 
and state institutions and ex- 
cluding large universities; 122 question- 
naires were returned, one third hold- 
ers the doctorate degree. The syn- 
thetic portrait shows “Mr. Average Col- 
lege professor,” three years ago, 


was married and had two children; earned 
$3,436 for nine months teaching and man- 
aged increase his income $384, one 
way another; his wife earned $380 and 
made $614 taught summer school; 
addition, earned $100 during the 
summer and received $125 gifts during 
the year; spent $24 each month per per- 
son his family; managed put $35 
each month into insurance and savings; 
drove 1939 car; was reconciled 
having his wife work “to make ends 
meet.” 


some respects, his distressing circum- 
stances improved but 
worsened since 1948. Like all such por- 
traits, they not resemble the subject 
too faithfully but his essential charac- 
teristics are recognizable and, that 
extent, they convey significant message 
society. 


And sixth, the prospective appointee 
has questions about how appointments 
are made, but usually asks them in- 
directly. should told that the sys- 
tem which professional personnel 
selected closely related that which 
controls matters promotion and 
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1950-51 Higher than Anticipated 
40-41 49-50 Higher than 
State Universities (83) 
Lowest Increase 10% .01% .02% 
Highest Increase 152% 25% 15% 
Median Increase 106% 
Average Increase 61% 
Teachers Colleges (101) 
Lowest 15% .03% 
Highest 370% 20% 18% 
Median 60% 10% 
Average 64% 
Municipal Universities (9) 
Lowest 40% 
Highest 125% 10% 10% 
Median 57% 
Average 64% 
Private and Endowed (269) 
Lowest 15% 
Highest 300% 24% 50% 
Median 50% 
Average 58% 
All Colleges Universities (462) 
Lowest 10% .02% 
Highest 25% 50% 
Median 52% 
Average 60% 


State State Municipal Private 
Univer- Teachers Univer- and Total 
sities Colleges sities Endowed 
No. Institutions Reporting 289 486 
Deans (12 months) 
Median 7,700 5,600 7,118 5,800 
5,716 7,919 5,318 5,919 
Professors months) 
Median 4,820 5,460 
4,889 5,532 4,805 
High 9,700 14,000 
Associate Professors months) 
Median 4,227 4,629 3,800 4,100 
High 8,150 6,870 
Assistant Professors months) 
Median 3,805 3,900 3,600 


Based tables compiled Charles Hoff, for the Central Association College and University Busi- 
ness Officers. (University Omaha, Spring 

Professional Schools Medicine, Dentistry, Law, Engineering, and Pharmacy were not included. 

here the arithmetical average the medians all colleges. 
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that major appointments are, rule, 
initiated committee the depart- 
mental chairman and his selected 
elected colleagues consultation with 
one more administrative officials. The 
chairman, one would expect, carries 
controlling influence because who 
interprets the committee’s judgment 
the dean and the president. will 
helpful for candidate bear mind, 
that spite all that may said the 
contrary, his value teacher will 
judged his university record schol- 
arship, the character his disserta- 
tion and other researches, and the pos- 
session the doctorate degree. The testi- 
monials his university professors who 
know something about these matters and 
little nothing about the quality his 
teaching will weigh heavily with the 
committee appointments and the 
clinching factors with the administrators 
the higher eschelon. will soon 
realize that while most institutions pay 
articulate respect the essential require- 
ments discussed the initial paragraphs 
this paper, they really attach inordi- 
nate value scholarly pursuits, even 
when they happen be, best, only in- 
directly related his duties teacher. 
There are other lessons will learn very 
soon after his appointment: that few in- 
deed are the campuses where will 
introduced his classes and assured 
adequate conferences with those col- 
leagues who have taught the courses as- 
signed him who have staked out 
the ground covered each course, 
suggested the methods which stated 
even implied objectives are 
achieved, and formulated the standards 


which the achievements students 
and teacher are gauged. must 
into his classes utter stranger with 
more specific knowledge what 
expected him than contained the 
catalog description the courses that 
are his responsibility. For unbelieva- 
ble number newly appointed teachers, 
their initial weeks are adventure 
charted sea but without the chart. 
Seventh, increasing number can- 
didates have recently begun asking about 
tenure, that protection which insures 
teacher against termination service 
without adequate notice and clearly 
stated reasons for the severance. Unless 
there specific statement the con- 
trary, appointment respected insti- 
tutions generally for term which con- 
sists two periods—a probationary and 
protected period. its name implies, 
the first period temporary, unpro- 
tected, renewable stated times, and 
lasts either for specified number 
years, say five until one reaches 
promotion, the lowest the protected 
ranks. some institutions the proba- 
tionary years may any rank; 
others, service under 
even assistant professorial title 
carries with protection regardless 
the years spent the non-tenure 
ranks. The arrangements probationary 
and tenure-protected periods vary with 
the professional status the appointee 
and according the past practices 
particular institution. While 
ognized institutions grant protection 
their staff members within the practices 
indicated, the tenure program often 
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not explicitly set forth; merely im- 
plied, all good faith, sure, for 
those who have served satisfactorily and 
attained one the professorial ranks. 
important obligation appointing 
officers, usually unfulfilled, give 
each new appointee, clear state- 
ment the nature and the terms 
the tenure which may ultimately 
acquire. 

Eighth, only the prospective appoint- 
ees who are approaching middle age 
evince personal interest the retire- 
ment system which institution pro- 
vides for its staff. The younger people 
who characteristically discount the future 
usually accept the plan with almost 
attitude. There little in- 
clination become familiar with its 
cost them, the full extent protec- 
tion will give them and their families 
and the possible need supplementing 
the pension payments which will begin 
later life when readjustment 
one’s accustomed modest mode living 
becomes increasingly difficult. 

And, finally, there are the questions 
related those conditions which shape 
academic life campus: the size and 
character the teaching load; the added 
duties which stem from membership 
faculty and administrative committees; 
the conditions under which sabbatical 
leaves and other leaves are granted. Any 
one these conditions may undermine 
effective growth scholar and 
teacher. Excessive teaching assignments 
tax energies and leave little opportunity 
for revision teaching materials and 
time for sympathetic conferences with 
students who need personal attention. 
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Indiscriminate assignment 
members committees may make poor 
clerks good teachers. heavy super- 
structure committees may give 
institution the trappings democratic 
administration, but this may merely 
front which substitutes preoccupations 
associated with the business education 
for education itself. There must 
sharp distinction betwen policy making 
and administering the machinery de- 
signed implement policy. Committees 
responsible the faculty and the 
cers who govern the college are qualified 
shape policy contribute its formu- 
lation. Administration the business 
the appointed administrators and where 
policy clearly and explicitly stated, 
one responsible person more effective 
administrator than committee, how- 
ever carefully 
chosen. The prospective appointee should 
know just what expect those con- 
cerns which will impinge upon his life 
scholar and teacher. 

These are the major objective aspects 
the sociology college teachers and 
are susceptible, the main, factual 
statements. Most what has been writ- 
ten far the subject, however ac- 
cause either expression per- 
sonal opinion correct enough state- 
ment only one more the many 
matters involved. What need 
systematic presentation all the facts 
current appendices published every 
two three years. The initial study 
the sociology college teachers, 
hope, will stimulated adequate 
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grant from one the foundations con- 
cerned with the improvement higher 
education and undertaken under the 
auspices number representative 
institutions. Once such study com- 
pleted, can kept current reason- 
able cost public agency such the 
United States Office Education. 

Such current, factual compilation 
the conditions under which faculty 
member may live scholar and 
teacher would serve higher education 
many ways. would, within reason- 
able time, improve the morale many 
faculties because their administrative of- 
ficers and their boards trustees would 
have basis for comparison the local 
conditions affecting the professional life 
the staff with those prevailing 
throughout the country. How else will 
any institution stimulated judge the 
fairness its salary scales, the character 
its total assignments individual staff 
members, and the wisdom the degree 
participation expected its faculty 
such matters appointments, promo- 
tions, and budgetary allocations for pro- 
fessional activities? each college and 
university sees its own status com- 
parison with other institutions similar 
size, scope, and geographic setting, its 


attempts correct its own inadequacies 
may quickened. 

Without such information have 
indicated, active and comprehensive 
recruitment program destined attain 
only partial success. Post high school 
education will not properly staffed 
until graduate faculties have enough 
seemingly qualified candidates for ad- 
mission teacher preparation programs 
rule out unpromising students 
that they can devote themselves those 
who are clearly superior. 
obvious promise for the teaching pro- 
fession when more plan prepare for 
than can comfortably absorb. 

The ranks teachers all grades, 
especially college teachers, have, 
suspect, greater number keenly dis- 
appointed people than found any 
other profession. College teaching seen 
through the eyes 
minded student highly romanticised 
prospect. certainly profession rich 
compensations the spirit for those 
emotionally rugged ones who are pre- 
pared for sustained sacrifice. But 
must save the less sturdy ones from the 
frustrations which come with the full 
impact unexpected sacrifices for their 
families well for themselves. 


know safe depository the ultimate powers society but the 
people themselves; and think them not enlightened enough 
exercise their control with wholesome discretion, the remedy not 
take from them, but inform their discretion education.” 


—Tuomas JEFFERSON 
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Education, National and 


Obstacles International Understanding 


IMPORTANT part that education 
can play promoting new world 
order has long last been recognized. 
Education has today been assigned 
place alongside other agencies which 
have been created advance the cause 
international understanding and co- 
operation. The establishment the 
United Nations Educational, Scientific, 
and Cultural Organization (UNESCO) 
may interpreted definitive recog- 
nition the importance education 
for the promotion peace through inter- 
national understanding. But the estab- 
lishment this organization, significant 
task which transcends mere organization. 
There today too strong and too wide- 
satisfied with the setting organi- 
zation, with the appointment com- 
mittees and commissions. The creation 
the United Nations and UNESCO 
should looked upon stimulus 
the development something more 
than reliance upon the mechanics 
organizations. the organizations 
agencies are succeed, more thought 
and attention must devoted the de- 
velopment through education com- 
plete reorientation minds and attitudes 


Joseph Payne Lectures delivered the College 
Preceptors, London. 


all matters that concern the welfare 
humanity. 

New organizations may inspire new 
hopes but these can only fulfilled 
traditional attitudes are changed and 
understanding the need such change 
becomes widespread. What the situation 
today demands what John Amos 
Comenius recognized essential three 
centuries ago. Comenius, the Teacher 
Nations was called the recent 
celebration the tercentenary celebra- 
tion his visit England lay before 
Parliament his plans for Pansophic Col- 
lege, precursor UNESCO, urged 
“universal rededication minds” 
essential peace. 

The task which confronts today 
not unlike that forcefully described 
Comenius three hundred years ago 
century torn religious conflicts, 
the struggle for power, and the 
emergence new political ideologies, 
but buoyed also the promise the 
sciences then their infancy. 


There needed this century, wrote 
Comenius, immediate remedy for the 
frenzy which has seized many men and 
driving them their madness their 
mutual destruction. For witness 
throughout the world disastrous and de- 
structive flames and discords devastating 
Kingdoms and peoples with such persist- 
ence that all men seem have conspired 
for their mutual ruin which will end only 
with the destruction themselves and the 
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universe. Nothing is, therefore, more neces- 
sary for the stability the world, 
not perish completely, than some univer- 
sal rededication minds. Universal har- 
mony and peace must secured for the 
whole human race. peace and harmony, 
however, mean not that external peace 
between rulers and peoples among them- 
selves, but internal peace minds in- 
spired system ideas and feelings. 
this could attained, the human race has 
possession great promise. 


Comenius was visionary far ahead 
his time; also were visionaries those 
who during the nineteenth century put 
forward plans for international coopera- 
tion education which are described 
Rossello’s Les Précurseurs Bureau 
International d’Education. The period 
between the two wars was marked 
wide-spread activities for the revision 
school textbooks, for reorienting the 
teaching history schools, and for 
disseminating knowledge about the aims 
and work the League Nations. The 
movement failed and failed because 
national politics continued the old 
traditional groove, while education was 
looking new direction. The move- 
ment failed everywhere except Great 
Britain, and the history the efforts 
promote peace through education and 
disseminate knowledge the aims and 
work the League Nations furnishes 
ample proof that nation can engage 
such efforts Appeasement 
was the price that had paid for 
British sincerity promoting educa- 
tional program which was disastrously 
successful. 

The reasons for the failure educa- 
tion for peace, international understand- 
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ing, and international co-operation are 
found the history national sys- 
tems education. the control 
education was wrested from church au- 
thorities the rising nation-state, edu- 
cation began used predominantly 
instrument nationalistic policy. 
The principle cujus regio, ejus religio 
was discarded favor the principle 
cujus regio, ejus Education, 
which had been devoted inculcating 
religious orthodoxy and loyalty, became 
the hands the state agency not 
only inculcate loyalty the govern- 
ment power but also develop pat- 
terns militant patriotism and loyalty 
and the concept other nations 
potential enemies. Mussolini may have 
invented the phrase “We They,” 
but national systems education had 
for century more already inculcated 
the idea through instruction the 
schools, The pattern national educa- 
tion was set Frederick the Great for 
Prussia and few years later for France 
Napoleon. was opposition this 
pattern state control mind and body 
that explains the delayed provision 
public education England, And even 
the young Republic the United 
States education was adapted the 
genius the Republic something 
different from the “aristocratic” pattern 
Europe. The result nationalistic 
indoctrination was produce the idea 
that patriotism means readiness die 
for one’s country and that “serving one’s 
country” always associated with serv- 
ice the field battle. Professor 
Albert Guérard has pointed out, “My 
country, right wrong” could easily 
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become race, caste, economic 
theory, and on. 

This was not the concept education 
the minds men who had broader 
human welfare. Comenius advocated 
common school system for all alike, be- 
ginning with the school the mother’s 
knee and going the university, for 
the reason that “Everyone who born 
human being born with this intent— 
that should human being, that 
is, reasonable creature ruling over the 
other creatures and bearing the likeness 
his Maker.” Nor did the advocates 
the Rights Man the eighteenth 
century contemplate the provision 
education anything but agency 
for the improvement human welfare. 
Thus, Condoreet, his Report Pub- 
lic Instruction urged the establishment 
national system education, the first 
aim which was be: 


offer all individuals the human 
race the means providing for their needs, 
assuring their welfare, knowing and 
exercising their rights, understanding 
and fulfilling their obligations. 

assure each one the facility per- 
fecting his skill, rendering himself ca- 
pable the social functions which has 
the right called, developing the 
fullest extent those talents with which 
Nature has endowed him; and thereby 
establish among all citizens 
equality thus rendering real 
equality recognized law! (Translation 
quoted from Fontainerie, French 
Liberalism and Education the Eighteenth 
Century, 323, New York, 1932.) 

long there are men who will not 
obey reason alone, who will receive their 
opinions from others, vain will all chains 
have been broken. Even though these bor- 
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rowed opinions true, the human race 
would remain less divided two classes: 
those who think and those who believe; 
that say, masters and 


328.) 


The trend the development na- 
tional systems was different, how- 
ever. Not only was education used 
instrument nationalistic policy, but 
that division between those who think 
and those who accept and believe ready- 
made ideas was deliberately adopted 
the establishment dual systems edu- 
cation—one for the masses and one for 
the select minority. But even the select 
minority was educated perpetuate and 
develop policies inspired narrow na- 
tionalistic interests, which the masses 
were loyally and patriotically accept. 
Not only was this true domestic affairs, 
but line demarcation was drawn 
between domestic and foreign affairs, 
the conduct which was left con- 
cern only governments special 
quence all concern for foreign inter- 
national relations was neglected edu- 
cational institutions all levels. 

patriotism and the type education 
which resulted from that the greatest 
obstacle the promotion program 
education for internationalism 
found. Education rooted the tradi- 
tional concept narrow, aggressive, and 
self-interested nationalism has been used 
perpetuate antagonisms and prejudice, 
as, for example, between Germany and 
France, between the United States and 
Britain, which, despite their common 
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heritage, are not altogether free from 
the mistrust and suspicion found between 
nations without such common bonds. 

But, even when historical antagonisms 
are not transmitted from generation 
generation, there tendency attach 
stereotyped labels members other 
nations, perpetuate prejudiced 
opinions about them. Even after the 
Good Neighbor Policy was adopted 
the United States investigation 
into the materials American textbooks 
Latin American countries and 
Canada revealed either undue em- 
phasis the wrong things basically 
inaccurate information. 

Renan, discussing the meaning 
nation wrote: 


What constitutes nation not speaking 
the same tongue belonging the same 
ethnic group, but having accomplished great 
things common the past and the wish 
accomplish them the future. 


That nation held together 
common loyalties its past and its 
hopes for the future true. But edu- 
cation what has been given greatest at- 
tention among the great things accom- 
plished the past have been the military 
victories, territorial aggrandizement, im- 
perialism, manifest destiny. The great 
things accomplished the future 
are too often redress defeats re- 
cover lost territory. 

The emphasis the teaching not only 
history but other subjects—geog- 
raphy and literature—has been the 
crude tribalistic concept nationalism, 
which, combined with the tradition 
historiography, has placed the emphasis 
militaristic history and national su- 
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periority. The heroes the child are 
the heroes the battlefield; the heroes 
peace—those men and women ideas 
and ideals, the religious leaders, the in- 
ventors, the artists, the writers, the com- 
posers, those who have contributed 
much the improvement and advance- 
ment human welfare—those are gen- 
erally ignored. Even when they are 
mentioned, the story their construc- 
tive work not woven into the fabric 
the story but relegated ap- 
pendix. The glories war, with the 
stories heroism the battlefield, and 
patriotism and service one’s country 
are extolled, but reference made 
the destructiveness war. Several dec- 
ades ago great deal attention was 
devoted Creasy’s Fifteen Decisive 
Battles the World; book Fifteen 
Decisive Ideas the World still re- 
mains written. 

The Constitution UNESCO opens 
with the statement that: 


Since wars begin the minds men, 
the minds men that the defenses 
peace must constructed. 


The process putting wars into the 
minds men begins the schools 
all countries and the schools that 
the process constructing the defences 
peace must begin. Despite the efforts 
that were made the years following 
World War secure the revision 
school textbooks and particularly the 
cult claim that serious changes fol- 
lowed. The situation described 
Marvin lecture “History and the 
League Nations,” delivered 1923 
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before the Conference Educational As- 
sociations, could probably paralleled 
the schools most countries. Mr. 
Marvin said: 


Though yielding one esteeming 
wise and even passionate nationalism, 
convinced that the paramount need 
the present time teach 
ism,” show that all nations have not only 
their own welfare consider, but should 
associate themselves every form and spirit 
with the life and development other na- 
tions. Now, that the point view from 
which history has been taught the past, 
for the most part being taught the 
present? true story, told London 
schoolmaster meeting like this not more 
than two months ago will suggest the an- 
swer. was expounding his class the 
need for supporting the new League 
Nations, gaining members and interesting 
one’s self it. This was his top class. 
last one boy the back the room ven- 
tured the question, “And what the League 
Nations going for us, sir?” “Oh,” 
said the master, going stop fight- 
ing.” “But then there will more his- 
tory, sir, will there?” (League Nations 
Union. The Study and Teaching Inter- 
national Relations, London, 1923.) 


Further, what the pupils learn 
school supplemented the environ- 
ment outside the school, fact which 
admirably illustrated the following 
remarks Gilbert Murray: 


out into the streets and observe the 
statues. You see predominant most coun- 
tries the figures and the names great 
You will remember the old 
French lady Trafalgar Square who 
glanced the column and murmured, 
matter course, “Ah, Napoleon.” 
Observe the pageants, the state processions; 
everywhere the chief sight, the chief thrill, 
military, blaze drawn swords and 
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uniforms. Look the boys’ books; harm- 
less enough, for the most part, but mostly 
based the glory war and the thrill 
killing foreigners—plenty foreigners, 
big, furious, and frightfully cunning for- 
eigners, with the odds all their favour. 
Look above all the histories and school- 
books: How extraordinarily right and brave 
each nation thinks itself, how many vic- 
tories has its credit and how singularly 
few defeats! The heroes each are its 
great killers, and the field glory, above 
all others, war; war which have re- 
nounced evil and intolerable thing! 
(Gilbert Murray, The Schools Europe, 
The Coming Danger, London, 


The inevitable consequence the type 
history teaching which these quota- 
tions aptly illustrate, supplemented 
patriotic indoctrination through other 
subjects, develop both intellec- 
tual and emotional attitude favor 
war. may even further and in- 
culcate contempt, not hatred, toward 
other nations. for this reason that 
the definition nation Huxley 
and Haddon, Europeans, comes 
nearer the actual facts than the many 
other definitions which have been are 
current, This definition follows: 


nation has been cynically but not in- 
aptly defined society united com- 
mon error its origin and common 
aversion its 


From the common error 
its origin—is derived the race theory, 
the keystone Nazi policy and propa- 
ganda; from the second—the common 
aversion one’s neighbors—comes the 
practice grouping other peoples than 
our own under unexamined labels and 
stereotypes. Both attitudes stand ob- 
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stacles removed before program 
education promote international 
understanding can undertaken. Inter- 
national organizations can only succeed 
they are based upon the will, the pur- 
pose, and the desires the peoples 
the world. Failure change attitudes 
now recognized one the reasons 
for the failure the League Nations. 
the words the Norwegian states- 
man, Carl Hambro: 


There growing realization that one 
the main reasons why the last peace was 
never really won was the lack adequate 
education: school education and adult edu- 
cation. 


Sir Alfred Zimmern expressed the 
same idea when wrote: 


The League Nations was founded 
practically without intellectual preparation. 
The war created vacuum into which the 
League seemed fit. But the fact remains 
that the League entered upon its career 
without the benefit the long intellectual 
incubation—through which similar large- 
scale changes modern civilization passed 
before they issued practical projects and 
political and social realities. 


There some danger today lest the 
same mistake may have been repeated. 
Education for internationalism not 
something that can superimposed 
upon the traditional aims and methods 
education for nationalism; the two 
form one continuous process, and inter- 
nationalism not merely addendum 
nationalism. There is, however, one 
important difference between the situa- 
tion today and that following World 
War reference education was 
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included the Covenant the League 
Nations; today its importance rec- 
ognized the Charter and the 
creation UNESCO. 

Nevertheless the task reorienting 
education responsibility which must 
assumed each nation. already 
beginning realized that one the 
major weaknesses establishing the 
United Nations Organization was the 
failure attack the problem national 
sovereignty openly and frankly. The 
concept national sovereignty—the 
right each nation determine its own 
affairs without any external interference 
and without regard the interests 
other nations—has been kept alive the 
definition the term international law 
and the tradition national education. 
The revision international law has 
long been overdue, while the opportunity 
for psychological reorientation has been 
ignored education. Rarely the lesson 
taught that nations have themselves been 
built the gradual surrender sover- 
eignty individuals, municipalities, 
the point brought home that the sur- 
render such sovereignty the inter- 
ests constantly expanding group 
brought that protection which guaranteed 
greater freedom and increased opportuni- 
ties, and advanced human progress. 

promising augury for the future 
that the issue national sovereignty 
being more widely discussed today than 
ever before. 1919 former President 
Taft declared that: 


Sovereignty freedom action na- 
tions. exactly analogous the liberty 
the individual regulated law. The 
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sovereignty that should insist upon and 
the only sovereignty that have right 
insist upon sovereignty regulated 
international law, international morality, 
and international justice, sovereignty en- 
joying the sacred rights which sovereign- 
ties other nations may enjoy. 


Unfortunately for the world the 
the United States chose dis- 
regard his plea and through fear 
interference super-government re- 
fused join the League Nations. But 
the issue has again been opened and 
the menace stark nationalism begin- 
ning appreciated. The analogy be- 
tween the building nation and the 
construction world order has been 
forcefully pointed out Dr. James 
Shotwell: 


Most political institutions, writes 
The Great have been created 
restrain direct the wayward impulses 
men insisting upon getting what they want 
when they want without due regard 
the rights others. This curbing law- 
lessness within the state has given the 
institutions which safeguard life and prop- 
erty and provide for the welfare all 
against the wayward acts Na- 
tionalism, with its deep roots the soil 
every land, operating threat act 
violence international affairs, offers 
last, but mighty, outlet for those activities 
which have ruled out our lives 
home immoral and illegal. 


The Anatomy Peace Emery 
Reves endeavors demonstrate that: 


the political status guo—the existing 
system sovereign nation-states, accepted 
and upheld today capitalists and social- 
ists, individualists and collectivists, all na- 
tional and religious groups alike—that con- 
stitutes the insurmountable obstacle all 
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progress, all social and economic efforts, 
that bars all human progress amy lines. 


Anarchy international relations can 
overcome only the acceptance 
universal statutory law administered 
international authority. Bertrand Rus- 
sell had already pointed out the paradox 
that, while has been realized that lib- 
erty for the individual depends upon 
law, has been thought that liberty for 
nations depends upon the absence 

Ewing The Individual, the 
State, World Government sounds the 
same note his discussion national 
sovereignty. While recognizes that 
would not desirable, even 
were possible, suppress the idea 
nationalism, continues: 


But through being linked with the idea 
absolute political independence has be- 
come fertile cause wars and this 
link which wish severed. 


Persistent International Issues the editor, 
George Huszar, begins the series 
with the statement that: 


impossible create effective in- 
ternational organization without interfering 
with the sovereignty its members. Sover- 
eignty and effective international or- 
ganization cannot reconciled. 


one may interpret the implications 
these statements, becomes clear that 
long the concept national sover- 
eignty remains unmodified, the responsi- 
bility for developing through education 
appreciation the common interests 
humanity and the way which na- 
tional interests are becoming more in- 
creasingly and more intensely interwoven 
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with the interests all peoples the 
world cannot assumed with any pros- 
pect immediate success. Nor, despite 
the creation international agencies, 
will possible inculcate the idea 
that the future world order depends 
upon common concerted action all 
nations those areas which affect them 
all. The statement essay 
“Health” Persistent International 
Issues that “the health nations in- 
fluenced disease any one” has impli- 
cations far beyond the issue physical 
health alone. Such statement could 
well used text for the lesson that 
national self-interest good argument 
for altruism international relations. 
effective, cannot promoted without 
some limitation national sovereignty. 
pupils through the study history 
can made realize that their own 

ation has been constructed and that 
concerted national action the interests 
all has been made possible limita- 
tions sovereignty individuals and 
groups, will possible carry the 
lesson the stage. But just 
the freedom individuals and groups 
within nation regulated law, 
the sovereignty nations must regu- 
rate, freedom regulated law has cre- 
ated and enriched the opportunities 
the individual for the fullest develop- 
ment his personality. the same way 
may expected that the sovereignty 
nations under the rule international 
law will permit each nation, freed from 
the fear international lawlessness and 
anarchy, develop its own civilization 
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and culture contribution the prog- 
ress the culture and civilization the 
world. 

The traditional concept nationalism, 
which has dominated education every- 
where, today under criticism. Nothing 
more calculated destroy than the 
resentment the use the veto power 
the United Nations. The inclusion 
the right veto itself relic 
the traditional practice placing national 
interests above the interests humanity. 
Nevertheless, without envisaging the 
supergovernment, there are sufficient ex- 
the common interests humanity 
which build program education. 
The most important lesson that can 
brought home pupils schools that 
internationalism begins home and that 
international politics are increasingly be- 
coming national politics. 

Whether sound pedagogy build 
sense international co-operation 
fear, as, for example, fear the menace 
the atom bomb, may open ques- 
tion. The fact, however, cannot ig- 


nored. statement issued June 


30, 1947, the Emergency Committee 
Atomic Scientists the United States 
the Committee expressed its opinion 
that “in the long run, the creation 
supra-national government, with powers 
adequate the responsibility main- 
taining the peace, necessary.” The 
statement then proceeds follows: 


this realistic? believe that nothing 
less realistic. know that the develop- 
ments science and technology have de- 
termined that the peoples the world are 
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longer able live under competing na- 
tional sovereignties with war the ulti- 
mate arbitrator. Men must understand that 
the times demand higher realism, which 
recognizes that “no man island,” that 
our fate joined with that our fellow- 
men throughout the world. 


The task imparting knowledge 
the problems and issues that affect man- 
kind today not difficult, educators 
set their minds it. Despite discourage- 
ment and failure, what can done 
giving instruction international re- 
lations was demonstrated the period 
between the two wars. The experiments 
during this period also illustrate the fact 
succeed, education cannot alone; 
the best that can hope for that the 
break gauge between education and 
international politics will repaired 
the future. 

There is, however, another and 
more serious obstacle the way edu- 
cation for internationalism. This the 
common aversion foreigners and 
tendency look for and exaggerate 
differences because the traditional 
udices that have been built up. Foreigners 
are fitted into certain accepted labels 
which are most cases derogatory. For 
the antagonisms and prejudices only 
part the blame attaches for- 
mal education, although the primary 
purpose secure the revision school 
textbooks was encourage the elimina- 
tion statements that might incite 
hatred contempt members other 
nations. The explanation and the 
remedy for these antagonisms and prej- 
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udices may left psychologists. The 
fact remains, however, that there al- 
ways feeling superiority among 
members one nation toward members 
other nations. Gilbert and Sullivan’s 
“For Englishman” has its paral- 
lels other countries. That feeling 
superiority was well brought out 
stanza The Belle New York: 


Our virtues continue strike 
qualities magnificent see. 

course you could never like us, 
But like you’re able be. 


Rudyard Kipling, however, expressed 
sentiment which more widesperad 
than one could wish and which would 
effectively stand the way interna- 
tional understanding. the first stanza 
The Stranger Kipling wrote: 


The Stranger within gate, 
may true kind, 

But does not talk— 
cannot feel his mind. 

see the face and the eyes and the mouth, 
But not the soul behind. 


Deplorable this sentiment may be, 
sounds warning and the same time 
chalienge education. the respon- 
sibility education, greater today than 
ever, promote understanding and 
appreciation the mind and soul 
others, whether fellow-nationals not. 
Fortunately the trend setting an- 
other direction. address July 
1947, President Truman, paraphrasing 
international terms statement 
Thomas Jefferson’s said: 


the nations the world expect live 
ignorance and suspicion each other 
state peace, they expect what never 
was and never can 
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this point the Government the 
States Parties the Constitution 
UNESCO had already declared: 


That ignorance each other’s ways and 
lives has been common cause, throughout 
the history mankind, that suspicion 
and mistrust between the peoples the 
world through which their differences have 
too often broken into war. 


This declaration clearly defines the 
responsibility education the days 
that lie ahead. Equally definitive the 
further statement the Preamble the 
Constitution UNESCO that the 
“unanimous, lasting, and sincere support 
peace” must secured and that peace 
must founded “upon the intellectual 
and moral solidarity mankind,” de- 
veloped through education support the 
political and economic arrangements 
governments, 

From whatever angle the problem 
education, national and international 
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approached, clear that its roots must 
spring from the soil national cultures, 
Education for internationalism cannot 
superimposed upon the tradition 
national education, which the past has 
ignored its obligations internation- 
ally interdependent world and has too 
often been directed the construction 
intellectual barriers between nations. 
There cannot be, even were desir- 
able, uniform pattern education for 
all nations the world. But all systems 
education can animated com- 
mon spirit which looks the construc- 
tion new world order peace, inter- 
national understanding, and international 
co-operation. The issue to- 
day whether education the spirit 
internationalism compatible with the 
aims national education. The answer 
that question can found analy- 
sis the foundations national educa- 
tion. 


Max Marshall wrote (“Corrected Curricula,” School and Society, 


December 1950) the following: 


“As long the success university and its teachers can 
measured terms the number its students and number courses, 
controlling interest the affairs the school can gained the 
same tactics used gain control company. The function 
university, however, does not fit such methods.” 

Change “university” above “college” “secondary school sys- 
tem” and you have the same truth expressed. The controls are now 
being exercised English, social sciences, business, extra-curricular 
Mathematics and foreign languages are and have been for 
some years receding. true also the priceless fundamentals 
English, superseded the heart English departments themselves 
the supposedly more exalting things literature-minus-language. 


—A. 
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How They It? 


OTHER Day happened talk 
with scholar Jewish history 
about the difficulties which modern de- 
nominations have making church 
school attractive children. secured 
for invitation the school 
the Jewish community one the 
suburbs Boston. 

There found situation amazingly 
different from those had met when 
years ago the minister congre- 
gation asked evaluate for him 
some the attempts Protestant par- 
ents and ministers introduce the 
younger generation into the religious 
tradition. course, one cannot use the 
same yardstick for judging typical 
Sunday morning instruction Chris- 
tian denomination and Jewish school 
where children meet three times week 
for the purpose acquaintance not only 
with the Jewish religion, but also with 
the Hebrew language. 

However, could not help but medi- 
tate upon some rather fundamental edu- 
cational problems when heard these 
youths recite famous passages the 
Bible its original language. 

These young people attend their re- 
ligious school addition their regular 
public instruction. all members 
minorities against whom the demon 
prejudice likes direct itself, they may 
occasionally suffer from discriminating 
remarks; but they and their parents are 
decided have their share our public 
school system like every other citizen. 


They know that the privilege preserv- 
ing individuality spiritual heritage 
presupposes the obligation support the 
democratic foundation the community. 

Since there are many schools the 
same kind the United States, one may 
well ask the question whether have 
not here answer the issue that 
troubles increasingly not only this coun- 
try, but also other countries, namely the 
parallelism between church regulated 
and public national schools. far, the 
insistence specific forms religious 
education has mostly led separation 
some groups children from the rest 
the younger population. all 
know, many citizens—whether rightly 
not—see this separation danger 
unity. There are, furthermore, com- 
plaints the part denominationally 
interested parents that they are taxed 
for public school system from which 
neither they nor their children profit. 
Altogether, there has developed 
amount political, legislative and jurid- 
ical argumenting which becomes more 
and more unwieldy and disturbing 
democracy. 

discussions with the defenders 
denominationalism one hears the argu- 
ment that the secular spirit our public 
schools endangers the fullness and purity 
religious experience youth. all 
likelihood, Jewish families which for 
centuries have preserved their faith 
spite persecution are second other 
group with respect their religious 
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loyalty. Who knows how many Chris- 
tians would have stood the tests through 
which they had go? Yet, these families 
are not afraid that their children’s con- 
victions will suffer from the exposure 
teachers other creeds. Apparently, 
confidence breeds courage. May also 
remember that easy work the 
Jewish school demands from its young 
volunteers, not just story-telling other 
forms emotionalism not rarely 
find Christian Sunday schools. The 
road the Jewish tradition goes through 
the gate the Hebrew language. 
high school boy Germany, studied 
Hebrew for some years because was 
required for the study Protestant theo- 
logical faculties. Changing dominat- 
ing interests later on, have forgotten 
everything have learned about He- 
brew, radically that cannot even 
identify the letters. But vividly re- 
member the difficulties had with this 
strange syntax, this inseparable combina- 
tion the definite article with noun and 
the person and tense with the verb, and 
the non-existing vowels for which all 
kinds dots and small lines set above 
underneath the consonants have 
serve awkward substitutes. sure, 
this modern Jewish school all the 
recent devices for learning were skilfully 
applied which the teachers Ger- 
man pre-first world war Gymnasium had 
idea, and which, probably, they would 
even have despised. After all, they were 
dignified and erudite philologists and 
not trained for showing pictures and per- 
forming little plays with their pupils. 

There myth comfortably going 
around the United States, according 
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which some kind divine dispensa- 
tion Americans have particular difficulty 
learning foreign languages. doubt 
have reason for pride the lin- 
guistic skills our high school and 
college students. Though the modern 
teaching devices applied the teaching 
Hebrew are used also good public 
and private schools, the achievements 
are far behind the Jewish children’s 
learning language much more obsti- 
nate than French, German, Spanish, 
even Latin. But certainly cannot 
the climate between the Atlantic and 
Pacific Oceans that makes the acquisition 
foreign vocabulary exceedingly 
difficult. After all, the Jewish children 
the Boston suburb breathe the same air 
all the other Americans. Or, for an- 
other easy escape, should perhaps 
resort another myth, namely that there 
are innate differences various “races” 
which prevent one group from doing— 
good evil—what the other able 
perform? But let put aside the 
myth-making and say the truth. Also 
the learning foreign tongues, just 
the upholding religious convic- 
tions, the secret lies the strength 
motivation and the willingness sacri- 
fice comfort for cause greater im- 
portance. Those who will, can. 

Finally should not forget one fact 
about foreign languages. learned 
properly, the acquisition foreign 
tongue not merely gain vocabulary 
arid reading speaking knowledge, but 
the opening another culture, 
new realm comparison and association 
and, consequently, enrichment per- 
sonality. 
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There may, however, one pedagogi- 
cal factor behind the language success 
the Jewish pupils. Most them, though 
not all, begin their language instruction 
earlier age than our high school 
boys and girls, And there much 
hood that younger children “pick up” 
foreign tongue with greater ease than 
older ones. But there any law this 
country which would forbid our teachers 
giving the chance acquaintance with 
another language intelligent and inter- 
ested youth before the age ten? Can 
afford assume “leadership” the 
world with such desperately small 
number men and women able pro- 
ject themselves the feeling and think- 
ing another nation? 

And here the last point. Apparently, 
despite all additional work, the health 
and vitality the Jewish children does 
not suffer all. The discipline and quiet 
during instruction—and certainly there 
was discipline after the noise and work- 
out the intermission—were not the 
negative kind resulting from tiredly 
obedient “giving in,” but co-operation 
and attention. According informa- 
tion, the children lived the required 
standards their public schools. They 
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participated also sports and other 
outdoor activities. Most our contem- 
porary parents, probably also most 
our teachers, would afraid “over- 
burdening” their children, But are the 
youth who often not know what 
with their leisure time, spend 
merely passive forms amusement, 
more effective the great American 
privilege the “pursuit happiness” 
than these industrious young learners? 
Perhaps, there are subtle factors the 
growth young body and its mind 
that are not even touched what 
generally learn from primarily physi- 
calist concept life and youth. 

But much more than that seems 
stake. the light what certain 
groups the world are able be- 
cause the pride their heritage gives 
them faith their future without driving 
them into separation, might not 
good think little more deeply and 
courageously about the great democratic 
problems diversity unity, variety 
directiveness, and many other prob- 
lems life and culture which concern 
not only the education our youth and 
nation, but also the maturity and future 
all mankind? 


There something human nature which always makes people 
reward merit, matter under what color skin merit found. 
have found, too, that the visible, the tangible, that goes long 
way softening The individual who can something 
that the world wants done, will, the end, make his way regardless 
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GREATHEAD 


hand has shaped this masterpiece skill, 
tool was used from workshop, forge mill, 
But its potentials were truly vast 


has not been nor can surpassed. 


The own initials you may find 
Engraved upon the heart, the soul, the mind— 
His own image made—what priceless worth— 


Linking life His human birth. 
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The Logic History 


QUINTER 


way thinking, the funda- 
tory whether moving purposively. 
And history purposive some 
sense, there progress the realization 
its purpose? There little inclination 
the part recent philosophers re- 
sort the concept transcendent 
Providence directing the affairs men. 
But among the great philosophers 
history, there seems one who 
avoids the idea immanent purpose 
nature and history. This true 
the materialistic Condorcet, Spencer and 
Marx Hegel, Spengler, Soro- 
kin and Toynbee. 

history, three attitudes 
possible. One the denial progress. 
Another the affirmation the law 
progress the basis for history. The 
third the cyclical theory. 


The Denial Progress 


Rousseau maintained the first alter- 
native. The arts and sciences had cor- 
rupted man instead ennobling him, 
said Rousseau. Man born free but 
everywhere found chains. Free 
individual control over property has 
debased society, which needs re- 
deemed through concept collective 
freedom. 

keeping with the spirit Rousseau 
the rather widespread primitive Chris- 
tian attitude that everything getting 
worse and worse and bound con- 
tinue until the return Christ. 


Lyon 


The Garden Eden long, long ago, 
represents the Golden Age. The Mil- 
lennium righteousness will come only 
through miracle. Pessimism about the 
ability man bring golden age 
characterizes the philosophy Rein- 
hold and the neo-orthodox. 

There also great deal popular 
cynicism concerning progress, especially 
light the present politico-economic 
world situation. John Doe likely 
pretty gloomy over the prospects 
establishing any world Utopia, with 
Russia contend with. 

The negativist very likely not 
bother formulate philosophy 
history. general takes the attitude 
that the burden proof lies upon those 
who hold some positive theory 
history. 


The Affirmation Progress 


contrast with the negativistic at- 
titude are the various theories prog- 
ress, taught Condorcet and later 
modified Hegel, Marx, and Spencer. 
These all share basic outlook opti- 
mism with regard human history. 


Condorcet 


Condorcet was the first and most naive 
exponent the inevitability human 
progress. His law progress was based 
upon the significant insight that each 
stage contains something which guaran- 
tees that the values achieved preceding 


Niebuhr, R., The Nature and Destiny Man. 
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stages shall never lost. Having 
learned raise their own meat, man 
would never back hunting and 
fishing. Having learned plant, man 
would never revert the nomadic stage. 
The invention language, writing, the 
alphabet, and printing are examples 
steps human progress, each which 
guaranteed the permanent possession 
all that had gone before. 

There certain empirical quality 
Condorcet’s thinking which, although 
coming during the century before 
Hegel, Marx, and Spencer, makes his 
theory superior theirs important 
respects. 


Hegel 


Hegel chose base his theory 
history upon logic rather than upon ob- 
reading Hegel’s philosophy 
history one gets the inevitable impres- 
sion that the fascinating observations 
which did make concerning human 
progress were made selective basis. 
first adopted philosophy history 
which had the characteristics mathe- 
matical rigor. Then looked around 
and found those examples which 
thought would prove the validity his 
logic. 

Hegel’s basic doctrine that history 
the progressive realization freedom is, 
fundamentally, grand but unwar- 
ranted assumption. Maybe that what 
history ought be. But has not been 
that yet, any consistent universal 
sense. making the Divine Idea move 
from East West just the right time, 
Hegel made case for his theory. But 
had neglect all other parts the 
globe and all other times and seasons 
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order secure his validity. century 
after wrote, even his own German 
paradise had become totalitarian dic- 
tatorship. Heaven soon lay ruins, and 
America, mere “echo the old 
world,” tried restore freedom 
Europe and the world. Now today man- 
kind confused about freedom. Half 
the world proclaims that the other 
half the workers are slaves the pluto- 
crats, while the latter half the world 
replies that under Communism men’s 
souls have been enslaved their desire 
for material equality. 

The main issue which Hegelianism 
osophy history its rationalistic ideal- 
ism, According Hegel human progress 
takes place through the conflict 
tween states, States are self-conscious or- 
gans the Divine Idea. The course 
history reveals growing consciousness 
the ideals for which states fight. Al- 
ways the victor the state with the right 
its side. Since logic reality, power 
the side the logical idea. Truth 
must win. Through the conflict thesis 
and antithesis there emerges synthesis 
comes more rational, the interstate wars 
become less and less wars passion and 
prejudice, and more and more clearly 
American, whose country has never yet 
lost war (prior Korea), would 
readily agree that the decisions armed 
might coincide with the decisions 
justice. 


Progress for Marx 


Hegel through Feuerbach inspired 
Marx’s dialectical materialism. Marx 
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antithesis-synthesis formula for 
the course history. But whereas for 
Hegel the conflict was between states 
struggling for principles, for Marx the 
struggle was between classes struggling 
for economic advantage. For Hegel the 
final solution international conflict 
was the attainment freedom through 
self-consciousness state which rec- 
ognized the Christian principle indi- 
vidual moral autonomy and social 
darity. Concretely this meant the tri- 
umph the German brand Christian 
civilization. For Marx the solution 
age-long class conflict was the absorption 
all other classes into the proletariat, 
since with everyone worker, sharing 
the products his labor justly, there 
would more economic conflict. 
would seem, from the above, that 
there was more room for freedom 
Hegel’s theory than Marx. But just 
the opposite the case. Theoretically 
with Hegel every event rationally 
necessary, and the only human freedom 
lies identifying oneself with the ra- 
tional. But with Marx the individual 
has free will. Even the course history 
only partly determined. Various causal 
factors have relative degrees impor- 
tance history, but economic interest 
the most influential, and the general 
historical process determined it. 
Specific acts and types development 
are exempt. For example, whether 
not given individual will line with 
the communists matter his own 
free will. inevitable that many 
workers will recognize their common 
interests, opposed the capitalists, 
and will become communists. But the 
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individual’s action depends his own 
Furthermore there are whole 
specialized fields historical develop- 
ment which are totally unaffected the 
economic factor. This true the his- 
tory language, for example. But the 
general movement 
ring class conflicts culminating the 
final conflict between the capitalists and 
the proletariat—all this determined 
economic laws. The triumph the 
proletariat inevitable; yet even this 
can hastened our help. with 
Hegel, with Marx, the forces deter- 
mining the ‘course history are not 
transcendent but immanent. 
long the order nature. They con- 
stitute kind providence without 
being called. 


Spencer 


Herbert Spencer, British contempo- 
rary Marx, applied his universal law 
evolution human history. While 
Marx taught that collectivism was the 
inevitable outcome the forces his- 
tory Spencer was teaching that individ- 
ualism was sure triumph. The tend- 
ency all things pass “from 
indefinite incoherent homogeneity 
definite coherent heterogeneity” was 
what guaranteed that the human race 
would become more and more individ- 
ualistic. the same time the law 
adaptation insured ultimate human har- 
mony. 


Cycles History 


The Italian philosopher Vico early 
the 18th century attempted modern- 
ize the cyclical theory history held 
the ancients, The French Michelet 
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the 19th century made kind spiral 
zig-zag theory out it, each cycle 
being improvement over its prede- 
cessor the whole. Then the 20th 
century the German Spengler and the 
American Sorokin expressed variations 
the cyclical theory. Nietzsche’s theory 


also belongs this classification. 


Spengler 

teaches that all cultures 
either are least are like organisms 
having soul independent the souls 
that compose its cells. Like other organ- 
isms culture has its normal span 
life, which happens about thou- 
sand years. The period its old age 
may prolonged cut short. But 
die senility. Then another cultural 
organism, having already taken seed, 
grows out the remains the old one. 
The new culture entirely different 
from the old one. has much indi- 
viduality the human person who dif- 
fers from other human persons. 

For Spengler nature the “become,” 
and history the “becoming.” Nature 
stiff, analysable, causative. History 
not causative, but subject “destiny.” 
know destiny, were, instinc- 
tively. Destiny that necessity which 
arises from organic relationships such 
characterize both biological individ- 
uals and social cultures. possible 
predict history general terms. 

According the analogy each epoch 
germinates, grows into bud and flowers 
into genius, then grows old and senile 
and finally dies. Another analogy 
the seasons, Each culture has its spring 
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(childhood) settlement and conquest, 
its creative summer (youth) ripening 
consciousness, its fall (maturity) with 
its large cities, commerce, and character- 
istic technology, and its winter (senility) 
war, wealth, utilitarianism, slavery 
the machine, imperialism, birth con- 
trol, and skepticism. 

Analogy shows three main culture- 
civilizations the past. These are not 
the threadbare triad “ancient, medi- 
eval and modern.” Spengler’s past epochs 
are Classical (Apollonian), Magian 
(Semitic), and Western (Faustian). 
Classical culture sprang 
1000 and 800 B.C., flowered forth the 
genius preceding Socrates, was made into 
static civilization with more breadth 
than depth Socrates-Plato-Aristotle, 
and declined the days the Lyceum 
and Academy. Future eras attempted 
revive the classical culture, but none 
really understood it. fact, culture 
can understood people any other 
culture. culture matter feeling, 
and not understanding. 

Magian culture sprang from Persian, 
Jewish, Christian and Arabic sources 
about the close the Greek classical 
period, and ran its course thousand 
years, superseded the Western 
culture. 

Western culture, like its predecessors, 
has now spent its course, and already 
new spirit brewing. The characteristic 
western culture the feeling end- 
less space. The Faustian soul dominates 
our instincts. The Greek was horrified 
the idea the infinite. revel 
it, mathematics, astronomy, art, re- 
ligion, philosophy. Newton, Leibnitz, 
Goethe, Shakespeare were the 
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flowering genii this culture, since 
when the decline has set in. have 
now just civilization, the thin veneer 
what once was,—no more originality, 
except that which presages the new era. 
The west doomed. 


Sorokin’s Phases 


adherent the cyclical theory history. 
There are three phases through which 
every culture passes, namely, the idea- 
tional, the idealistic, and the 
the ideational phase this life but 
preparation for another life far better 
and truer. God’s will 
Spiritual values are emphasized. the 
sensate stage culture reality viewed 
sensory. Materialism its philosophy, 
whether stated implied. The only 
thing that matters, the scheme 
values the sensate stage, material 
well being. The idealistic phase com- 
bines certain features the sensate and 
ideational phases attempt unify 
human life and aspirations. The ideal- 
istic phase likely come between the 
ideational and the sensate. 

The age Plato and Aristotle was 
idealistic, following ideational age 
the great Greek dramatists. The sen- 
sate stage followed the age Plato and 
Aristotle, and turn was followed 
the ideational stage the Christian 
medieval culture. Then came the ideal- 
istic phase culture beginning with 
Thomas Aquinas. This turn was fol- 
lowed the sensate culture modern 
science and empiricism. Now this stage 
decaying and ready transcended 
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another phase, probably the idea- 


Does this succession cultural phases 
bring progress the whole, 
rather meaningless? Let see what 
Sorokin may say this topic. Speaking 
the sensate phase which even now 
drawing close, Sorokin states: 


The senate phase wrote truly the most 
magnificent page the whole history 
mankind and culture. this sense dis- 
charged its greatest mission faithfully and 
fruitfully. Now tired and exhausted. 
deserves rest. should hand the 
torch creativeness other forms 
culture. While resting, the ideational 
and idealistic cultures will carry the great 
creative mission mankind. When these 
their turn are tired, then the rested sen- 
sate culture will again arise and will take 
the torch from the tired grasp the fa- 
tigued cultures. And the creative mis- 
sion mankind will and the 


What Sorokin really trying tell 
The Crisis Our Age that 
our present world crisis our sensate sys- 
tem values inadequate. Instead 
the standard utility should sub- 
stitute absolute standard, based 
recognition the divine over nature. 
Our present ideals colossalism, rel- 
ativism law and morals, and con- 
tractualism society, can never save 
from our present sickness. Yet quite 
certain that will saved. Salvation 
involving wars and all kinds 
troubles. But this always happens 
passing from one phase culture into 
another. like Toynbee’s “time 
troubles” which for Toynbee, however, 
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foreshadows the disintegration civili- 
zation. 

From the quotation cited above 
gather that Sorokin believes that this 
humanity’s way making progress. 
Progress for him would not repre- 
sented straight line, but zig- 
zag which dips and down, but goes 
the long run. 

other words each phase culture 
has its limitations. The ideational phase 
lacks certain pragmatic practicality 
which necessary progress. The 
sensate has this excellence but lacks the 
sense divine direction which found 
the ideational. The idealistic might 
seem the best, but unfortunately 
unstable because attempts unite op- 
posites new phase culture. one 
phase inevitably follows the other. This 
happens 


Progress for Toynbee 


Arnold has tried de- 
duce the laws history from study 
the history twenty-six civilizations. 
thinks finds pattern running 
through all them, with modifications 
human freedom. 

According Toynbee civilizations 
spring from man’s response chal- 
lenges, either from nature from man. 
The Nile forest-jungle was 
challenge the creators Egyptian 
civilization. The inferior nomadic civili- 
zation was created those who chose 
the easier path life the desert, 
instead plunging into the Nile jungle 


Toynbee, The Study History, 
six volumes. 


clear out home and form society. 
Hellenic civilization was born out 
response both the natural challenge 
the Mediterranean sea and the human 
challenge from surrounding 
tions. (An over-response creates the 
conditions for new challenge. Thus 
growth takes place renewed responses 
new challenges.) 

The twenty-six societies civiliza- 
tions into which Toynbee 
tory, each tends through certain 
phases somewhat similar animal 
organism. These societies, rather than 
nations, are the proper subject for the 
study history. For example, mod- 
ern western nation can understood 
apart from all the western European 
nations and America, which together 
form society civilization. The char- 
acter each society made its “cre- 
ative minority.” process which 
calls mimesis, the majority imitates the 
creative minority without really under- 
standing them. Upon reaching maturity, 
that is, after the real creations cul- 
ture have been invented, the society 
controlled “dominant minority.” 
That is, the creative minority turns into 
dominant minority because un- 
able create anything new without 
diverging from and tending de- 
stroy the culture which its favorable 
position depends. And the fruitless, 
inflexible period civilization sets 
and lasts until some new society takes 
its place, through new creative minor- 
ity. This final period civilization 
presaged “time troubles” and 
comes into being the form uni- 
versal state, wherein law and order are 
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enforced kind external authority. 

Toynbee seems teach that progress 
takes place the whole, different 
civilizations develop and succeed one 
another. Yet there guarantee 
nature Providence that any specific 
society will make inevitable progress. 
Some societies lacking the necessary 
vigor have been absorbed other more 
vigorous societies. Such was the case with 
the Scandinavian society which was ab- 
sorbed the western European civili- 
zation. Other societies have been unable 
respond their challenges with 
energy enough both meet the chal- 
lenge and make progress. 
pened the case the Eskimos, But 
long the challenge not too severe, 
civilization’s greatness proportional 
the magnitude the challenge which 
gave rise it. 

inexorable law requires that 
culture must die the close thou- 
sand years. The similarity between 
civilization and animal organism 
purely figurative. Our civilization has 
now lasted about thousand years. But 
may indefinitely prolong its life 
renewed creative energy. Yet there are 
signs its decay, its failure deal 
creatively with the challenges which 
continue present themselves West- 
ern Christendom. and when break- 
down does occur our civilization, 
may sure that will from within. 
have only ourselves fear. For 
all breakdowns are within, and occur 
when proletariat arises create dif- 
ferent culture. 

Civilizations have internal 
tariats and external proletariats. prole- 
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tariat “in but not of” civilization. 
Christianity was the internal proletariat 
the universal state Hellenic cul- 
ture. The barbarians were the external 
proletariat. From the proletariat come 
the makings the civilization which 
succeed disintegrating civilization. 

Toynbee finds Providence immanent 
within the processes history. There 
other satisfactory explanation for 
the tendency societies create 
unique culture, meet their challenges 
from nature and from other societies, 
and flower into civilization out 
which other societies eventually are 
born. But for Toynbee the final analy- 
sis, progress depends upon the will 
power and intelligence the society. 
The moral factor most important for 
Toynbee. There suggestion the 
inevitable march progress found 
Condorcet and Spencer. Nor does one 
even Sorokin, over the fact that so- 
ciety like organism which grows old 
and must eventually die. long 
society has life, there hope for re- 
juvenation and indefinitely prolonged 
creative activity. 

Not that Toynbee believes that West- 
ern Christendom will respond its 
present challenges and continue cre- 
ate. really somewhat pessimistic, 
yet hopeful—on the whole. thinks 
may respond favorably. 

Certainly there salvation 
“archaism,” which idealizes the good 
old days. can never return the 
past. Nor there any hope futurism, 
that is, revolutionary utopianism. Vio- 
lence too destructive. And detach- 
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ment just futile archaism. With- 
drawal must succeeded return 
with vision and strength; this what 
Toynee calls transfiguration. 

The larger context through which 
our total situation may transfigured 
may best conceived terms the 
Kingdom God, which not time. 
The divine kingdom able penetrate 
our societal life and transfigure it. Whole 
civilizations, like prophets, have with- 
drawn for season and have returned 
with renewed vigor and purpose, and 
created for themselves prolonged and 
transfigured life. Perhaps 
been doing this, said Toynbee prior 
1940.° 

Toynbee finds evidence today 
attempt avoid the universal state 
means retarding arresting the 
decay our society. have prevented 
Germany from establishing the univer- 
sal state. And now instead world 
government are trying set 
federation peace-seeking nations 
which each society can continue pro- 
gress terms its own internal needs 
and spiritual insight. 


Some Conclusions 


The errors the philosophers 
history reading the signs the times 
have been glaring that perhaps 
the part wisdom refrain from 
making any predictions. Yet one with 
historical sense impressed with the 
tendency history recur. Three 
world wars one half-century consti- 
tute overwhelming evidence this tend- 
ency. Men not easily learn the les- 
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sons history. But that does not prove 
that there are lessons learned. 
The prophets Israel made remark- 
ably few predictions; but the predictions 
which make were based upon 
their insight into the tendencies his- 
tory. was not difficult for careful 
student events see the direction 
which they were moving, and predict 
their conclusion. 

The mistake the cyclical theorists, 
however, has been read into history 
certain inevitable recurrences. The tend- 
encies history are not inevitable, but 
only contingent, and the lessons the 
past are always relative the total situ- 
ation. say that third parties, 
politics, are usually short-lived, must 
understand that statement the light 
make universal law. England 
major party gave way third party. 
The same thing could happen the 
United States, depending the total 
situation. like manner say that 
upsetting the balance world-power 
leads world war. But this need not 
always the case. will unless 
provide for realistic system interna- 
tional law and sanctions. 

One tendency humanity, easily ob- 
servable, learn mistakes. The 
learning process may pretty slow, 
but sure nevertheless. Therefore 
reject the position ultimate pessi- 
mism regarding the future man. There 
has been definite progress human af- 
fairs over long period time. This 
also science, invention, education, 
feminism, release from the fears 
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superstition, and many other areas. 

Present prospects for the human race 
certainly not offer any basis for easy 
optimism. Yet the reason why are 
having war the present time be- 
cause men are dissatisfied with the out- 
look for their children and their chil- 
dren’s children. want bring about 
one world, which peace has better 
chance than has had the past. 
this characteristic man which offers 
the best assurance progress the 
future. Man’s willingness 
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his present interests for his children’s 
sake points toward the reality sacri- 
ficial our universe. 

Fruitless have been the efforts 
formulate the law progress, 
Comte, Hegel, Spencer and Marx. Con- 
dorcet came close stating such 
law possible do. But this 
issue, most issues metaphysics, 
proof possible. The evidence may 
lead conviction, and conviction may 
console and inspire. That perhaps 
much dare hope. 


TRANSMITTER 


MELLICHAMP 


Shiny thing dials and nervous hands, 

The product century thought; 

Sleek, impassive, copper-nerved, stands, 

The monument that countless hands have wrought. 


Fifty thousand watts speed light, 
Flung towers reaching the sky— 
Hear the message hurled into the night: 
Poopsie Woopsies always satisfy. 
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Circumferential Magnitude 


Everts 


The room low and square and small 
with nothing more than roof and wall 
and floor circumscribe the space 
that shelters its embrace. 

window the farther side 

invites vista where the wide 

high well, and immense, 

challenges its intense 
determination include 

dimension infinitude. 


The man leans the sill 

from dawn dark; and with will 
attempts intercept the view 
intended for the residue 

that draws the vision like kite 
beyond the far horizon’s light. 
From where looks where far wide 
—about, below, either side— 

river shudders fright 

with shadow shivering the night. 
Three minutes lapse and then boat 
belches out single note 

warning, chasing him 

off and out with strategem. 


looks again; this time, high; 
and sees three rivers the sky. 
one little boat propels 
itself where sits and tells 
climbs right without word 
and off goes join the two 
other rivers where new 

vista opens and proceeds 

clear the way leads 

where flies him like kite 
into horizon’s site 

projected admit 

him the ultimate. 
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Can the Reform Movement Really 
Reform Our Colleges? 


business man, caught with- 
out coveted college education, 
man, made excellent progress or- 
thodox studies, much that 
aspired take the study Greek 
summer diversion. Asking the advice 
one his professors, got the green 
light, and was about begin. Then, 
long Pullman trip, which gave ample 
time for conversation, met profes- 
sor from another university. was 
now advised that one his mousy tem- 
perament should avoid Greek like the 
plague. was suggested that spend 
his summer leisure series visits 
Chicago museums, and, since was 
bachelor, that make the visits with 
lady friend. was directed the 
Field Museum, study Malvina 
man’s sculptures contemporary men 
around the world, and follow 
reading her book “Heads and Tales.” 
Fine Arts, and form his own opinions 
about their superb French moderns, 
buy their brochures, read them, talk 
about his own impressions, and carry 
from there his interests developed. 
Which his two mentors finally 
followed, not know. But know 
that the conflict between them the 
very epitome the conflict which rages 
our colleges today between those who 


resist change, and those who propose it. 

There veritable ferment work 
the college campuses America, 
working toward deep and basic changes 
all the ways which education goes 
on. not necessary labor this point, 
nor list the complex but familiar 
forces work toward changed civili- 
zation. Rather important look 
beyond our restless self-criticism see 
if, the distant horizon, may de- 
scry the dim outlines what be. 

Without such vision, our progress 
will slow. The current school cur- 
riculum makers little help, since 
their methods are based upon the very 
premises which are being discarded 
part the old order. They have ad- 
vanced little beyond counting and check- 
ing current practice, and refabricating 
it. Their methods are not drastic enough, 
for what society actually trying 
jettison its cargo ineffectual 
thoughts, rid itself its non-func- 
tional concepts. The reformers, how- 
ever, are not motivated new vision, 
but merely fear, fear disintegra- 
tion, fear collapse. They are not the 
inspired followers new leader, for 
they shun leaders. Rather are they dis- 
ciples, looking for prophet who will 
preach new gospel. They still cling 
recent prophets, not having discovered 
their inadequacy. Could all recon- 
cile ourselves genuine change would 
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possible chart new course and 
follow it. and when are willing 
number definite characteristics can 
appear the colleges tomorrow. 


Emphasis upon the Development 
Personality 


One the most essential themes 
impending educational reform new 
emphasis personality. Briefly, this 
means that colleges are becoming in- 
creasingly concerned about the people 
they teach. The college teacher was 
purveyor basic total value, but 
the teacher one subject. If, for ex- 
ample, this happened biology, then 
had studied intimately, and 
teacher expounded meticulously. 
the wavering current state biology 
seemed suggest some creed, then that 
fashionable creed, matter what its 
consequences human behavior, became 
his Message. let the seed fall upon 
good ground, and left grow 
would, Since was regarded the 
Truth, what effect had upon the con- 
duct students was none his affair. 
The medicine had administered, 
even the disease immaturity were 
not cured. disagree was heresy, fly- 
ing the face annotated facts. 
pupil inquiry basic matters was sup- 
pressed, and consent was enforced. 

This state affairs was means 
limited biology. The economic inter- 
pretation history swept the schools. 
Man was shown not the maker 
economic forces, but slave them. 
Students completely lost sight the 
fact that men make their own living 
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conditions. Banks merely keep the books, 
the life men have already lived, total- 
ling their excesses into the red and 
their successes into the black, per- 
sonality and behavior which 
count. The professor English, too, 
reigned his small kingdom. Perhaps 
liked Shaw, but despised Blake. Only 
the occasional rebel could survive 
despise Shaw and discover Blake. Worse 
still, what the student himself said, 
thought, wrote was matter 
importance promise. 

But the College which come, 
what the pupil is, feels, imagines 
the beginning the story, though not 
the end it. When the College the 
new era comes into being, its content and 
its method teaching, its examinations 
and its credit system will longer 
based upon acquiescence and conformity. 
Rather will seek discover what good 
beginnings students have already made, 
and help them find themselves and 
set high goals. Pupils will urged 
discover, rather than compelled 
believe. Candidate for degree, stu- 
dent will also regarded candidate 
become man. 


Activity Method 


Colleges are already eager and willing 
consider improved approach 
terms personality, theme which has 
become relatively popular academic 
circles recent years. They are far 
more reluctant face the necessity 
the active mood matters teaching 
method. fact, might said, that 
attempts modernize teaching col- 
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leges recent years, have steadfastly 
shunned activity. Every subterfuge has 
been used set forth some new plan 
which does not involve activated 
method teaching. The widely her- 
alded Great Books movement, for in- 
stance, seems have had just this 
characteristic. Was not little more 
than ballyhoo about the great books 
which had always been, and still are, the 
heart teaching every standard col- 
lege, the inherited 
culture that half the world called 
the West? Has there been any hope 
among its exponents that, from their 
classes, might come some new essayist, 
that the result this education would 
great novelist new prophet? 
They hoped secure obedience past 
prophets, not inspire new ones. 
Those colleges which adopted 
“core” have featured 
surveys the fields social science, 
science, and psychology, some similar 
combination. These became merely new 
arrangement 
student such class could propose 
pursue the shortcomings the current 
form the theory evolution without 
being laughed out class. student 
history would encouraged ac- 
cept opportunity leave class 
study our national monuments Wash- 
ington. class literature would 
urged produce, and present during 
class periods, even modern-clothes 
version Macbeth. Professors litera- 
ture read the classics aloud class, 
and even read from modern anthologies, 
but our hundreds surreptitious poets 
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get hearing, and their muse dies 
neglect. student art appreciation 
were ever permitted get beyond slides 
projected screen teachers’ com- 
ments, might see for himself the 
Museum Modern Art. things did 
far, imagine the reception the 
student would get should fail 
impressed this Museum’s smugness, 
its steely superiority complex. 
The more active forms teaching 
seldom come into being, because indi- 
vidual group action the part 
students would deeply disturbing. 
would shake the college its founda- 
tions, and for this reason generally 
avoided. This goes the heart the 
matter change. Until the college final- 
admits the action theme into its sym- 
phony, there will really new edu- 
cation. This the disagreeable reality 
which must faced. This the revolu- 
tion. this accepted, all desirable 
change will come corollary. But 
hold back from this tenet, this prac- 
tice, reform will halting 
hearted. appraising all new methods, 
all curriculum reformers, all new proj- 
ects, all supposedly enlightened experi- 
ments, let apply this acid test. they 
involve students significant doings, 
genuine activities? not, they are 
frauds. They are moving they know not 
where, they know not how. the words 
Froebel—“The starting point all 
that appears, all that exists and there- 
fore all intellectual conception ac- 
tion. From action, from acting, therefore, 
start true human education, the devel- 
oped education man; action, act- 
ing must rooted and spring up.” 
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Resolution Conflicts between Various 
Aspects Subject-Matter 


The search today for complex 
which will compromise and harmonize 
conflicts which have arisen the field 
traditional learning. long for 
synthesis. True that reject al- 
ready available syntheses 
blinded the conflicts which exist, 
not like the guise which they ap- 
pear. wait for the presentation 
view all, which will clearly set into 
the sketching-forth the elements 
which recognize valid truth. are 
confused psychology which obscures 
the self, lest prove embarrassing; 
biology which worships the orthodox 
form evolution because, slamming 
the door shut further explanation, 
seems settle things; physics that 
clings Newton, and disoriented 
mathematics that loves 
theory, and resents application. True 
each these fields the modernists are 
slowly winning against older concepts, 
but the older concepts which are 
entrenched orthodox education. 

Serious conflicts often exist within 
given area. some advanced teachers 
teach new views context that will 
not admit them. For instance, some 
famous psychologists write books about 
human personality, describing its parts 
and aspects detail, but never face 
admit the actual existence personality 
whole undivided phenomenon. 
have today the strange spectacle 
teaching false psychology person- 
ality, misleading, illogical, 
contradictory. 


The best practical answer these 
problems conflict seems pro- 
longed discussion and research. There 
better way. the way pliable 
acceptance the philosophy activity. 
But this goes too much against the grain 
the academician, that the long way 
round seems the only hope. This 
means tremendous search and research, 
meticulous 
codification, reference 
ence, unending discussion until the time 
when acceptable pattern can emerge. 

scholars are willing ruthless 
enough. There must committees, con- 
ferences, discussion, papers, books. There 
must special public gatherings and 
special committees local colleges. 
Each complex area must set 
against the complex each other area, 
biology against mathematics, and mathe- 
matics against physics, until the link- 
ages can discovered. this process, 
much that loved will fall away. 
must let go. Losing it, will lose 
our smugness. will discover that 
the abjurations our youth were lightly 
and carelessly made. There are men 
the headlines today who accepted prem- 
ises from their college teachers which 
have led them far astray. The settled 
universe thirty years ago gone. 
Belief and unbelief longer stand. 
Often they seem have changed places 
with one another. Certainly the pillars 
are shaken, and the pillars that 
must go. 


Search for Sanctions 


Brought academic atmos- 
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phere which one could find any 
reason for doing for not doing any- 
thing, many teachers have not felt ade- 
quate guide youth this way that. 
Rather have they been content let 
youth find the way which they them- 
selves could not find. has been era 
tolerance. the cold light aca- 
demic freedom, teachers have been 
highly tolerant doubt, little less 
tolerant belief. Belief has seemed 
some too committal. has been 
could understand how one could not 
understand, but could not understand 
how anyone could. 

Often has been supposed that 
things went wrong, this was due too 
much belief. Doubt had not gone far 
enough. Superstition, still hanging 
some quarters, could still the cause 
our increasing troubles. This carried 
through two world wars which the 
academic world still assumed that 
had not yet given enough, were not 
sufficiently There was hope 
still Science, which was still but half 
tried. was until Science itself came 
with trump card. Its path had 
ended destruction, annihilation. Be- 
lieving nothing had ultimately pro- 
duced it. Thus many lost faith 
our unbelief. were ready cry out 
—let there something wrong. There 
must something wrong, for have 
done it. Pragmatic the end, have 
thus come against the necessity for 
sanctions. 

There abroad today longing for 
something which can place the rubber 
stamp right and wrong behavior 
and events. The increase the sale 
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self-help books has been phenomenal. 
Unable priests and ministers, 
many have sought watch and weigh 
private. Dale Carnegie and Harry 
Overstreet have become best sellers, and 
theirs are books with touch gospel. 
The world watching see old 
truths mean anything new situations. 
keeper? And so, why not mine? 
civilization’s destiny new war, one 
world, just higher taxes? The search 
on, and colleges cannot avoid the 
problem sanctions, and just wherein 
they lie. 


Character Development 


The breakdown personalities and 
contracts high places, beginning 
mention character goal educa- 
tion was, just few years ago, regarded 
slightly impolite. One who did was 
“blue laws,” religious fanatic. 
Freedom think you please was sup- 
posed produce the opportunity for 
sincerity, and sincerity was regarded 
the over-all virtue. Hypocrite moralists 
were out. They were like the inhabitants 
“Spoon River” who did one thing 
and professed another. Sincere men 
would automatically right, and doing 
right they would have need for char- 
acter training. 

How different today. Public per- 
fidy regarded normal, hypocrisy 
necessary. Men would look down their 
noses the radio told the truth, instead 
barrage conflicting opposites for 
the bright listener balance him- 
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self. man jumps bail, some think 
him clever. publicly profane 
because too like us, common clay. 
government says will not devalue 
money but then does so, not because 
lie best, and the truth dangerous? 
The misdemeanors the common man 
are understandable, but are becoming 
too inconvenient. Autocide, youthful de- 
linquency, adult violence reach pitch 
that threatens even 
hoods. Through all parents, that’s us, 
can’t wrong, the finger points 
schools. Many criminals are educated 
men. hear the old unwelcome cry 
for character. 

Whatever the new program col- 
leges must strive turn out men who 
may regarded good men, true and 
useful citizens. How trite and namby- 
pamby sounds, does not? Yet col- 
leges must face it. How inconvenient 
for faculty and student body return 
the days when colleges were led 
men character. 


Materialism Can Longer the 
Hidden Premise 


There can little doubt that the 
most deeply hidden premise college 
education the twentieth century, has 
been belief materialism. can 
seen work the background produc- 
ing the form and structure the teach- 
ings that have prevailed for fifty years 
more. always there the back- 
ground every orthodox curriculum. 
never mentioned, but can re- 
vealed the evidences and outcomes. 
The very impropriety character edu- 
cation, and the lack emphasis upon 
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sanctions, part its working. Aca- 
demic freedom itself, good and desir- 
able must continue be, has often 
been championed because could cloak 
the doctrines materialism, matter 
what part the curriculum they 
were work. The classroom became 
platform for youth, 
and many them “lost their faith” 
under the influence barrage ridi- 
cule from their was com- 
mon boast, among college teachers 
the twenties, that they had knocked the 
props from under 
whose home training had made him feel 
secure. 

The campaign, which broke down the 
student’s security, operated throughout 
the whole college curriculum. 
chology “mind” was all, and brain its 
source; soul spirit were per- 
mitted. biology the evolutionary 
theory was taught with arrogance, 
doctrine. The student was regarded 
mentally intractable unless accepted 
unchecked the teacher’s “evidence” 
blind, unexplained push driving the 
amoeba forward into the current still- 
progressing state man. Philosophy 
often favored the view that 
dental pattern particles produces 
forms crystal, plant, animal and man, 
and that form the cause life. Mo- 
rality gave way amorality, and ex- 
perimentalism made sensible try 
anything once. History was regarded 
the result economic conditions, the 
tail wagging the dog. Literature was 
displayed like fireworks, the meaning 
being account, the value the 
spasm. The high and the low were pre- 
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sumed equally worthwhile, unless 
the low packed heavier punch. the 
foundations Western culture were 
made suspect, and the learners were 
made ready for the propagandist. They 
were conditioned materialism, ready 
for dialectic materialism. With some, 
who lacked any other cause challenge 
their loyalities, became secret pas- 
sion, last finding expression high 
places. 

One the characteristics the new 
college must that does not force 
materialism premise. cannot ex- 
punge and expel higher values, legis- 
late against the evidence and the testi- 
mony for them. materialism should 
disappear basic premise there would 
biology, history, literature, phi- 
losophy; fact every department 
thinking there would new libera- 
tion. 

say that all the new values which begin 
appear are the corollaries the phi- 
losophy growth, philosophy which 
the present writer likes call dynamic 
functionalism. The name im- 
portance, but importance know 
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that this philosophy new thing. 
has been the root every great 
educational reform modern history. 
was there the “seed” Comenius, 
and did its thorough work through him 
vast curriculum was the 
heart Pestalozzi’s teaching about “the 
tree.” was present Froebel’s 
“Child’s Garden,” and became the 
basis the first great educational re- 
form modern times, the kindergar- 
ten. Francis Parker and Marietta 
Johnson were its seeds America, and 
brought about that new thing which has 
touched for good almost every ele- 
mentary school the United States. 

Actually stirring this phi- 
losophy energy and order among us, 
that can bring new culture and new 
college. This can come will use 
that deep guidance which natural phi- 
losophy can give every aspect the 
educative process. Such guiding value, 
with roots that lie deep the heart 
things they are, can help much. 
already operating wherever col- 
leges the elements outlined above ap- 
pear. such elements that will make 
possible the basic reforms for which col- 
leges are steadfastly struggling. 


When the service the public ceases the principal concern 
the citizens, and they would rather discharge their purses than 
their persons, that state already far the way ruin. soon 
citizen says, What are state affairs me? the state may given 
for lost.—J. The Social Contract 
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The Two Logs 


GEOFFREY JOHNSON 


“Though flame has taught how burn 
have revenge, though brief, turn,” 
Said the first log, whose crater glowed 
Receptive for another load, 
“And what suffered shall mete.” 
The second those logs plum, 

Whose end snowy bloom was come, 

Displaced with resentful crash 

The phoenix feathered with white ash, 

Then writhed aromatic heat. 


Yet both, throes flux, were blind 
plannings the grower’s mind, 
For had deeply dug trench 

For ageless rain and frost quench 

The dust that was their fiery feud. 
And out life, that ever-flowing 
Shaping and breaking, coming, going, 
Came richer change than either dreamed: 

For their transmuted quarrel gleamed 

Not tree-bloom for which they sued 
And cried for from their very dust, 
But seeming random gust 

June their warring essences 
Were subtlest colour-nuances 
blushing nunneries sweet-peas. 
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The Pursuit Vincent Greenway 


GILBERT 


WAITED fifteen years write this 
story. Several times started 
put paper and stopped—not from 
writer’s cramp. Then the other day 
realized that the same chain events 
occurring again and again. coun- 
try large ours, more than few are 
molded the pattern which contained 
Vincent Greenway all the years his 
life. can’t change the pattern, that 
would revolutionary, but insist 
that tragedy not inevitable. 

never taught Vincent Greenway. 
subject was American History 
the senior high school and was the 
eighth grade, might have been the 
seventh, that part not important. 
first noticed him September, tall 
thin boy with serious eyes, was head 
and shoulders above his classmates. 
the pupil stream, walked alone, punc- 
tuating hurried, long stride with quick 
glances over his shoulder. gave 
the feeling that was running away 
from something perhaps was being 
pursued, Interested, learned his name, 
that was the son the new preacher. 

Then during one our combined 
junior-senior high school faculty meet- 
ings, the subject cutting classes was 
raised Mr. Carr, the junior high 
school principal. 

caught the new boy, Vincent 
Greenway, three times 
room during classes.” 

wonder why preacher’s children 


are often unruly?” mused Miss Fau- 
cett, the Latin teacher. 

“It’s form rebellion,” suggested 
our Mr. Blodgett. taught American 
history. 

“The youngster too big for his 
age,” continued Mr. Carr. “When 
asked why cut the classes, said 
that was bored death.” 

“He’s strange boy,” said Miss 
Beard, the English teacher. “He sel- 
dom completes the assigned composi- 
tions yet often brings poem 
which says that writes but they 
don’t make any sense, they’re strange, 
too. can’t say that encouraged him 
much with the poetry.” 

“He doesn’t his home work 
math, either,” said Miss Spence. “Then 
when give the unit test, often 
makes the highest mark.” 

“Probably cheats,” suggested Mr. 
Cullen, who taught senior high math, 
“You have watch that kind boy.” 

Only the new teacher, young Miss 
Cavanaugh, who had received her ap- 
pointment largely reward for the 
political activities her father, spoke 
good word for Vincent Greenway. 

have Vincent homeroom and 
don’t think that bad boy. looked 
his I.Q. and it’s 152. He’s really 
very brilliant boy and that separates 
him from the rest, the lessons are 
easy that becomes restless and that 
what causes him cut the classes.” 
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Mrs. Blunt, who had been teaching 
community civics for more than twenty 
years, smoothed her hair. “It’s nice 
you speak like that, honey, but you’re 
not experienced enough know.” 

The older teachers 
scendingly. While they had deep seated 
differences with Mrs. Blunt and one an- 
other, they formed common front 
against the new teacher. 

appreciate all you will 
keep eye Vincent,” said Mr. Carr. 

The older teachers nodded their 
heads. Vincent Greenway would 
closely watched. 

That same fall, experienced 
wave stealing throughout the school. 
Usually this occurred before Christmas 
but were engulfed earlier that year. 
have always thought that the opening 
the new soda shop had something 
with it. Anyway, the thievery started 
the locker-room, spread the class- 
rooms and then the school office. 
When three boxes containing money 
for the Red Cross were taken, the super- 
intendent called special faculty meet- 
ing. 

“This unprecedented,” said Dr. 
Hartwell. “Never superintend- 
ency the state capital has there been 
such pillage. The parents have put the 
pressure the board members and 
they are demanding that catch the 
culprits, Don’t forget that the renewal 
contracts for the next school year 
being considered next month. Can 
that all you teachers, sixty-seven 
exact, have been working this in- 
stitution, unaware this wholesale pil- 
fering?” 


January 


Mr. Gross, the senior high school 
principal, raised his hand. “Perhaps 
would worthwhile hold in- 
formal round table, Dr. Hartwell, per- 
haps some the teachers have facts 
report.” 

The superintendent frowned slightly. 
“That just what have planned Mr. 
Gross. any you teachers know 
suspicious activities?” 

Mr. Hummer, the shop teacher, was 
the first speak. “Yesterday, came 
across Lester Meekins, making soap 
impression key. were studying 
moldings but this wasn’t exactly part 
the assignment. Lester likes try 
different angles.” 

“He does,” said Dr. Hartwell, “did 
you pursue his experimentation further, 
Mr. Hummer!” 

“He showed ring containing all 
kinds keys.” 

“He did?” 

Mrs. Blunt, who had long record 
work with the local charities, inter- 
rupted, “I’ve taught the Meekins’ fam- 
ily, Dr. Hartwell, with the exception 
Lester, and they are all capable 
stealing. Years ago, caught Lucy 
Meekins with compact that belonged 
another girl, anyway, was the same 
kind that the other girl lost. you 
could see how the Meekins live, you’d 
know that their children would any- 
thing.” 

“Just because they are poor doesn’t 
mean that they are thieves,” suggested 
the mild Mr. Blodgett. 

“Please Mr. Blodgett, don’t start phi- 
losophizing and into one your 
blind alleys,” said Dr. Hartwell. 
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made note his memo pad. “We will 
call the Meekins boy into the office the 
first thing the morning. Are there 
any more clews?” 

Mr. Carr raised his hand. “This may 
not apropos, Dr. Hartwell and then 
again may be. The new boy, Vincent 
Greenway, still cutting classes and 
can’t stop him. has accumulated 
over one hundred hours detention 
hall, two letters have been sent home 
yet continues absent himself more 
less regularly. Usually, find him 
sitting alone the locker room reading.” 

“Does have any excuse for his 
conduct?” 

“He always says that couldn’t 
stand the class any longer and had 
somewhere else.” 

Dr. Hartwell bristled. “So can’t 
stand our classes. suppose that after 
going school large city, the state 
capital isn’t good enough for him.” 

don’t think that Vincent meant 
anything personal,” Miss Cavanaugh 
said, “It’s just that the work easy 
for him that gets restless.” 

Dr. Hartwell’s mind was far ahead. 
“Lots stealing has occurred the 
locker-room. don’t know why few 
pupils invariably forget their keys.” 

“Even with every locker secure, the 
thievery persists,” reported Mr. Carr. 

Mrs. Blunt had idea. “What kind 
key was the boy making? 
would just like Meekins make 
master key for the lockers and pass 
the Greenway boy.” 

“It didn’t look like locker key 
me,” said Mr. Hummer. 

Miss Faucett raised her hand. saw 
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Lester Meekins talking with Vincent 
Greenway yesterday, least think 
was Lester Meekins.” 

The curtain guilt association 
lowered over the faculty meeting, 
smothering everyone except the mild 
Professor Blodgett, who didn’t count, 
and first year teacher who had learned 
valued lesson from 
father. 

Dr. Hartwell made added nota- 
tion. “The first thing the morning, 
will call the Reverend Greenway and 
ask him come out the school. 
the meantime, not word anyone. 
Are there other clues?” 

The teachers were very tired and re- 
mained silent. The meeting was ad- 
journed. 

Naturally, wasn’t called into the 
with Lester and Vincent 
didn’t observe the meeting directly. 
Miss Tull, the school secretary did, and 
she informed Miss Faucett during the 
lunch period and the Latin teacher told 

Lester claimed that wanted 
make duplicate key for their hen 
house, the chicken thieves were busy, 
too, and neither the superintendent nor 
the principal could shake 
When Reverend Greenway entered the 
picture, additional facts were learned. 
knew nothing Vincent cutting 
classes had not received the letters. 
When Vincent was asked had inter- 
cepted the letters, device which had 
happened other similar cases, 
denied any knowledge the communi- 
cations and since the Post Office 
and Greenway were the only other 
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parties involved was assumed that the 
boy was lying. continued insist 
that knew nothing about the letters. 
Reverend Greenway hesitated for only 
moment before pleading with his son 
confess this sin. Vincent was unmoved 
and the superintendent sent him back 
his class. student trusty who fol- 
lowed him reported that the new boy 
had gone the and was 
smoking cigarette. 

Reverend Greenway was becoming in- 
creasingly disturbed. New the state 
capital, had walked very sedately, 
only have his son run berserk. Dr. 
Hartwell sensed that this was oppor- 
tune moment. 

“There one other matter which 
might possibly involve Vincent,” 
said. “During the past month, have 
experienced wave stealing the 
school and large part has occurred 
the where your son goes 
when absents himself from class. 
dislike mentioning this but must trace 
down every clue.” 

Reverend Greenway’s mouth 
twitched. “My son 
ble!” 

not saying that Vincent thief 
but even you must admit that has 
had the opportunity.” 

Reverend Greenway flushed. “We’ve 
had trouble with Vincent ever since 
entered the first grade but nothing like 
this has ever happened before.” 

“Trouble?” questioned Dr. Hart- 
well, studying Vincent’s accumulative 
record card. “His marks are above the 
average.” 

“He’s bright enough, that’s the 
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trouble, he’s too bright. He’s never had 
study like the other children, then 
gets into trouble.” 

“Trouble,” persisted Dr. Hartwell. 

“He ran away from home when 
was the fifth grade, just when was 
being mentioned the next bishop. 
When located him, was half way 
across the country.” 

“Why did run 

“That time took him psychia- 
The doctor said that Vincent was 
escapist.” 

“An escapist, what does want 
escape from?” 

“He’s always been unhappy child 
and used say the other children made 
fun him. Now doesn’t say any- 
thing.” 

Miss Tull was making shorthand 
record this conversation. copy 
would filed Vincent’s folder. 

“Did someone explain Vincent that 
Doesn’t understand that can never 
happy following this path? want 
him happy.” 

told him that time and time 
again.” 

“What does say?” 

“He usually replies that I’m really 
thinking own welfare.” 

“That’s terrible,” said Dr. Hartwell. 
His eyes rested momentarily the pile 
teachers’ contracts resting the 
desk. His unsigned contract was the first 
one, top all the rest. “We could 
have one the state psychiatrists talk 
Vincent.” 

“That other time took him 
psychiatrist, was embarrassed; 
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imagined that the teachers and children 
knew about it.” 

“That common delusion such 
cases. one will know except us.” 

“Tn that case, think that would 
good move.” 

“Miss Tull, you remind call 
Dr. 
arose and the Reverend Greenway was 
glad that this conference was ended. 

But Vincent continued absent him- 
self from classes and his accumulation 
hours detention hall set new all 
time record. The petty stealing also 
increased and was rumored that the 
new boy was leading gang thieves 
which looting the 
school. Hurried faculty meetings were 
called, 
paper money was placed where could 
easily taken and the stores alerted. 
The money disappeared and was never 
seen again. While the school was as- 
sembly, the men teachers hid the 
closets the vacant rooms, much 
hunter crouches blind, the decoys 
were again the convenient green money. 
This ruse caught Joe Copley, eighth 
grader, the act taking five dollar 
bill from the teacher’s desk. 

Joe was escorted the office and 
when questioned confessed that had 
taken the money under the tutelage 
another boy, much larger lad, who 
bullied him, yet refused tell his 
leader. 

Joe’s description his confederate 
led Dr. Hartwell dispatch student 
messenger for Vincent Greenway. 
could not found, even his favorite 
haunt, the locker-room, was empty. The 
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morning absentee list did not contain his 
name and when Dr. Hartwell called 
Mrs. Greenway she expressed surprise— 
Vincent had left for school his usual 
time. hurried search the building 
failed disclose Vincent and was as- 
sumed that had added the much 
graver truancy his list sins. 

When Vincent returned school the 
next morning, the nurse took him 
have interview with Dr. Winekoff. 
While Vincent’s folder probably still 
contains detailed report that inter- 
view, Miss Tull could not reveal much 
this Miss Faucett. did learn 
that Vincent finally admitted that had 
once, company with several other 
boys, taken some pears which did not 
belong him, insisted that this was 
the only occasion his life when had 
stolen. one way other, every- 
one knew that Vincent had been sent 
the psychiatrist and was rumored that 
the tests had shown that Vincent was 
kleptomaniac, that took things with- 
out being aware it. 

the new boy had been stricken with 
leprosy, the school community would 
not have isolated him more completely. 
The teachers were careful when they 
spoke him, all except young Miss 
Cavanaugh, she was the same usual 
and when Vincent passed door with 
his friend walking beside him, his seri- 
ous face was lighted her smile. 
began rumored that Vincent was 
modern young Francois Villon, that 
had fallen love with his teacher and 
wrote tender verses this love. Mrs. 
Blunt insisted that Miss Cavanaugh was 
largely blame for she had led the 
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young boy on. The matter was aired 
the next faculty meeting. 

“How you expect Vincent Green- 
way’s conduct improve you side 
with him, Miss Cavanaugh?” Dr. Hart- 
well asked. 

boy sensitive and fine Vin- 
cent needs someone friend. 
least one person does not have faith 
him, will pass out the picture en- 
tirely.” 

“How can you say that boy who lies 
and steals fine?” challenged Dr. Hart- 
well. 

Miss Cavanaugh flushed. “No one 
has proved that Vincent has either lied 
stolen.” 

“Where there much smoke there 
bound some fire,” said Mrs. 
Blunt. 

The mild Mr. Blodgett had his word 
though had slip edgewise. “And 
who making the smoke screen and for 
what purpose? used that this 
country person was innocent until 
was proved guilty, 

Dr. Hartwell interrupted. “Please, 
Mr. Blodgett, let’s keep the subject. 
Vincent has cut classes and absented 
himself from school and getting 
worse these regards.” 

“And why getting worse?” 
asked Miss Cavanaugh. 

“Why?” challenged the superintend- 
ent. 

“Because almost everyone the 
school suspicious him.” 

“Suspicious?” 

“Yes, such things saying behind 
his back that thief—without any 
proof.” 
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was Dr. Hartwell’s time flush. 
haven’t had any reports the chil- 
dren treating him unkindly.” 

Miss Cavanaugh’s Irish temper had 
seized the young teacher’s tongue 
she would have never spoken the 
superintendent she did. “You 
wouldn’t but have Vincent home- 
room. This the kind thing which 
happening every day. Yesterday, Vin- 
cent was writing with new pencil, one 
the automatic kind and the children 
noticed it. Mary Toomey said, ‘Where’d 
you get the new pencil, Then 
without waiting for answer, she and 
the rest the pupils laughed and 
walked away. Don’t you see that when 
everyone group decides that cer- 
tain person thief, then everything 
does, says, even doesn’t do, 
interpreted attempt prove that 
they are right? It’s the way society salves 
its conscience.” 

“My, my,” said Dr. Hartwell with 
sigh. “Where did you learn all 
that?” 

had good psychology professor 
and master’s thesis was study 
the smear used local politics.” 

don’t see how Vincent can ever 
reform you continue support him,” 
said Dr. Hartwell. 

Miss Cavanaugh did not offer 
change her position and the discussion 
passed the mid year exams which 
were just around the corner. 

The next day the young teacher’s 
position was strengthened when the 
news leaked out the office that the 
two letters reporting Vincent’s cutting 
classes had really reached the Green- 
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way home. the time, the Reverend 
Greenway had been greatly disturbed 
about another matter and since suf- 
fered from high blood pressure, Mrs. 
Greenway decided not further jeop- 
ardize his health showing him the 
two reports his son’s latest sins. 

When the mid year exams arrived, 
were all too busy marking papers 
think Vincent any other indi- 
vidual pupil but suddenly came into 
the spotlight again making the high- 
est class mark three his exams. 
Since seldom did his homework, the 
general opinion was that the new boy 
was also cheat,—he was too clever 
caught, they 

With the exams over, basketball be- 
came the most important part school 
life, our team spurted, and could 
win the last game with Newton High, 
the state championship would ours. 
The contest was scheduled for the local 
floor Friday afternoon that the 
buses could stay and the farm pupils 
would have chance see the game. 
was thriller and Jimmy Parsons, who 
was homeroom, dribbled half the 
length the floor the last minute 
before sinking one handed hook shot. 
The basket gave the game one 
point margin. joined the students 
the victory parade that followed, 
marched around the gym, carrying our 
players, shouting and singing while the 
Newton squad trotted wearily away 
their Some them were 
crying and when they started dress 
there were added tears. During the 
game someone had rifled their lockers 
and they had lost all their personals, 
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pocketbooks, school rings, and watches. 
The defeat the game did not lessen 
their complaints and Dr. Hartwell tele- 
phoned the police. also asked any- 
one had seen Vincent had 
noticed him during the game, standing 
close the door and since did not 
like athletics, was surprised see him. 
Now, one could find him and when 
the police arrived, the superintendent 
voiced his suspicions. They dispatched 
squad car and located the new boy 
poolroom. After questioning and search- 
ing him—they found nothing but 
quarter and few odds and ends, Vin- 
cent was released but the general as- 
sumption was that had raided the 
lockers and hid the loot. 

representative the press obtained 
the facts and was not surprised see 
our school mentioned the front page 
the city daily. Following wave 
thievery, the paper reported, someone 
had entered the locker-room the 
Newton basketeers, while they were en- 
gaged game that decided the state 
championship, and stolen all their 
personal including six 
watches that had been Christmas gifts 
only month before. The police were 
certain that was inside job and 
early arrest was indicated. the edi- 
torial page smug piece suggested that 
the indoctrination good sportsman- 
ship the part the players and fans 
was much more important than the out- 
come any While the edi- 
torial did not mention names, knew 
whom the writer was thinking of. 

The next day, Dr. Hartwell received 
letter from Newton’s superintendent, 
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formally severing all athletic relations 
between the two schools. According 
Miss Tull, the letter was written 
most respectable manner, without any 
innuendoes, but again—since were 
the state capital people—this was hard 
take graciously. Our Mr. Blodgett 
reminded that Socrates had said that 
those who inflict injustice others suf- 
fer the most. Since not philoso- 
pher, have often wondered fully 
understood Mr. Blodgett’s allusion. 

Dr. Hartwell called another faculty 
meeting. this time both the parents 
and the school board were exerting pres- 
sure all kinds him and since his 
contract was for renewal, too, was 
showing the effects. 

don’t care whether not you 
teach single fact for the next week,” 
said, “if only you will catch the thief 
who ruining the reputation our 
school.” 

“We all know who the thief is, don’t 
we,” said Mrs. Blunt, “all have 

“You would think that with the way 
everyone treating him, would find 
unbearable and change his ways,” said 
Miss Spence. 

“If you are referring Vincent 
Greenway, can answer that,” chal- 
lenged Miss Cavanaugh. 

Miss Spence bristled. am.” 

“Vincent cannot stop stealing because 
not thief and cannot stop 
playing hooky because the pressure 
unbearable. don’t know how has 
stood this long with everyone against 
him.” 

“Everyone but you,” Dr. Hartwell 
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said. “If you will ignore him for awhile, 
might change.” 

don’t teach Vincent Greenway but 
this sounds very much like persecution 
me,” said the mild Mr. Blodgett. 
was ignored. 

“Just bit cool him, honey,” 
Mrs, Blunt said. “He’d catch on, since 
such bright chap, and change his 
ways, and then the rest would 
treat him differently and would all 
happy again, even Vincent Green- 
way.” 

Miss Cavanaugh sat very still. She 
wondered perhaps she was the one 
with the delusions, She was beginning 
feel the pressure, too. 

The superintendent saw that she was 
weakening. dislike force, Miss Cava- 
naugh, I’m not ordering you, but can’t 
you see that the boy’s welfare depends 
you.” 

Dr, Hartwell had small chance with 
that stubborn chin but the young Irish 
girl also had generous mouth. Now 
his mildness won. 

“All right,” she said, “the next time 
wants show his poems, say 
that I’m busy. He’s writing some very 
good poems lately, though probably 
not judge such things. Don’t ex- 

The older teachers 
heads. Her surrender preened their 
egos—now they felt more secure. 

The next day, met Miss Faucett 
the hall and learned the results 
Miss Cavanaugh’s promise. When she 
gave Vincent the busy signal had 
asked might show her his new 
poem after school. She replied again 
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the negative and Vincent stood looking 
her for almost minute before walk- 
ing out the room and building. Miss 
Cavanaugh had cried before all the 
children. Miss Faucett said that she 
thought the young teacher was love 
with Vincent Greenway. After all there 
wasn’t much difference their ages. 

That afternoon, Vincent’s name was 
the absentee list. According plan, 
Dr. Hartwell called his home and when 
one answered, notified the police. 
After scouring the poolrooms and soda 
fountains they reported 
thought the boy might have run away 
from home again. The state police were 
alerted watch for hitch-hiker his 
description. The police also learned that 
the Reverend and Mrs. Greenway were 
visiting the patients the state hospi- 
tal; they were expected home for sup- 
per. 

When the Greenways arrived they 
found their son, the kitchen. All 
the doors and windows were closed and 
all the burners the gas stove were 
on. was too late anything for 
Vincent. 

Early the next morning, the news 
spread through school with the first 
pupils. met Mr. Carr the hall. 

“The psychiatrist says that Vincent 
must have been deranged it. 
Maybe boy like that better 

was grasping for something and 
didn’t answer. Mrs. Blunt brought the 
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news that Miss Cavanaugh had turned 
her resignation only have Dr. 
Hartwell refuse accept it. The young 
teacher was crying mad, she said. 

change her mind,” predicted 
Mrs. Blunt. 

That about finishes the story except 
that the police caught the real thief, 
Joe Copley, month later when 
tried sell one the watches 
had taken from the Newton players. 
This time confessed all, including the 
stealing which Vincent Greenway had 
been suspected of. 


Mrs. Blunt was right. Miss Cava- 
naugh didn’t resign but her contract 
was not renewed for another year. The 
other day, learned that she social 
worker and doing great job. com- 
bination circumstances, the Irish girl 
one the few who ever sees behind 
the scenery, and she has great fighting 
heart, and she has heart. 

Our mild Mr. Blodgett, when 
was forty-three, suddenly kicked over 
the traces and went off the woods 
Thoreauan adventure. Like Vincent 
Greenway, played hooky and believe 
not, has been smeared the 
same manner. But Mr. Blodgett has 
always been something philosopher 
and that has saved him far. The pat- 
tern much more terrible for young- 
ster. 


Parents have prior right choose the kind education that shall 
given their Declaration Human Rights 
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The Vieux Carré 


Who are the ghosts that haunt you the night? 


Behind those shutters, closed these many moons, 


Re 


And hear the tinkling forgotten tunes. 


Within this trellised gallery, dim and grey, 
The laughter lovely Creole belle; 
And from the old French Opera House, the gay 


Immortal song Patti weaves its spell. 


The old Cathedral watches, wrapped dreams; 
Within the cloister, nuns are now prayer; 
And from the patio’s deep gloom, there seems 


steal magnolia fragrance the air. 


night walk Royal Street—for then 


The Vieux Carré comes alive again! 


oo 


The Dean Regrets 


Max 


you stopped hundred persons 
your main street for inquiry, you 
would find that some them had some 
time cherished hope that they might 
get into medical school. The bug bites 
fairly often and very hard. There 
way know how large the group 
potential medical students is, but 
large. majority them never even 
apply. 

There are still many applicants who, 
with varying degrees hope, fill out 
applications. Different schools accept 
from one three less one 
twenty more applicants. There are, 
course, more applications than appli- 
Those not accepted sometimes try 
again another year, but most them 
turn elsewhere, perhaps for the rest 
their lives speak what might 
have been. 

medical schools new classes gather 
each September. They may told, too 
often smugly, that, come another 
September, many them will not 
there. The discomfiture engendered 
presumed offset the demonstra- 
tion that “life real and life earnest, 
and (in medicine, least) the grave 
not its goal.” Students are told that 
only those who can take this rugged 
existence (like can ahead. 
these and other dismissed students that 
wish discuss here. Having passed 
series barriers until final acceptance, 
they fall the last stage, victims 
themselves, their mentors, and 


fate. Not much noise made about 
these persons; both they and society 
would prefer that their “failures” for- 
given and forgotten. What noise there 
comes from the natural defensive explo- 
sions the victims their friends. 

has been lot talk many 
dismissed medical students, both the 
time impact and long after. Few 
them understand very well, ever, what 
wrong. Many schools say only “we 
don’t like you” “your average 
69.5” and save themselves much grief, 
the expense the victims. Faculty, 
parents, relatives, friends, and more dis- 
tant outsiders rarely have more than 
superficial understandings the situa- 
tions. Unfortunately, many these per- 
sons think they understand when fact 
they merely rationalize. Many qualities 
and characteristics can lead dismissal. 
two students are alike, yet there are 
some detectable patterns. 

Popularly considered, dismissal occurs 
because inabiliy failure ade- 
quately use the brains. long 
friend becomes the victim, usually 
supposed that the professors are sound 
and proper judges performance. 
When friend struck down becomes 
apparent that performance not all and 
that the judgment ability often 
fatuous. The decision really based 
what pleases and what displeases group 
professors, The fact remains, how- 
ever, that ineptitude sorts be- 
hind all dismissals. 

When right and balanced student 
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who works hard not able keep 
with his classmates, the situation 
tragic. feel sympathy for those who 
their best. Surely one can 
more, yet all know that capacity and 
the desire accomplish need not match. 
Perhaps because most feel 
this often that victims these tragedies 
call forth our sympathy. 


There was Mr. for instance. 
was young, sensitive, and emotional. 
had seen medical grief his sprawling 
rural community. Perhaps the green 
shoots came the spring perhaps 
drove the cows pasture the 
cool the fall, lifetime service had 
opened itself him. 
get medical school, and probably 
his family sacrificed more. was 
willing sacrifice get through, and 
unquestionably hoped all within 
his power for his community. 
wanted fit and serve rather than 
gain power. 

Mr. lacked balanced ability. His 
teachers saw this weakness and stopped 
him. was called before board and 
examined for knowledge, reasoning, and 
character. weakness understand- 
ing was added evident emotional insta- 
bility. Mr. was dismissed with 
genuine regret. Anyone would have 
gambled him there could cir- 
cumscribed degrees, valid only for the 
career had planned. This not pos- 
sible. The M.D. working degree. 
matter how sincerely this fellow 
planned his career, would expected 
intern, might fall love and 
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elsewhere, might called into 
military service. fully able physician 
might move into his community that 
his sympathetic ministrations, instead 
being better than nothing, would 
culpably inadequate. The medical de- 
gree must stand for fair level pro- 
ficiency, spite apparent extenuating 
circumstances. Deans, boards, and facul- 
ties sometimes gamble these things, 
but they are false their trust when 
they so, cruel though sometimes 
seems the student concerned. 

Months after Mr. had departed, 
his mother came see me. Mothers can 
combine high state realism with true 
sympathy. Mr. T’s mother, quiet per- 
son, embarrassed little foreign 
amosphere, was all gold. She had 
choose, she said. She could encourage 
her son seek work for 
which might not fitted, perhaps 
only ruin himself futile efforts like 
bird trying through window, 
she could seek turn his mind 
other things. She wanted know the 
possibilities and what the evidence indi- 
cated. encouragement toward medi- 
cine was hazardous, her choice was auto- 
matically made. Few these situations 
are quickly settled. 

Two years later heard again 
Mr. Inquiries may appear much 
ten years later. One Mr. T’s 
schoolteachers had worried over the 
combination such worthy motives 
with such disappointment. 
proached national figure known for 
his sympathies. wrote the school, 
implying that lacked sympathy and 
understanding. The original action was 
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confirmed, however. Whether some 
other school finally took him, whether 
decided that could not face his 
community, whether returned 
fit some other way not know. 
was tragedy. The boy made fore- 
seeable mistake. There reason 
believe our judgment was wrong, 
with everyone anxious put charitable 
interpretation his qualities. 

the many faults which can lead 
the dismissal medical student, Mr. 
possessed the most uncomfortable 
the lot, lack ability associated with 
good motives and will work. 
reasonably sharp, quick mind needed. 
For lack inherent capacity nothing 
can done. 

Another common fault seen the 
cocky fellow, not usually objectionable 
all but just too assured realize his 
deficiencies. majority dismissed stu- 
dents some degree fall this cate- 
gory. Mr. for instance, was person- 
ality boy. knew it, but did not 
realize its import. was socially quick 
mind and had always smiled and put 
over whatever chose. approached 
his medical studies had his studies 
leading medicine. When studied, 
subject” was said too soon, and the book 
went the corner. blocked his own 
learning unnecessarily. Because life had 
been easy, had not realized that 
had turned corner subject faster 
and tougher than the best man ever 
enter it. Complete understanding 
attained. When the blow falls 
these fellows they are invariably sur- 
prised. They thought they were doing 
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pretty well, dangerous thought. Good 
students are thorough students, and 
thorough students seldom are satisfied. 

There are also the nonconformists, 
students who may lack balanced judg- 
ment who may merely independ- 
ent. Dismissal independent students 
who displease the teachers can censur- 
able. The other day passed Dr. one 
our students twenty years ago, 
left hospital. did not know me. 
caused much trouble finally 
guaranteed him good record ad- 
vance, would keep still, for was 
neither dull nor lazy. did. re- 
minded promise when the 
final examination appeared, but had 
not forgotten and told him so. Conform- 
ity not always virtue; but neither 
independence always virtue. Poor 
judgment, however unpardonable 
fault. 

There are memory artists who find 
that memory alone not enough 
medicine. There are monovalent enthu- 
siasts who specialize without the funda- 
mentals. Some these, course, are 
only escapists who not want study 
fundamentals, There are extreme intro- 
verts, sensitive the relationships 
their work themselves that they 
cannot escape from themselves long 
enough study anything for its own 
sake, thereby acquiring real under- 
standing. There are what might 
called the ultrachemists, with minds 
geared precision and definite an- 
swers that the vagaries biology and 
medicine defeat them entirely. Oc- 
casionally lazy students insufficient 
work. There are also other reasons for 
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mere insufficiency effort, for in- 
stance, outside work, family, campus 
activity, illness can disturbing. 

These faults, various combinations, 
appear the ghosts the students 
longer the credit side our 
ledgers. Some them could have made 
good, had they been less sure them- 
selves, but most these will always 
have this block. This type always right 
and are always wrong. One, abso- 
lutely inept but finding friends and 
doting relatives much easier believe 
than us, used pleasant personality and 
plea persecution, gain admit- 
tance another school, though this 
Another cursed more round- 
than usual for trying ruin his life 
and run other schools, put it. 
When approached dismissed stu- 
dent, some deans succumb the tempta- 
tion say: “We understand how these 
things can happen. sometimes have 
opening, and, you have clearance 
from your own school, shall glad 
submit your name.” This wish- 
fully interpreted the student mean 
that the other school would welcome 
him his own school, whose every part 
hates that time, will release him. 
could more say that would 
glad readmit student (so long 
elsewhere) than could accept bribes. 
have seen sober request, student, 
for the better half record without the 
other half. have also seen schools cover 
with noncommittal statements, gross- 
shirking their responsibilities but justi- 
fying the tactics show self- 
sympathy. 


Mr. and Dr. Ph.D., were both 
wrapped research. doubt they 
yet understand that papers published 
and interest the intricacies little 
problems cannot substituted for 
broad study medicine, the goal 
medical degree. Mr. and Mr. 
were bitten the special bug psy- 
chiatry. Though our psychiatrist em- 
phatically says wants part men 
who not study all medicine, these 
fellows were turning all diseases into 
psychiatric matters their freshman 
year. Mr. and another Dr. were 
both unwittingly much more able and 
ready work with things than with 
persons. Turning one these from 
medicine almost aroused gratitude to- 
ward the school for good guidance. 
Gratitude from dismissed students def- 
initely rare! The missionary spirit some- 
times crops did with Mr. 
discussed earlier. Some the students 
who have fallen the wayside have 
inhibited themselves with inferiority 
complexes, too much the 
’em attitude, 

Women medical students tradition- 
ally have had extra row hoe 
fraternity tightly knit medicine. 
This less true than was once. Those 
who hoe the extra row, real imagined, 
with smile and work objectively with 
their professional associates without com- 
plaint earn full respect from all save 
reluctant residual few. Those who 
acquire the depressing countenances 
the persecuted minority the tough 
physiognomy the imitation male are 
likely frustrate their own hopes 
their actions. This may have been di- 
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rectly responsible for the dismissals 
Miss Miss and Miss for in- 
stance. All three felt, think, that 
personal enemies opposed them. They 
showed not the slightest inclination 
examine themselves for possible faults, 
though all three left grounds more 
flagrant than the average terms 
scholastic aptitude and behavior. Against 
this may set evidence indicate that 
the many who not have success- 
fully submerge this attitude are more 
likely face dismissal than anyone else. 
fact, any fair-minded school, evi- 
dence personal bias any kind, 
only incompatibility, usually counts for 
student rather than otherwise. 


Students through fairly definite 
cycle reactions when they are dis- 
missed. The first blow stunning one. 
More than once have known when 
students dropped ask how they 
stood that they had letter from the 
Dean awaiting them home. had 
tell them that they were through, al- 
though any kind “out” would 
have looked tempting. have never 
seen anyone grow angry the first 
blow. None knowledge have col- 
lapsed. Sometimes they are anxious 
get away and think but more often 
repetitious talk which quite evidently 
only palliative. 

The reaction usually sets after 
several days. has three components, 
appearing any order. Usually first 
comes the question, “What happened?” 
What was really only the final straw 
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that broke the back the camel seems 
the student the specific event 
which itself accounts for dismissal. 
Readjustment the straw would make 
things all right again. Next, there are 
defensive moves. Remarkable rationali- 
zations sometimes appear; even more re- 
markable honesty can also appear. The 
principal cry is, “If had only known.” 
The warning signs were invariably there 
but, since they failed, they can only 
denied belittled. Finally, there the 
inquiry, “How get back?” There 
feeling that some error can rectified, 
can only found. 

Later, dismissed students turn 
thoughts other schools, growing 
bitterness usually appears, sometimes re- 
sisted and sometimes nurtured. The dis- 
missed student has learn live with 
himself, problem does not see. This 
harder than learning live with 
others, problem which exaggerates. 
Virtually one censures medical stu- 
dent who has been dropped. There are 
too many obvious abilities. Besides, 
everyone has met defeat his her 
aspirations. 

Eventually there are the final reac- 
tions, they are final. Some students 
complain for the rest their lives, 
losing friends and opportunities their 
introspective bitterness. Some flounder 
helplessly, never seriously applying 
themselves anything else. They only 
occupy themselves while they brood. Mr. 
was cheerful fellow heart, never 
exactly resentful, but has not been 
able say himself that medicine 
finished and another field must de- 
veloped. has tried dozen things, 
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leading nowhere. Mr. gave up, after 
two years, and turned another aptitude 
which will undoubtedly use success- 
fully. Some dismissed students try 
school indefinitely. After all, put 
children early age; many 
dismissed medical student out 
school for the first time his life. One 
student wrote not long ago, five years 
after his departure. had acquired 
few new friends and had found teacher 
two who patted him the back. 
him this proved that had been all 
wrong. wanted reverse our de- 
cision. would not have come here, 
even for honorary degree silver 
platter, but wanted get into the 
medical school where these friends were. 
The bug bites hard and the wounds 
not heal readily. 


There are discernible patterns the 
reactions those around dismissed medi- 
cal students, too. The Dean worries 
about warnings, matters fairness, 
prejudice, legality, calls from the Presi- 
dent’s Office Senator, visits 
parents, letters other schools, and the 
invariable criticisms, usually including 
few from his own faculty. torn be- 
tween technicalities and humane con- 
siderations. This can all but unbear- 
able sensitive man. those who 
back the dismissed student, feeling 
righteous their sympathy, the Dean 
the potential savior situation 
which some the faculty did grave and 
improper damage. There are all kinds 
deans, sensitive ones, those who use 
their power, those with social approach 


who try work out answer, the 
paternal ones, and even deans who will 
gain favor reversing decisions tacti- 
cally, perhaps accepting petitions from 
persons who are, course, all one 
side, Perhaps the most disturbing are 
the who hide behind rule 
books with fingers the rules that fit. 
any event, dean between two 
sides and can politic, expedient, 
honest accordance with his own con- 
science. 

The faculty offers real problems when 
student dismissed. takes good 
ésprit corps pass through epi- 
sode unscathed. easy, especially for 
those who have met few such problems, 
accept student’s version his story 
and make unfortunate comments 
without inquiring into the other side. 
There are men who, out sympathy, 
will pat injured student the back 
and, within the hour, will approve the 
decision against the student. This often 
takes the form: thought you were 
swell but you know how some these 
men are.” This refined cruelty when 
the student thus led believe that 
the faculty really approves his work. 
Men skeptical the student’s viewpoint 
will sometimes swallow 
founded remarks made others the 
faculty. Once case ours was nearly 
put for formal action the whole 
University, though not one the ex- 
cited members the faculties any 
time ever inquired into what really 
happened. man who disapproves 
the system used for dismissal sometimes 
puts his choice above the student. The 
student then automatically right 
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wrong. Dr. explicity indicated once 
that would accept the plea stu- 
dent, though knew neither the stu- 
dent nor the circumstances, because 
felt that medical student should 
Dr. the other hand, 
went the opposite way the theory that 
any student severely challenged was 
poor risk, regardless circumstances. 
These denials individuality and 
personal consideration course left the 
decisions the rest us. 

The reactions fellow students 
dismissals can quite unpredictable. 
When Mr. was dropped, rumors flew 
among the students. Some them were 
not complimentary toward some mem- 
bers the faculty. The source the 
rumors was broadly defensive explo- 
sion the victim. knew was 
simply letting off steam and did not ex- 
pect his ideas taken seriously. 
Sympathetic classmates took them 
literally and did some exploding 
their own. The facts settled the rumors 
quickly. Fellow students see most the 
circumstances clearly, with their 
mate knowledge the student, classes, 
and instructors, and their innate sense 
fair play. Long after any harm could 
done, students have occasionally said 
that their classmates were surprised less 
the dismissals than the survivals 
some students known lazy, in- 
competent unscrupulous. News dis- 
missals travels fast. 
graduate each year who have been 
helped instead dismissed. Those 
the faculty who work this sort 
thing would have better reputations 
the aid were known well the dis- 
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missals, but why stigmatize student 
who can surmount his difficulties, and 
why display aid? 

Two problems dismissal must 
faced factually and constructively. The 
what criteria and whose judgment 
these criteria. The second concerns 
the responsibilities and methods for ad- 
justment following dismissal. The 
second paramount this article but 
influenced the method dismissal. 

The most common system dismissal 
probably the adding machine system. 
simple and unequivocal. student 
must attain many points; either 
attains them does not. This 
administratively easy. Its simplicity 
hides the fact that inhuman, evasive, 
and frequently grossly incorrect. 

There also system based com- 
prehensive examination, oral written. 
Students are put under terrific strains. 
Questions usually ask for information, 
which favors cramming artists with good 
memories and dismisses students with 
better day day knowledge and other 
good qualities, or, occasionally, they call 
for reasoned answers, which case there 
proof that others the class could 
answer. Some obvious cases can de- 
cided this system, but too many 
them are decided minor points, 
the personality examiner, the 
words the first fastest talker the 
committee. Almost identical circum- 
stances may fail student the morning 
and pass another the afternoon, with 
lives thus settled. The thought that these 
systems are “fair” and “objective” 
wishful fantasy. 
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Every system vulnerable. The 
adding machine system often declared 
vulnerable than some the others. The 
system that seems fairest decision after 
study investigating board. Any 
student whose work, abilities, adapta- 
bilities are questioned any member 
the faculty should weighed. Each 
such challenge source trouble. 
Nearly half the members any gradu- 
ating class will some time have been 
discussed officially under this system, 
but those who graduate will clear and 
those who did not will have left 
consensus. investigating board has 
one task, find the best answers can 
after reviewing the trouble. warning 
one student, some help another, 
more work for third with another 
examination may order; and some- 
times the man who criticized the stu- 
dent must shown that the evidence 
favor the student. When inade- 
quate performances are reported 
several courses, even after warnings, the 
student evidently not keeping with 
his classmates. will not, jolt may 
cannot, dismissal inevitable. 

Theoretically, the duty the school 
ceases this point. That was satisfactory 
Mr. was across the country 
when his notice dismissal went out 
and one hereabouts ever saw him 
again. owed nothing further and 
was not interested asking for any- 
thing from us. This exceptional. Dis- 
missed students usually want talk. 
Sometimes the ideas that arise from 
experience similar situations from 
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dispassionate knowledge what 
wrong are useful the victim his 
friends, who want help and see 
way. Some steps are almost inevitable. 


Return the school which did the 
dismissing most unlikely. more 
work would suffice, the school would 
have recommended. Having just 
weighed the case its own criteria, 
not likely over again and 
derive opposite answer. There are 
two remote possibilities. student might 
present some pertinent information not 
known those who decided the matter 
or, after lapse time, the applicant 
better person than was when was 
dismissed. Though some schools try 
maintain that failure failure, regard- 
less cause, there can extenuating 
circumstances. These loom large the 
eyes the student, but almost invari- 
ably they either are known are unim- 
portant bits rationalizing. Recon- 
sideration after several years, perhaps 
following further study, may proper 
but not likely uncover basic 
changes the dismissed student. They 
and their friends sooner later must 
learn that carefully considered dis- 
missal made for estimated lack 
aptitude for medicine. Anyone can in- 
crease his learning, but school worth 
its salt will dismiss student feels 
that lack learning the only de- 
ficiency. Instead will take measures 
see that this learning acquired. Learn- 
ing, education, and intelligence are 
means the same. dismissed student 
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not one who learned eight facts when 
should have learned ten. 
willing, course, back and learn 
two more facts and some extra, can 
reinstated. That not the point. 
Parrots can purchased. 

Acceptance into another school not 
likely, either. Schools are morally bound 
for good reason not accept students 
dismissed from other schools. Occasional 
vacancies have filled with proved 
applicants; usually dismissal created 
the vacancy. The competition among 
those who wish enter medicine can 
hardly ignored; ninety per cent 
them are likely make good. new 
school surely poorer position 
weigh the disqualifying points than the 
school which investigated and made the 
decision after months years obser- 
vation. Most schools issue flat “no” 
applicants who have been dismissed 
elsewhere, not without sympathy but 
the above bases, although now and then 
hearing gained. The wise thing for 
student do, all odds, not try 
enter another school. 

Against this, however, must set 
another part the story. The student 
has live with himself for the rest 
his life. Though never encouraged, 
must allowed struggle toward 
medicine until willingly diverted, 
that will not forever after feel that 
has left stone unturned. Mr. for 
instance, showed signs whatever 
acceptance the local decision. For 
months tried one school after another 
quite realistically. was told would 
probably fail but that, long felt 
unconvinced, would even give him 
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letters recommendation, long 
they hid nothing giving the circum- 
stances and his good points. This would 
meaningless, course, except when 
there potentially correctable pre- 
sumed defect. For example, adequate 
brain power may have been acknowl- 
edged but there may several possible 
reasons for inadequate use, including 
reason that another school might judge 
have been corrected. 

Third, there comes time, the earlier 
the better, when dismissed student has 
turn his thoughts other possible 
careers. There are two substantial ques- 
tions. What can natural apti- 
natural desires and ambitions? medi- 
cine, presumably the answers were in- 
compatible; getting abilities and ambi- 
tions together not always simple. 
Drawing not natural aptitude for 
everyone but how many have 
wished could draw? 

dismissed student (or any disap- 
pointed person who wanted attend 
medical school) can try analyze the 
reasons for his desire get into medi- 
cine. The reasons are definite, but they 
may difficult detect. There the 
desire own the biggest house town, 
have large income, save suffering 
humanity, cross the tracks, gain 
social prestige, please parent 
friend, hold the power over others, 
work with people, study the various 
aspects physiology, improve the 
social scheme, make discovery, 
gain the intimacies medicine, teach, 
prove that women are good men, 
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There are others. Most these goals 
can reached without practicing medi- 
cine. takes such powerful honesty 
with self trace these motives that 
help usually advisable, but students 
are willing try. Changing career isa 
serious matter. 

Responses suggestions are often re- 
vealing. The suggestion that pharma- 
ceutical firms use men with basic medi- 
cal training meets with instant considera- 
quickly rejected. The suggestion that 
dentistry field service and with 
patients and that forms offer chal- 
lenges quite similar those some 
branches medicine likewise often 
meets with quick response, sometimes 
favor and sometimes quite the opposite. 

There are what one happily 
called peripheral fields medicine, such 
public health, bacteriology, statistics, 
biochemistry, physiology, anthropol- 
ogy. “What else there do?” 
early question. can answered for 
those who can and will seek field re- 
lated medicine. Basic courses medi- 
cine are difficult get because they 
are usually crowded. student who has 
them strategically trained. the 
other hand, the suggestion that wholly 
different kind work considered 
may reveal that medicine not the 
right class effort, though this will 
reluctantly admitted. Dismissal may 
have been the result this. Engineering, 
agriculture, insurance, law, the fields 
art might offer harmonious solu- 
tion. Until the thought dropping 
medicine has become familiar, however, 
there likely stubborn adherence 


it, solely emotional basis. 

The reactions age vary from amaz- 
ing cases students their thirties al- 
most thoughtlessly willing use any 
amount time gain their desired end 
the more usual cases students who, 
22, feel that time short and 
they simply cannot start over again 
anything. Not only they feel unduly 
old relative the span life, but they 
feel, erroneously, course, that starting 
over means retracing steps from 
many years back. 

These suggestions seem more accept- 
able than they are, yet they are forth- 
right and factual and students and 
friends accept them, albeit reluc- 
tantly, that basis. Somewhere among 
them the answer must usually found. 
the three score and more dismissed 
students from and with whom have 
tried learn something that will help 
bad situation, several have gained en- 
trance other schools. relative 
politics have worked, one sold al- 
truistic interest, and least 
ceeded vilifying us, aided sympa- 
thetic friends. charge school with 
prejudices, “verified” presenting one 
side the right members faculty, 
usually possible. 

Finally, humane consideration the 
problems dismissed students proper 
and reasonable. Maudlin sympathy does 
more harm than good; not humane. 
Complete rejection, not only the 
student but all further responsibility, 
likewise not humane. student ac- 
cepted the medical school has set his 
heart firmly goal. Since there are 
not and will not perfect methods 
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admission, there are and will students 
who not perform adequately. When 
one does not, then the school should 
obligated ask why. There may 
any dozen reasons. Inadequate per- 
formance may due anything from 
illness laziness and from unreason- 
ing mind lack the particular type 
intellectual capacity demanded. When 
the reason for inadequate performance 
fails, when the fault not one which 
can reasonably remedied, dismissal 
order. 

Perhaps preliminary letter the 
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student and personal meeting tell 
him the bad news kind method 
notification any. This awkward for 
the man who does it, but worse for 
the student who best led into the 
abruptly. Each year there 
some scores students between San 
Francisco and Boston who must take one 
the more severe blows life. They 
deserve special favors but they de- 
serve understanding, help, and sympa- 
thy such degrees may warranted 
and extent that may individually 
acceptable. 


NEW FRIENDS AND OLD FRIENDS 


Make new friends, but keep the old; 
Those are silver, these are gold. 
New-made friendships, like new wine 
Age will mellow and refine. 
Friendships that have stood the test— 
Time and change—are surely best; 
Brow may wrinkle, hair grow gray, 
Friendships never know decay. 

For ’mid old friends, tried and true, 
Once more our youth renew. 

But old friends, also, may die; 

New friends must their place supply. 
Cherish friendship your 
New good, but old best. 

Make new friends, but keep the old; 
Those are silver, these are gold. 
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Let All Men Give 


PALMER 


Why pray for lasting peace 
And that the world calm? 

Why ask that struggles cease 
With hopes this our balm? 


Life’s not static thing 
With hands useless and still. 
Work, work alone can bring 
Joy brain, heart, will. 
When struggling the utmost peak 
For ideals with logic and facts, 
There quiet can seek; 
Nothing, but oppositive acts. 


Why then pray for lasting peace 

And that the world calm? 
Why ask that struggles cease, 

With hopes this our balm? 
Better pray for the right live 

Without bloodshed. Let all men give 
love, self, thoughts. can. 
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What Makes Good Teacher? 


Joun 


good teacher. teacher will ever 
admit anything than excellent 
his profession. The drill master the 
easy teacher the stern and the genial 
the light-hearted and the somber 
all feel though they represent the 
best. Yet, their methods and their per- 
sonalities differ radically. 

Administrators who have “gradu- 
ated” from the ranks teaching admit 
with all modesty that while they were 
the class room, they were good teach- 
ers. Nevertheless, their standards ex- 
cellence this regard will vary from 
one schoo] situation another. 

What makes good teacher? What 
makes good teacher great teacher? 
These are the eternal questions the 
teaching profession. Not only have 
dozens tried formulate the answer 
books and magazines, but research ex- 
perts have sought those elements that 
make for effectiveness teaching 
interviews, questionnaires and statistics. 
Even national organizations and radio 
programs have joined the search 
they yearly seek and award “the best 
teacher the year.” 

The real answer, appears, lies 
the heart each teacher examines 
himself see doing all the good 
which capable. There the vital 
answer. Education today not only 
great terms developing the child 
and the youth, but even the measur- 
ing stick numbers looms force 


the American way life. Numeri- 
cally, the men and women teaching 
the public schools totalled 1,164,000 
1948, according the statistical sum- 
mary the Office Education. 

Today the teaching profession 
rises the challenges postwar adjust- 
ment and the preparedness program, 
great importance that success 
sought the men and women its 
field. Because there is, perhaps, one 
quite unfortunate, both for himself 
and for his pupils, the unsuccessful 
teacher, evident that study 
those personality factors which con- 
tribute teacher’s success would 
definite help all the profession 
participating the education Ameri- 
can citizens. 


From Teacher’s Standpoint 


That there room for such work 
becomes evident when realized that, 
although there have been many articles 
written popular strain this sub- 
ject and although there has been much 
research done the topic, the results 
have invariably been attained from the 
point view the student and not 
from that the person most directly 
concerned, the teacher himself. There- 
fore, this article presents the results 
interviews with teachers throughout the 
nation, written surveys three hun- 
dred teachers, and the research 
books and articles published about the 
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Naturally study the traits that 
make for teacher success would demand 
common basis. Twenty years ago, two 
leaders education, Charters 
and Douglas Waples, picked out eighty- 
three qualities they would like see 
every classroom teacher possess. Natu- 
rally, list this size could short- 
ened and this exactly what was done 
here that only twenty characteristics 
traits resulted. Using these sort 
common denominator, effort was 
made find out which ones were con- 
sidered teachers themselves most 
important. other words, certain 
these marks characterized the good 
teacher. The more these had; the 
more pronounced they were his make- 
up; the greater chance was his 
success his profession. 


Good Health Essential 


almost goes without saying that 
working out list the traits that 
indicate good teacher, necessary 
include prerequisite for carrying out 
any kind specified job, namely, 
health. teaching, health rates 
allimportant asset. Associated with 
children throughout the school day, the 
teacher who has good health will stand 
better the strain that might come from 
group youthful exuberant boys and 
girls, well enable him perform 
the arduous duties the classroom. 


Intelligence First Mark 


is, course, reason for amaze- 
ment that almost all the teachers who 
were asked interview and check 
list give their opinions concerning suc- 


cessful factors teaching should assign 
first place intelligence. Rather may 
source wonderment many that 
such factor should have been included 
all this consideration. Intelligence, 
some will feel, ought taken for 
granted. not reasonable for those 
who expect train the minds others 
that they themselves should have been 
equipped with mind already trained? 
teachers are put knowledge into 
the intellects pupils, not fore- 
gone conclusion that their own minds 
must first contain such knowledge? 
That most would agree answering 
such questions, there little doubt. Yet 
because the reaction some teachers 
and school administrators who were 
verbally approached, the specific inclu- 
sion the factor was deemed necessary 
their insistence. These teachers com- 
mented—and some magazine articles 
psychology have 
telligence not important essential 
for teaching successfully the per- 
sonality put the subject While 
possess such personality, “What good 
it,” asked superintendent, “to have 
personality with nothing the way 
intelligence put over?” 


Knowledge Plus 


the other hand, was the unani- 
mous opinion teachers that intelli- 
gence alone far from sufficient in- 
sure teaching success. itself can 
more success than can any other 
factor left rest its own power. But 
given the help the others, successful 
teaching will attained only realiz- 
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ing first the importance intelligence. 
The American Council Education 
has stressed the necessity intelligence 


the successful teacher, stating “that 


there can doubt that high degree 
teacher; such competence requires not 
only knowledge and personal skill, but 
also the ability use both effectively 
the teaching relationship.” 


Teachers Must Understand 


There can question the 
place importance held the factor 
understanding the minds suc- 
cessful teachers. the ratings many 
gave vote this factor ranking 
second only intelligence. uni- 
versally agreed that teachers need 
special understanding the young boys 
and girls with whom they work and 
whom they seek inspire with their 
leadership. This same understanding 
must reach out include also the society 
which the children live and work. 


Favoritism! 


Because fairness high the list 
expected that top-ranking accorded 
the success teaching. Perhaps 
unusual have highly regarded 
teachers themselves. Definitely, stu- 
dents rate fairness one the most 
desirable qualities any man woman 
who sets out teach them. the course 
the interviews set for the accomplish- 
ment this article, the head one 
school system made the statement that 
“perhaps the saddest thing school 
the sight young substitute 
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teacher inaugurating his career play- 
ing favorites. Although often does 
not display his partiality openly, never- 
theless the hidden remarks, the beaming 
countenance, the subtle praise meant 
only for the these reveal him 
unfair the other students. 
thereby shuts the door firmly and 
effectively his success what other- 
wise might have been the pleasant and 
successful career teaching.” 


Students Rate Patience First 


Perhaps more than most the factors 
regarded necessary the over-all pic- 
ture teaching success, patience re- 
quired and tested many times daily 
the life every teacher. There the 
toleration immature judgments 
pupils, the bearing with pupil’s eccen- 
tricities, the lack students’ under- 
standing, the explanation over and over 
questions asked, the repetition 
orders time and again and the reitera- 
tion instructions for slower students. 

Patience supposes calmness for good 
teacher does not lose his temper, but acts 
quietly and deliberately. does not 
nag, nor does show “nerves.” 
does not let minor things arouse 
worry him, and evidences “flare- 
ups.” Such teacher, although exercis- 
ing self-control, gains the respect his 
students handling cases that overtax 
his patience with calm assurance and 
judicious action. 

The opinions twelve thousand 
pupils regarding the requisites necessary 
teachers, accumulated survey 
conducted Dr. Paul Witty 
Northwestern University, revealed that 
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patience was considered them 
the most important and ranked this 
factor first all those thought reason- 
able for teachers possess. This almost 
might considered plea for help 
the part students; recognizing 
their limitations, they ask for teachers 
bear with them patience. least 
both teachers and pupils are accord 
the high place accorded this 
virtue the characteristics that mark 
the good 


Young People Are Friendly 


not too rare occurrence hear 
student remark: “But just can’t dis- 
cuss with teacher. Nobody can 
get near him. He’s bear.” This 
another way saying that the teacher 
has set insurmountable barrier be- 
tween himself and his pupils, perhaps 
through his aloofness, his exagger- 
ated dignity, just lack interest 
his work and the people teaches. 

When all school subjects once learned 
are forgotten and time has worn thin the 
remembrances factual information 
such history dates, what said class 
and alumni reunions about the most 
successful teacher? Does the comment 
pertain his dextrous methods han- 
dling class topics? does relate the 
textbooks used? doubt, some- 
thing like this: “He was grand person. 
Always friendly, had the time 
listen.” 

Conclusion 


profession deals more human 
relations than does that teaching. Yet 
there field which the teacher 
should excel more and which his 


competence would pay greater divi- 
dends. This article has listed the five 
outstanding qualities which 
opinion teachers far make 
good teacher. the acquisition and 
development these characteristics 
there looms large always the application 
the principles teaching the 
people taught, the pupils. 

Should all our teachers our-public 
schools good teachers, the results 
would reach far beyond the confines 
the school building. First all, 
have noticed difference between schools 
the United States and those the 
continent, that our school children 
are gay and happy they about 
getting education. The good teacher 
would add these childhood experi- 
ences pleasurable learning. Secondly, 
the ésprit corps the faculty would 
strong. the school there would 
that devotion the children and 
each other; that regard for the parent 
who would symbolize the people the 
nation; that enthusiasm for the princi- 
ples democracy which make possible 
free education free society. 

This list benefits could mount but 
the enumeration but three more will 
suffice point out the extreme value 
good teachers school system. The 
most telling argument for better paid 
teaching profession would this excel- 
lence the art teaching. This begin- 
ning must the heart each 
teacher. More prestige, more compensa- 
tion and better all-round situation 
would Fourth, the best 
American youth would attracted 
teaching for the young people would see 
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good and proficient teachers work. 
Finally, good teachers step step 
would encourage the wise investment 
the tax dollar its most necessary ex- 
penditure, the public school. The school 
would more and more belong the 
people where the teachers that school 
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would represent the best teaching. 
Success breeds success. Good teachers 
would promote good teaching. Good 
teaching would foster even better citi- 
zens and our country would more 
secure its destiny keep alive the 
priceless heritage free men. 


YOUTH’S CREDO 


believe the greatness myself, and that this world for 
purpose, that purpose being put back into life more than have 


taken out. 


believe the integrity other people, assured that they try 


hard follow the gleam, even 


believe the gallantry older people whose seasoned experience 
and steadfast devotion has preserved for the precious heritage 


the past. 


believe the magnificence the past, knowing that without its 
storied wealth would possess nothing. 

believe the challenge the future, fully realizing there will 
future except becomes alive through me. 

believe the sacredness duty, through which must conserve 
what was given me, and thereby help preserve for all comers 


after me. 


believe the contagion health, and that can spread through 
cheerfulness, wholesome habits, sensible expenditure energies, and 


wise use foods. 


believe the nobility work the creative expression the best 
within me, and share easing the common load all. 

believe the enrichment play and laughter the means 
cleansing body staleness and soul bitterness. 

believe the holiness friendship, knowing that life 
tapestry woven from the silken threads many beautiful lives. 

Because believe this, therefore believe God, who justifies all 
beliefs: the still small voice within, ever urging toward 
the unattained. Since cares for these things, believe that even 
death cannot steal these precious possessions from me. 

And whatever more believe entwined those precious feelings 


that lie too deep for 
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Here Plowman 


Oma CARLYLE ANDERSON 


Here plowman ever turned dark 
Furrows down the westward slope; 
Uncoiled the straight and even line mark 
The numbered rows planted seed, 
felt times, inadequate cope 


With the prolific and encroaching weed. 


But here, for trees that one planted 
The eager seasons turn, the soil 

Grows rich, the broiling sun and slanted 
Rain are appropriated with such ease 

reflect man’s planning and his toil, 


Behold the virgin forests, God tends these! 
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Examination Examinations 
Standardized Tests English Grammar and Usage 


URING the 1920’s and 30’s the test- 
ing movement enjoyed extraordi- 
nary popularity American education. 
From that period date the often re- 
peated claims that cannot teach what 
cannot test for, and conversely, that 
reliable measurements can 
structed gauge whatever taught. 
Standardized tests were created for use 
almost every area educational ac- 
tivity, and production such instru- 
ments relating the province the 
English teacher was especially prolific. 
Perhaps was assumed that the degree 
student’s ability use language 
well was relatively easy measure. 

The emphasis placed standardized 
tests today somewhat less than once 
was. The widespread use these in- 
struments various grade levels, how- 
ever, one the factors that deter- 
mine the content the English cur- 
riculum. The fact that college freshmen 
are often “placed” the basis their 
scores such tests inevitably induces 
high teachers teach the re- 
sponses that will expected; but this 
only one many ways which the 
standardized tests influence the content 
the English course. 

seems worthwhile, then, subject 
the tests themselves examination. 
Two questions need answered: 
(1) Exactly what the standardized 
English tests measure? (2) How 
they measure it? 


attempt answer these questions 
they relate all parts all cur- 
rently available instruments would 
enormous undertaking. Setting aside, 
therefore, the treatment such things 
spelling, capitalization, and punctua- 
tion, intend focus attention 
measurement the mastery gram- 
mar and usage. The observations 
shall make are for the most part based 
detailed analysis eleven stand- 
ardized These were selected 
that the group would include (1) tests 
whose dates publication are most re- 
cent, (2) tests that are most frequently 


American Council Education Cooperative 
English Test: Mechanics Gerald 
Spaulding and Cook, 1940. 

American Council Education, Cooperative 
English Test: Usage, Spelling, and Vocabulary. 
Carpenter and others, 1938. 

Columbia Research Bureau English Test. 
World Book Company. Steeves, Allan 
Abbott, and Wood, 1926. 

Davis-Schrammel Elementary English Test. 
Kansas State Teachers College. Vera Davis and 
Schrammel, 1934. 

English Minimum Essentials Test. Public 
School Publishing Company. Tressler, 
1941. 

English Test. Educational Test 
Bureau. Dora Smith and Constance 
Cullough, 1939. 

Language Test. Elementary and 
Intermediate Form. World Book Company. 
Greene and Ballenger, 1948. 

Language Essentials Tests. Educational Test 
Schrammel and Vera Davis, 
1941. 

Placement Test Houghton 

Shepherd English Test. Houghton 

Shepherd, 1929. 
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and (3) tests employed vari- 
ous grade levels. supplementary study 
was made fifteen additional instru- 
ments, but avoid unwieldiness its re- 
sults will not here discussed. 


Testing Procedure 


(1) Extent and Range Testing 
Applied Grammar and Usage. com- 
parison standardized tests English 
reveals impressive lack agreement 
the relative importance grammati- 
cal propriety the one hand and such 
things spelling, punctuation, 
edge grammatical terms and rules, 
and precise word choice the other. 
not relevant our analysis dis- 
cuss this matter general terms. 
important note, however, that 
the eleven tests under particular scrutiny 
the number items dealing specifi- 
cally with judgment about usage ranges 
from thirteen seventy-five. Since 
some tests single language problem 
reflected two more items, the ex- 
tent sampling even more limited 
than the numerical count itself dis- 
closes. 

Unless assumed that the prob- 
lems English grammar and usage 
are very simple and very few, may 
reasonable question whether 
individual’s ability use the language 
with propriety can reliably gauged 
his responses thirteen, twenty, 
twenty-two, even thirty test items. 
While may said that other items 
the tests may measure usage 
not possible determine absolutely, but there 
seems little reason doubt that the tests constitut- 


ing our sampling are among the most widely used 
instruments their kind. 


indirect way, measuring “at” ability 
can never satisfactory direct 
testing. 

(2) Manner Testing. The eleven 
tests which this report mainly 
based make use four methods 
eliciting response from the student be- 
ing tested. some the additional 
tests studied, two other techniques are 
employed. The six procedures are brief- 
described below, those not found 
the tests analyzed detail being desig- 
nated (a) and (b). 


(a) The student asked name the 
and/or define parts speech. 

(b) The student required cite 
“rules grammar” relating 
expression. 

(c) The student required select one 
word expression from two 
more alternatives. (Example: 
think [them, those] marbles are 
mine.”) the eleven tests that 
make our sampling, this the 
most frequently used type item 
relating usage. 

(d) The student asked judge 
whether sentence “correct” 
“incorrect,” “good” “bad.” 
ample: “Me and Alice bought some 

The student asked pick out 
offending expression from number 
other expressions sentence, 
all which are (Ex- 
ample: “He says that 
coming home with 

(f) The student presented with the 
problem making corrections 
prose passages. obvious that this 
technique necessitates the activity 
required (e), but involves 
second step well. 
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(g) The student asked judge 
“true” (Example: “Ob- 
jects prepositions are the nom- 
inative case. True False.”) 


What Measured? 


legitimate ask this point what the 
six methods which the standardized tests 
employ are capable being used for. 
Can any all these techniques 
used measure English “essentials” 
“language abilities,” the titles and 
descriptive sub-titles several tests sug- 
gest? Undoubtedly, the answer this 
question will depend upon the defini- 
tion the terms involved. 

The methods our list labeled 
(a), (b), and (f) have been the sub- 
ject more discussion the profes- 
sional literature than have any the 
others, may said, general terms, 
that convincing evidence has been ad- 
duced show necessary relation be- 
tween person’s use English and 
his ability repeat grammar rules 
identify parts the sentence and 
parts test item that asks 


For detailed report research this sub- 
ject see: 

Paul Leonard, “The Effect Recent Re- 
search Upon the Selection and Placement Items 
Grammar Secondary School Curriculum,” 
Journal Educational Research, Vol. (April, 
1938), pp. 

Ellen Frogner, “Grammar Approach 
Thought Approach Teaching Sentence Struc- 
ture,” The English Journal, Vol. (September, 
1939), pp. Vol. (October, 1940), 
653-655. 

Robert Pooley, “English Language and 
Grammar,” Review Educational Research, Vol. 
(April, 1934), pp. 146-147, 218-220. 

Rivlin, Functional Grammar, Contribu- 
tions Education, No. 435 (New York, Teachers 
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student identify define sub- 
jective complement indicates whether 
can identify define subjective 
complement. that what tester 
wishes know, well and good. 
must guard, however, against jumping 
the conclusion that has learned 
something more. 

The four other techniques are subject 
similar criticism, though reports 
experimental studies their absolute 
relative merits are lacking. One ex- 
pects, course, that student who 
linguistically mature and experienced 
will have hesitation choosing 
“those” rather than “them” ad- 
jective modify “books,” but many 
teachers can testify that the ability 
make such choice test not de- 
pendable evidence the possession 
significant language ability. 

all the methods described, that 
which requires the student improve 
prose passages probably comes closest 
testing his capabilities, for involves 
expressive activity, and the pas- 
sage properly prepared may give 
him such hints about the 
volved the communication situation 
allow him use his judgment in- 
telligently. Yet, the test built this 
technique made more potentially use- 
ful, its scoring becomes proportionally 
more subjective and, therefore, more 
difficult standardize. For this reason, 
the possible values the method are 
not realized. 

All things considered, difficult 


College, Bureau Publications, 1930). 

Dora Smith, “English Grammar Again,” 
The English Journal, Vol. (October, 1938), 
PP. 643-9. 
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not accept the statement Robert 
Pooley, who wrote regarding the 
Mechanics Expression Test: 


Its principal defect shared all the 
other objective tests English: does not 
test ability English, ability defined 
power use English effectively speech 
and writing. does test the power correct 
errors, proofread, organize material 
composed others. does not test the 
power compose English.* 


(2) Matter Interpretation. Let 
assume that the standardized tests 
not pretend measure “ability 
English” defined Mr. Pooley. 
There remains the question how 
satisfactorily they measure “the power 
correct errors, proofread.” (Ex- 
syntax and sentence construction, the 
“power organize material com- 
posed others” not tested the 
items analyzed this discussion.) 

the first place, evident that 
when only two alternative responses 
are possible, valid result can ob- 
tained only the choice clear one. 
useful data can acquired when 
the student expected mark “in- 
correct” such sentences may logically 
support interpretations that would justi- 
their grammar. surely not the 
purpose the tests find out whether 
the student’s mind runs the same 
channels the test compiler’s. 

The tests analyzed are not free from 
items which, the grounds just estab- 
lished, are unjustifiable. Illustrative 


Third Mental Measurements Yearbook, 
Oscar Krisen Buros, editor (New Brunswick: Rut- 
gers University Press, 1949), 122. 
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sentences which the interpretation 
the speaker’s meaning might thought 
determine the forms used are the 
following: 

and get book, please. (From 
the Jowa Test, Elementary and Inter- 
mediate Forms) 

Skill and intelligence (seem, seems) 
increasing importance 
ing, and 

John (has, has got) the marbles. (From 

Any one can easily keep (his, their) 
books neat. (From Shepherd English 
Test) 


The first sentence this group 


leaving aside all other considerations 
that might justify it, the person speak- 
ing requesting two separate acts not 
even the strictest purist could object 
it. each the other sentences cited, 
either alternative might logically 
chosen. “Skill and intelligence” are 
surely related closely enough make 
possible unitary concept, while John 
may very well have obtained the 
marbles and thus have protected the 
reporter his activities from any pos- 
sible conviction grammatical heresy. 

the sentence quoted from the 
Shepherd English Test, surely not 
necessary suppose that the anteced- 
ent the personal pronoun must 
“anyone.” The reference might easily 
not expressed the sentence. For ex- 
ample, “It true that employers are 
careless keeping accounts, but that 
gent. Anyone can keep their books neat.” 
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(3) Matter Fact. now arrive 
extremely important question. 
the standardized tests measure the stu- 
dent’s ability read proof and alter ex- 
pressions the basis understanding 
what constitutes standard usage the 
twentieth century! 

considerable number the items 
found the tests analyzed suggest that 
their intention gauge the student’s 
familiarity with Bishop Lowth’s ideas 
what 18th century standard English was 
with the priori assertions textbook 
writers about what “correct” English 
Expression, however, claims have been 
constructed the basis what objective 
studies the language have found 
the facts modern grammar and usage. 
Its information sheet states that the 
points” selected were 
“checked against more than twenty-five 
studies various types the field 
English usage.” The explanation contin- 
ues: 

The desirability each grammatical 
topic for use the test was considered 
the light the information obtained from 
this checking process. All so-called “errors” 
written English which are considered 


most linguistic scholars good modern 
usage were eliminated. 


Though they present such elaborate 
protestation, three other tests appear 
relatively realistic: the Columbia Re- 
search Bureau Test, the English Mini- 
mum Essentials test, and the Purdue 
Placement test. 


seems fair label “unjustifi- 


able” those items that anticipate re- 
sponse which cultivated and sensitive 
users English would not necessarily 
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make. Should the student expected 
automatically apply the “rule” pro- 
scribing the split infinitive? The split 
infinitive has been constant use 
the best English writers least since 
the 14th and Professor Pooley 
finds the rule against “little more 
than pedantic 

Similar conclusions may drawn 
from the use the interrogative who. 
Fries the 3,000 letters examined 
failed find single instance the 
use whom introductory word 
questions, Leonard’s study showed the 
interrogative who established usage 
regardless the case the pronoun.’ 
The inclusion test items such 
Schrammel) can only considered 
unjustifiable testing procedure. 

analysis the tests consulted 
shows many such items based “rule- 
book” grammar rather than the 
usage cultivated writers and speakers 
our own time. Among such items are 
those testing for use the superlative 
comparative degree adjectives. Fries 
found “the use the superlative rather 
than the comparative for 
fact standard usage and not char- 
acteristic limited Vulgar 
yet four items were found the tests 
analyzed that treated this problem. 

Other unrealistic attitudes toward 


See Albert Marckwardt and Fred Walcott, 
Facts About Current English Usage (New York: 
Appleton- Century, 1938), 29. 

Pooley, Teaching English Usage 
(New York: Appleton-Century, 1946), 101. 
Marckwardt and Walcott, of. cit., 80. 

*Charles Carpenter Fries, American English 
Grammar (New York, Appleton- Century-Crofts, 
1940), 
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usage showed themselves test items 
dealing with “can” used for permission, 
“not as” for “not so,” equiva- 
lent for “whether” noun clauses, 
and the use “would” for “should” 
with the first person. The evidence 
existing usage studies supports these ex- 
pressions established usage. The in- 
clusion such items standardized 
tests therefore unjustifiable. 

addition the items that are un- 
justifiable because they anticipate 
unrealistic response, the tests include 
number others that are questionable 
because they require the student make 
choices that cultivated users English 
whole have not made. 

far the most popular type item 
this category that concerned with 
agreement number subject and 
verb personal pronoun. There were 
thirteen such questionable sentences 
found the tests. 

Fries his study found the lack 
formal agreement number subject 
and verb such instances prevalent 
standard usage. Leonard found such 
usages varying between “established” 
and “disputable.” the subjects joined 
or, Jespersen writes that the funda- 
mental plurality the concept can 
sometimes convey the meaning either 
Pooley states that “occasionally 
the augmentation distinctly cumula- 
tive, though the secondary idea were 
attached and, which case plural 
verb sometimes employed. Similarly, 
when the secondary idea stresses plural 


Jespersen, Modern English Grammar 
(Heidelberg, 1928-31), 72. 
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number, the plural verb 

would seem reasonable conclude 
that the choice verb form depend- 
ent whether the subject “funda- 
mentally plural” concept not. 
Since the tests usually not make 
clear what the mind the writer, 
the inclusion such items 
ardized tests highly questionable. 

Another popular usage that was tested 
was the use the relative who the 
objective. Leonard’s study found such 
usage disputable. Fries found 
whom used two-thirds the instances 
examined; who, one-third. His conclu- 
sion is: “Such expressions ‘The girl 
who was marry’ are not limited 
Vulgar 

Other test items which may con- 
sidered questionable this light are 
those with the problems the 
split verb phrase, use indicative form 
for subjunctive idea, the objective noun 
pronoun preceding the gerund, the 
use “like” introduce adverbial 
clauses, “when” used definition, and 
“due to” used for “because of.” 

Another kind item that may 
called questionable these tests that 
involving expression whose status has 
not been sufficiently studied. Such ex- 
pressions, would seem, ought 
the subject some systematic observa- 
tion before they are used touch- 
stone determine student’s language 
sense. Included this group are such 
problems usage “stop” for “stay” 


Pooley, of. cit., 84. 
Fries, op. 96. 
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(e.g. will not stop here long.), “less” 
for “fewer,” “neither” with “or,” and 
“than” for “from” after different. 

can taken for granted that the stand- 
ardized tests expect the student make 
his judgments the basis his 
edge standard English. But any ob- 
servant student the language must 
realize that there are number varie- 
ties English spoken any locality, 
all them equally standard but differ- 
ing their appropriateness distinct 
circumstances. For example, colloquial 
English (within any given dialect) 
most widely and continuously used, and 
informal conversation many expres- 
sions are shunned which would quite 
proper certain kinds writing. 
the other hand, certain colloquial ex- 
pressions may not harmony with 
the tone formal writing. But are 
not justified simply making distinc- 
tion between written and spoken Eng- 
lish. For one thing, will readily 
agreed that writing may many 
kinds—informal, formal, technical, 

Only one the tests examined ex- 
plicitly recognized varieties English. 
the E.: Mechanics Expres- 
sion Test the student instructed: “The 
sentences are judged the basis 
suitable usage for general written 
English.” This instruction should lead 
the student avoid purely colloquial 
expressions answering test items. The 
instruction very general nature, 
however, and does not get the core 


John Keynon, “Cultural Levels and Func- 
tional Varieties English,” College English, Oc- 
tober, 1948, pp. 31-36. 
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question appropriateness speech. 
The ability speak terms the de- 
mands particular situations would 
seem well worth testing, yet none 
these tests does so. 

Many the items included the 
tests require the student judge 
“bad” usage that which acceptable 
colloquial speech. Among such items 
are those which test for the use 
“real” for “really” “very,” “sure” 
for “surely” “certainly,” and the 
objective case the pronoun after 
“than” (e.g. taller than him.). 
The inclusion such items standard- 
ized tests which mention made 
levels usage can only regarded 
questionable. 


Conclusions 


(1) Although the English language 
has many problems usage, some 
the tests examined contain few items 
testing usage that cannot main- 
tained that they adequately test the stu- 
dent’s ability use the language with 
propriety. The tests studied still rely 
identification parts speech, def- 
inition terms, analysis sentences, 
and citation grammar rules, spite 
the studies that have showed there 
necessary connection between the 
ability these things and the ability 
use English well. 

(2) variety testing procedures 
are used test for ability the use 
English. None these, however, tests 
the student’s ability express his ideas 
effectively. best, they test ability 
correct faulty construction. 

(3) some cases failure see the 
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various possible meanings sentences 
has led the inclusion test items 
that are unjustifiable. 

(4) Many test items examine the 
student’s ability apply “rule-book” 
grammar rather than judge usage 
according the practice cultivated 
speakers and writers today. 

(5) Some test items are concerned 
with expressions which have not been 
studied sufficiently justify dogmatic 
judgment about them. 

(6) There has been test created 
which attempts test the student’s 
guage varying situations. the stu- 
dent not informed the level 
variety usage expected, can hardly 


sponses. 

(7) test examined was free from 
what, our terms, are unjustifiable 
questionable items. According our 
count such items ranged from 
36% the total number those deal- 
ing with usage. suggested that stu- 
dents may make “failing” grades 
some the standardized examinations, 
while yet possessing mastery good, 
colloquial English. 

Standardized tests English usage, 
should, therefore, used with extreme 
tion and student progress. Until more 
valid tests English usage are cre- 
ated, will necessary regard all 
results usage tests indicative but 
means exact. 


Pure science tolerated because suspected that may contain 
certain implications useful for warfare. Psychology and economics are 
permitted because hoped that the former may teach how 
beguile the enemy successfully into treason cowardice, the latter 
because may teach how capture destroy the materials vital 
the defense. But the historian, the student language and 
literature, and especially that human gadfly, the philosopher, are not 
encouraged. They are not essential defense. They are merely essen- 
tial Boas, before National Conference 
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Puritanism—An Educational Oasis 


Lucus 


Puritans were men learning. 
greatness was not that they 
conquered wilderness, neither that they 
carried religion it, but that they held 
religion which was interwoven with 
the ideal culture and learning. Unlike 
other American pioneers, the Puritans 
made concession the forest, but 
the midst frontier conditions, the 
very throes clearing the land and 
erecting shelters, they maintained schools 
fight the fiend illiteracy. These 
people showed friendly tolerance 
toward ignorance. 

Not until gaze back that con- 
temporary scene see the Puritan 
contribution education. Virginia, 
Puritanism had little hold. day 
(1670) when the Puritans were empha- 
sizing the need learning, Governor 
Berkeley Virginia was saying, 
thank God there are free schools, 
nor printing, for learning has brought 
disobedience and heresy into the world, 
and printing has divulged them.” 

The contemporary opponents Puri- 
tanism believed that the teachings 
religion ought tempered fit the 
needs the uneducated, but the Puri- 
tans offered such religion 
they never compromised with the un- 
lettered; therefore, long sermons with 
many involved points was their homi- 
letical diet. They would not choose 
“dumb minister” who could nothing 
but read out the Prayer Book. They 
preferred godly and learned man 


God who would preach meaty sermon 
Christian duty and doctrine. Their 
delight sermons helps make Puri- 
tans incomprehensible the present 
age, which values sermons inversely 
their length. “She hath her time taken 
intollerable paines hear sermons,” 
wrote one that day about his mother; 
although when girl she could not 
imagine what ailed people “to keep such 
stirre praying, reading, and run- 
ning sermons.” Among persons whose 
minds were filled with thoughts God 
and the desire learn and his will, 
sermon learned and pious man 
was absorbing interest and assistance. 
One the “common grevances groan- 
inge for reformation” which John 
Winthrop complains, the punishment 
laymen “for goeing another par- 
rish heare sermon when there 
none there When consider 
that learned ministry led learned 
congregation, accident that New 
England played important role 
public education. 

Their high standards learning 
stimulated the common man eager 
pursuit knowledge. Samuel Morison, 
noted American historian, tells that 
“the life the college New England 
was saved the sacrifice the yeoman 
farmers, who contributed their pecks 
wheat, wrung from stony soil, taken 
from their none too opulent store, 
support teaching fellows and assist 
poor scholars Harvard College.” Ann 
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Hutchinson, who defied the colony, 
often held heroine, but historians 
tell that propounding the belief 
that all necessary knowledge came from 
within, she not only almost succeeded 
wrecking the colony, but the college 
well. Puritanism kept scholarship and 
intellectualism high plain and would 
not compromise with illiteracy igno- 
rance. that very score, the fact that 
and logical thinking, 
has often been criticized. 

Ralph Barton Perry his Puritanism 
and Democracy upholds Puritanism. 


“While Puritanism was authoritarian 
its conception God, the fact that the Bible 
was taken the revelation the divine 
will, and the same time placed the 
hands every believer read and in- 
terpret for himself, encouraged the indi- 
vidual exercise his own wits. long 
quoted Scripture took high and 
unimpeachable grounds. could always 
appeal directly God against any human 
authority, whether church state. This 
Biblical literalism taught the common man 
conduct his own private search for 
truth, and regulate his belief the evi- 
dence presented his own mind. This 
implied corresponding ca- 
pacity human nature; 
were exalted.”* 


Among the Puritans religion itself was 
education. The minister, who must 
learned man, was teacher; and the 
congregation was intellectually respon- 
sive, only matters theology and 
Biblical exegesis. 

Miller and Johnston tell that con- 
temporary Anglicans felt that the wind 


Page and Democracy—The 
Vanguard Press, Ralph Barton Perry. 
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doctrine ought perhaps tem- 
pered the uneducated lamb where- 
upon the authorities ordered parish 
priests not discuss the more difficult 
points speculation before all the 
people. The Puritans would not show 
their people any such mercy. They en- 
deavored assist the weaker minds 
their congregations using the simplest 
and most comprehensible style, em- 
ploying schematic organization for 
their sermons, with heads and subheads 
clearly marked that earnest listeners 
could take notes and study the points 
during the week, and avoiding Latin 
might distract attention from content 
form. But such aids were the only sort 
crutches that Puritan ministers would 
allow the common man for helping him 
over the hard parts divinity. Thomas 
Hooker told his people that they were 
responsible for acquiring certain amount 
saved: 


“Tt’s with ignorant sinner 
midst all means with sick man 
remaining Apothecaries shop, ful 
choycest all receipts hand, and 
may take what needs, yet because 
cannot see what takes, and how use 
them, may kill himself encrease his 
distempers, but never cure any disease.” 


The testimony visitors, travelers, 
and memoirs agrees that during the 
Puritan age New England the rank 
and file farmer and merchant was 
amazingly versed systematic divinity. 
gathering yeoman and “hired help” 
around the kitchen fire evening 
yielded long and unbelievably technical 
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discussions predestination, infant 
damnation, and the distinctions between 
faith and works. the first half the 
seventeenth century the people had not 
yet questioned the conception religion 
difficult art which the authority 
the skilled dialectician should prevail 
over the inclination the merely de- 
vout. This ideal subjection qualified 
leadership was social well intel- 
Very few Englishmen had yet 
broached the notion that lackey was 
good lord, that any Tom, Dick, 
Harry simply because was good, 
honest man, could understand the Ser- 
mon the Mount well Master 
Arts from Oxford, Cambridge, 
Harvard. 

Muzzey, the “American Historical 
Association Report 1920,” states that 
our most valuable heritage from the 
Puritan the emphasis put upon 
unremitting education for responsibility. 
That the education was sought primarily 
Holy Scripture the earlier genera- 
tion, and that the responsibility was con- 
ceived peculiar relation God, 
resulted often dogmatism, bigotry, 
and exclusiveness. But all that, after all, 
was incidental, More than anything else, 
intellectual activity works the purgation 
its own errors. only when thought 
stops that dogma fastens its tentacles 
upon us. The Puritan educated the indi- 
vidual order that might fit 
meet his God whatever great appoint- 
ment his God might have for him. For, 
Cotton Mather said, “God might en- 
large private men with public gift and 
dispense them edification.” But the 
mind will not held religious 
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scientific shrouds when once has be- 
gun inquire and grow. The Puritans 
the seventeenth century would have 
been scandalized Emerson and Low- 
ell the purveyors “unsound, un- 
savory, and giddie fancies,” like Mistress 
Anne Hutchinson; yet Emerson and 
Lowell were their legitimate children. 
The famous Massachusetts education 
law 1647 was passed circumvent 
Satan “one his chief projects, 
keep men from the knowledge the 
Scriptures.” The preamble the Massa- 
“Wisdom and knowledge, well 
virtue, diffused generally among the 
body the people being necessary for 
the perpetuation their rights and lib- 
erties,” etc. such sane and secular 
wisdom had the circumvention Satan 

Morison relates that all classes and 
elements the English population, the 
Puritans placed the highest value 
learning, and paid the greatest attention 
education. High-church Anglicans 
were not indifferent learning, but 
popular education they viewed with 
some apprehension. The denominations 
which sprang during the Civil War 
were hostile learning and threatened 
scrap the schools and colleges, which 
had been painfully built through cen- 
turies devotion. But the Puritans de- 
sired that the poorest church should have 
minister disciplined and learned who 
could rightly interpret the Book. They 
further insisted giving the people 
sufficient education receive the Word, 
and understand the minister. Learning 
they valued more highly than any other 
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gift their English heritage. They 
stood unperturbed the difficulty 
preserving culture while wrestling with 
wilderness. They strove mightily 
place learning such solid foundations 
defeat “that old deluder Satan,” 
well establish levelling influ- 
ence the frontier. 

1640 there were about 113 univer- 
sity men New England, them 
Massachusetts Bay; about one 
every forty families. (Even with our 
Bill America can boast such record 
today.) This was much larger propor- 
tion educated men the population 
than could found any part Eng- 
land the time. the history mod- 
ern colonization, unprecedented. 
Graduates the English grammar 
schools, which took boys soon they 
had learned their letters and carried 
them through Latin grammar the 
University, must have been numerous. 

Cotton Mather, speaking teacher, 
informs us: 

“His work lov’d: Oh! had done the 
same! 

Our Play-dayes still him ungrateful 

And yet well our Work adjusted lay, 


Play.” 


1647 the newer towns needed 
little prodding this respect, the 
famous Massachusetts School Act was 
passed with quaint preamble: 


being one chief project that old 
deluder, Satan, keep men from the 
knowledge the Scriptures, former 
times keeping them unknown tongue 

and that Learning may not buried 
the graves our fore-fathers Church 


and Commonwealth, the Lord assisting our 
endeavours: therefore ordered this 
Court and Authorite thereof; 

That everie Township this Jurisdic- 
tion, after the Lord hath increased them 
the number fifty Housholders shall 
then forwith appoint one within their Town 
teach all such children shall resort 
him read and write, whose wages shall 
paid either the Parents Masters 
such children, the Inhabitants 

farther ordered, that where any 
Town shall increase the number one 
hundred Families Housholders they 
Masters thereof being able instruct youth 
far they may fitted for the Uni- 


this not the earliest general educa- 
tion act modern times which required 
local units establish schools? For two 
generations least was well observed. 
find many instances towns being 
fined for failure keep the required 
school, the fine going the nearest 
town that was obeying the law. This 
canny provision brought the laggard 
promptly into line. The result was that 
Massachusetts Bay had remarkable 
comprehensive school system for newly 
settled state. Some rather elaborate and 
amusing attempts have been made 
recent historians turn this the Puri- 
discredit. Morison 
“Charles and Mary Beard decry the 
Massachusetts school act one flowing 
‘from great desire impose all 
children the creed the Puritan sect.’ 
true that had you asked Puritan 
schoolmaster that embarrassing question 
which makes even the 
gogue squirm: ‘What you suppose 
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you are educating these children 
would have replied, ‘For godliness.’ 
But probable that the ‘three R’s’ and 
Latin grammar have values independent 
the purpose for which they may 
taught. James Truslow Adams accounts 
the common schooling New England 
naught, because there evidence 
that the graduates read contemporary 
authors such Locke, Hobbes, Milton, 
Dryden, and Clarendon. One considers 
how large proportion high gradu- 
ates to-day are familiar with the 
works John Dewey, Whitehead, 
Edwin Arlington Robinson, Thomas 
Eliot, and Henry Adams, The common 
school system early Massachusetts was 
intended teach boys write, cipher, 
and read the Bible. That did. Are 
too sophisticated admit that reading 
the Bible may some use people 
forming their character, instruct- 
ing their taste?” 

They must have not only schools, but 
university college, the anonymous 
pamphlet 1643, New First 
Fruits, explains: 

“After God carried safe New 
England, and wee had builded our 
houses, provided necessaries for our 
livelihood, rear’d convenient places for 
Gods worship, and setled the Civil Gov- 
ernment: One the next things 
longed for, and looked after was ad- 
vance Learning, and perpetuate 
Posterity, dreading leave illiterate 
Ministery the Churches, when our 
present Ministers shall lie the dust. 
And wee were thinking and consult- 
ing how effect this great Work; 
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pleased God stir the heart one 
Mr. Harvard godly Gentleman and 
lover Learning, there living 
amongst us) give the one halfe his 
Estate (it being all about to- 
wards the erecting Colledge, and all 
his Library: after him another gave 
others after cast more, and the 
publique hand the State added the 
rest: the Colledge was, common con- 
place very pleasant and accommodate) 
and called (according the name 
the first founder) Harvard Colledge.” 

Jesuit historian has recently called 
the early history Harvard “one the 
brilliant pageants American history,” 
pageant which the “real theme 
courage and devotion: courage under 
conditions which would seem stifle all 
human effort save avid grubbing for 
food and housing, devotion the fine 
ideal disciplining the human intellect 
and human will.” 

has always been puzzle why 
religious test was ever adopted Har- 
vard; the absence one allowed the col- 
lege gain reputation for liberalism. 
Every European university, even Frane- 
ker tolerant Holland, had such tests. 

The Puritans expected all within the 
colony follow after their educational 
pattern. They forced men learn 
against their will. They were bigoted 
what they compelled men learn. 
But which their contemporaries can 
cast the first stone seeing that Puritanism 
was educational oasis desert where 
learning for the common man was un- 
popular, unwanted, and unknown? 
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Sonnet Friend 


Grace 


One day you crossed the threshold heart, 
Healing, helping, with faith, hope, charity. 
Your radiance lighted altar fires for 

Like vesper candles shrine apart. 

May heaven bless you, friend mine dear, 
For inspiration thousand ways, 

For memories that fill the passing days 


With brightness, banishing gloom and fear. 


What comfort just know although the miles 
Reach out between us, severing apart, 

That you are there, and that you are friend! 
almost feel the warmth your dear smiles; 
Your peerless image, graven heart, 


Shall heal and help—go with the end. 
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The Dramatic Teaching 


Sinclair Lewis bobbed un- 
expectedly the campus sum- 
mer school, someone ventured suggest 
that was probably work novel 
about teachers and was search au- 
thentic material, Questioned, Lewis 
declared that there wasn’t page 
dramatic copy carload peda- 
gogues. 

Apparently Broadway agrees with 
Lewis. review theatrical offerings 
the last twenty-five years will reveal 
scarcely handful plays which 
schools teachers played any significant 
role. When education the theme, what 
teachers disillusioned, frustrated, neu- 
rotic enemies childhood, victims 
unfulfilled passion, war with them- 
selves and all mankind. 

Twice moderate successes has John 
VanDruten returned this theme 
studies English boarding school life. 
Young Woodley sensitive boy, ex- 
periencing sympathetic understanding 
the hands the wife his headmaster, 
meets only cynicism and contempt from 
the teacher whose training 
ground should have equipped him with 
knowledge adolescent psychology 
which would have made him the boy’s 
defender and not his detractor. More re- 
cently, The Druid Circle, VanDruten 
presented devastating picture mis- 
anthropic professor caught the back- 
wash the provincial education system 
who comes near wrecking the lives 


boy and girl whose love for each other 
gives sinister implications. Morose 
and embittered failure advance, 
finds outlet sadistic humiliation 
youth which almost ends the girl’s 
suicide. 

Unloved and unlovely Head Mas- 
ter Andrew Crocker-Harris Terrence 
Rattigan’s The Browning Version, which 
1949 provided Maurice Evans with 
brief starring vehicle. Cuckolded 
nasty wife, Crocker-Harris hopes vain 
find least one student the appre- 
ciation and affection denied him home. 

Less serious treatment but dam- 
aging its presentation teachers was 
Ian Hay’s Bachelor Born. Here Charles 
Donkin, amiable but impractical mis- 
oganist, although venerated his boys, 
lacks the drive which results promo- 
tions and content allow his crusty 
headmaster out fatuous malice 
undermine him and plot his dismissal. 
intelligent action Donkin but the 
somewhat farcical maneuvers three 
nieces result the overthrow tyran- 
nical administration and the triumph 
merit. 

Among British importations, only 
The Corn Green Emlyn Williams 
find teacher wise and courageous. 
Miss Moffatt, English spinster, meets 
with hostility and resentment when she 
attempts establish boys’ school 
Welsh mining village. Among her pu- 
pils she recognizes Morgan Evans 
rare spirit whose powers properly devel- 
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oped will carry him far. She bullies and 
browbeats him into preparing for scholar- 
ship examinations Oxford, and even- 
tually drives him from his normal in- 
clinations the development his full 
powers. Brilliant acting Ethel Barry- 
more blinded audiences the essentially 
disagreeable character the frustrated 
teacher who seeks compensation run- 
ning the lives others whom Miss 
Barrymore portrayed. 

American playwrights employ the 
same stereotypes. What Life, the 
Clifford Goldsmith play which sent 
Henry Aldrich careening down the air- 
waves, teachers are confused, harried, 
overworked, disgruntled enemies puz- 
zled, uncertain adolescents caught that 
maelstrom confusion known the 
Elmwood High School. Only from 
teacher about leave the profession does 
Henry elicit any sympathetic understand- 
ing. 

Lillian Hellman’s The Children’s 
Hour presents the tragic story two 
women teachers whose intelligence 
protection against the ugly scandal fo- 
mented malicious youngster. 

girls’ school, ridden with viciousness 
and hatred, also the setting for The 
Young and Fair Richard Nash, 
casualty the 1948 season. Miss 
Cantry, its headmistress, retain her 
security compromises with integrity and 
sells her principles retain her princi- 
palship. 

Best Foot Forward, George 
Abbot musical which enjoyed run 
300 performances, encounter another 
boarding school presided over head- 


master who hates his students. the 


Thurber-Nugent comedy, The Male 
Animal, professor stands his princi- 
ple the freedom ideas and the right 
teach the young think only after 
has well fortified himself with courage 
derived from Demon Rum. Years 
Ago, Ruth Gordon presents lady gym 
teacher gross and forbidding car- 
icature. 

Elliott Lester, school teacher, wrote 
Take Advice, and perhaps that 
why Professor Clement knows enough 
family tangle his common sense 
understanding human relations. 

Professors bob strange places. 
There one—timid, repressed, inhibited 
—in Ladies 1920 farce, revived 
1945, run whole year Chicago. 
Most the professor’s inhibitions dis- 
appear when finds himself cornered 
among the ladies the steamroom 
Turkish bath. 

Goodbye, Fancy was 1948 suc- 
cess. Its central figure President Mer- 
rill Good Hope College, edu-ca- 
terer who long ago “gave battles for 
buildings.” Professor Pitt, who nour- 
ishes the dangerous misconception that 
the object education teach the 
young think, delivers the ultima- 
tum “teach what the physics book 
accusations compromise, Merrill de- 
clares: “All right. It’s business deal. 
The trustees give the money. They want 
their say. It’s simple that.” The aca- 
demic procession includes doddering 
botany professor and fluttery physical 
education teacher who gets tight two 
cocktails. Good Hope belongs large 
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group institutions where the fiddling 
prexy plays whatever educational tune 
the trustees call. 

1948, American audiences found 
little their liking thoughtful 
drama about post-war England 
Priestly called The Linden Tree. es- 
tablished success London, the play 
tells Professor Linden’s resistance 
all efforts force his retirement sixty- 
five. Linden, history teacher pro- 
vincial college, knows that the future 
the world depends upon the very young 
and the very old. 

The same season presented Ed- 
ward, Son headmaster who re- 
verses his decision expel delinquent 
when foreclosure the mortgages the 
school threatened the boy’s father. 

Teachers are given credit for some in- 
telligence Blind Alley (1935), Chalk 
Dust (1936), and Tomorrow, the 
World (1943). the first play, psy- 
chology professor outwits gunman and 
brain triumphs over brawn. the sec- 
ond, Federal Theatre project, teachers 
Sherwood and Rogers refuse bow 
regimentation and keep 
sional standards mast-high even though 
subjected humiliation and contempt. 
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the World, Professor 
Frame uses intelligence combat the 
prejudices boy whose courageous 
father died concentration camp 
rather than abandon his ideals. 

Two notable exceptions are Decision 
Edward Chodorov and Remember 
the Day Philo Higley and Philip 
Dunning. Chodorov’s play tells how, 
under the leadership courageous 
high school principal, city, viciously 
dominated reactionary senator, 
taught the real meaning democracy. 
The schoolman sacrifices his life, and 
his soldier-son takes the battle. 

Nora Trinell, the teacher Remem- 
ber the Day, wistfully charming 
enough idealized her pupil, 
Dewey Roberts. Dewey finds her 
friendliness delicate and intuitive com- 
prehension, and although years after- 
ward has difficulty remembering 
her name, knows how greatly her 
teaching has influenced him. Over-senti- 
mental, the play least presents teachers 
warm, sympathetic human beings. 

Perhaps there drama teaching, 
but date Broadway hasn’t discovered 


it. Maybe Sinclair Lewis was right after 
all. 


Think not much what thou hast not, what thou hast; 
the things which thou hast, select the best, and reflect how eagerly they 
would have been sought thou hadst them 
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Goethe, The Mountain Light 


GERTRUDE 


the eye the peacock the throne chair! 
Goethe, the mountain light! 
The Kohinoor Diamond many facets. Brilliant! Enduring! 
His poems are tapestries woven the warp his multiple soul 
With the woof magic and mysticism 
Shuttling back and forth with brilliance scintillating sunburst. 


tapestry weavers weave leaf-size pieces and dovetail them into panoramic view, 
wove spiritual panorama, dovetailing the poems lifetime 

Into mighty portrayal passion. 

Too profound for one central thought, 

reflected the many facets his nature 

the facets diamond reflect the light, releasing and glorifying the hidden colors. 


the Kohinoor Diamond had known the eternal night inner earth, 
And was now The Mountain Light, multicolored the rainbow, 
had known the utter night despair, 

The noonday brilliance achievement, 

The blue star love. 


Like the glow the sun through the green the fields, 
Exultance life and tenderness love glowed through his lines. 
They rang with his conviction: 

“Whoever strives without resting, him have power redeem.” 


These formed the woof and warp Faust, drama passion. 


Who but could portray the secret soul? 

explore the depths passion perfect Mephistopheles? 
ever know the heart woman create Gretchen? 

sense the ways Faust? 


single thread could carry story varied: 

Many strands—filaments silver, threads gold, gossamer spider’s weaving, 
Fibers flax, blue flowered, and strands lamb’s wool 

Were locked and interlocked form fabric rich autumn woods, 

Beautiful the song thrush nightfall, 

Measureless the mind man, 

Deep heaven and earth and hell. 


stands the arc time, 

Fascinating the eye the peacock the throne chair! 
Inextinguishable the Mountain Light! 

Enduring the Kohinoor Diamond! 
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The Educational Revolution Japan 


STAAVEREN 


are the prospects for democ- 


racy Japan? 

This question considerable im- 
portance all Americans who share 
directly indirectly one the most 
important and historic experiments 
democracy modern times. 

Japan’s defeat the second world 
war ending 1945, was followed 
Allied Occupation her islands under 
the command General Douglas Mac- 
Arthur. Under his stern but humani- 
tarian administration, Japanese national 
life was subjected far-reaching re- 
forms. Efforts democratize her basi- 
cally feudal culture, which abetted the 
rise militarism, have posed signifi- 
cant challenge her occupiers. Japan’s 
Confucian, Buddhist and 
tage contrasts sharply with the outlook 
politically democratic and Christian 
West. Equally important economic 
challenge revive war-torn economy 
feed eighty-one million 
people tightly compressed area 
slightly smaller than the state 
fornia—and growing over one mil- 
lion each year. 

The degree progress that has ac- 
companied many the transformations 
post-war Japan not easily assessed. 
Probably other change, however, 
reweaving the fabric her society 
extensively that now taking place 
her schools. Here may well the crux 


Occupation efforts democratize suc- 
cessfully what was once Far Eastern 
military power. With the Allied Oc- 
cupation now its fifth year, what has 
been the nature educational reforms 
and how much have they achieved? 
The Allied armies August, 1945, 
found Japanese system 
which had practically ground halt. 
Over 3,000 39,000 schools, colleges 
and universities had been severely dam- 
aged destroyed American bomb- 
ings. Thousands others showed the 
effects prolonged neglect while the 
Japanese people, under their military 
leaders, sought the glories “Greater 
East Asia Co-prosperity Sphere” and 
realization “Hakko bring 
the world under one roof.” Within her 
schools was striking evidence how 
successfully the government, the pre- 
ceding decade, had substituted propa- 
ganda for education. School texts from 
arithmetic history were written 
elicit blind obedience ancient em- 
peror system and instil unquestioned 
faith Japan’s “destiny.” The individ- 
ual, theory and practice, counted for 
little the classroom the social 
order. “To loyal the Emperor and 
die the way Japanese subject. 
This should never forget.” read 
second grade text morals. politico- 
religious system ethics, institutional- 
ized ceremony, rites and observances 
State Shinto cult, was the medium 
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for inspiring nationalistic and militar- 
istic patriotism. Students were taught 
venerate their Emperor, whose picture 
hung hallowed alcove every 
school and “hoanden” shrine which 
guarded the entrance every school- 
house. classroom walls hung 
sacred document, the Imperial Rescript 
Education 1890, which admon- 
ished students and teachers alike ad- 
here Confucian virtues loyalty and 
filial piety toward their families and “to 
guard and maintain the prosperity 
the throne coeval with heaven and 
earth.” School athletics for girls and 
boys were fundamentally preparation 
for militaristic life. Teachers and prin- 
cipals had been reduced automatons, 
performing their duties upon specific 
instructions from highly centralized 
education ministry, effective its propa- 
ganda and absolute the exercise its 
power. This was Japan’s “educational 
system” August, 1945. 


The Potsdam Declaration July 26, 
1945, with China, Great Britain and 
the United States signatories, had 
promised that the Japanese people 
would “encouraged develop de- 
sire for individual liberties and respect 
for human rights and this end 
the Japanese government was “re- 
move all obstacles the revival and 
strengthening 
cies.” United States Initial Post-Sur- 
render Policy September, 1945, am- 
plified these aims and added that 
tarism and ultranationalism, doctrine 
and practice shall eliminated 
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from the educational system.” Thus, 
from the beginning, demilitarization 
and democratization characterized Oc- 
cupation policy toward Japan. 

The reform program was soon under 
way. With the assistance Educa- 
tion Division General Headquarters, 
advisory body General Mac- 
Arthur, directives were prepared and 
dispatched the Japanese government. 
The initial order, “The Administration 
the Educational System Japan” 
October, 1945, decreed that all school 
texts scrutinized, personnel 
amined, social and political discrimina- 
tion terminated and new educational 
procedures introduced “insure 
educated and peaceful citizenry.” Other 
directives followed. 

The Japanese shared the responsi- 
bility effecting reform citizen 
screening committees, investigate 
educationists, were established under 
the watchful eyes Occupation 
ties. However, uncertainty and fears 
prompted 120,000 out 550,000 ele- 
mentary and secondary teachers, prin- 
cipals and educational officials leave 
the Among those who re- 
mained, and including the faculties 
colleges and universities, approximately 
5,000 the most conspicuous “militar- 
and were 
purged. Meanwhile, school texts were 
examined, deletions made where neces- 
sary and courses morals, history 
and geography where distortions fact 
were too great, study was completely 
abandoned until new texts could writ- 
ten. traditional course Japanese 
“morals” was completely removed from 
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the curriculum. Militaristic forms 
physical education were prohibited. 

another history-making directive 
the Japanese government, De- 
cember, 1945, MacArthur 
ordered cessation government sup- 
port Shintoism and proclaimed the 
separation religion from the state. 
Thus ended the deification the Em- 
peror the educational system. His 
uniformed portrait was taken down, 
shrines school property removed and 
all religious observances public educa- 
tional institutions and organized student 
visits shrines and 
Military government 
ficers Japan’s forty-six prefectures 
made periodic inspections see that 
there was full compliance with the 
order. The first step Japanese educa- 
tional reform, the ending the most 
obvious manifestations militarism 
the schools, was achieved swiftly and ef- 
fectively. The task reconstructing 
educational system develop desire 
for individual liberties and human 
rights” could now begin. 

assist formulating long-range 
educational reform program, General 
MacArthur requested that committee 
twenty more American educators 
investigate the Japanese school system 
and submit concrete proposals for its 
reorganization. Altogether, 
seven Americans were selected, among 
them stellar figures American educa- 
tion circles: George Stoddard 
Chairman, Mildred McAfee Horton, 
Virginia Gildersleeve, Harold Ben- 
jamin, Smith and others. The 
findings this American delegation 
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were published the “Report the 
United States Education Mission 
Japan,” March 30, 1946. 

Few Occupation studies have been 
ably written its recommendations 
influential the Report this Mission. 
was veritable “What’s Wrong with 
Japan.” Its conclusions were sweeping. 
“Our first recommendation,” they as- 
serted, 
that new philosophy, new procedures, 
and new structure adopted for the 
schools Japan. This should done 
such manner recognize human per- 
sonality paramount importance and 
the State means the end. the first 
step that direction, approve the dis- 
continuance the public schools partisan 
teaching, political 

second major proposal advocated 
drastic decentralization education. 
“The Ministry Education has been 
the seat power for those who con- 
trolled the minds Japan,” they noted, 
propose that its administrative 
controls reduced.” addition, the 
Mission advocated extension com- 
pulsory education nine years, adop- 
tion co-education regular policy 
the schools, complete reform cur- 
ricula and teaching methods, and equal 
opportunities for all students regard- 
less economic backgrounds sex. 
The Mission also recommended 
drastic language reform measure. The 
enormous time spent students 
mastering Chinese characters addition 
other native forms Japanese writ-. 
ing could reduced, the Mission be- 
lieved, adopting phonetic alphabet, 
preferably Roman. “Can any modern 
nation afford the luxury such 
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cult and time-consuming medium ex- 
pression and communication?” they 
asked. Finally, recommended that 
completely new educational structure 
created consisting six years primary 
school, three years each junior and 
senior high school and entirely re- 
formed system higher education. 


year passed following the Mission’s 
report before some its proposals were 
enacted into new legislation. the end 
March, 1947, the Japanese Diet 
passed two bills, the “Fundamental 
Law Education” and the “School 
Education Law.” The first comprised 
the “charter” new philosophy the 
educational system. Article read: 


Education shall aim the full develop- 
ment personality, striving for the rearing 
people, sound mind and body, who 
shall love truth and justice, esteem indi- 
vidual value, and imbued with the inde- 
pendent spirit builders the peaceful 
state and society. 


Other provisions incorporated many spe- 
cific recommendations the United 
States Education Mission such co- 
education, extension compulsory 
schooling from six nine years, and 
safeguards against political and religious 
indoctrination the state. Education, 
finally, would become “directly respon- 
sible the people.” The School Edu- 
cation Law gave legal form new 
“6-3-3-4” system, eliminating former 
mary schools, youth, middle and tech- 
nical schools and wide variety insti- 
tutions higher learning, all unstand- 


ardized entrance, scholastic grad- 
uation requirements. This statute was 
also designed end inequalities edu- 
cational opportunity which 
vided higher learning essentially for the 
sons and daughters Japan’s upper 
class families. 

few weeks later, May the 
new Japanese Constitution became law, 
which significantly not only strength- 
ened the democratic right social, re- 
ligious and political freedom public 
education, but equally important, 
stripped Emperor Hirohito all ves- 
tiges his power, reducing him 
constitutional monarch, role similar 
that occupied the King England. 
their teachers’ question, “What 
the new constitution?” 
dents were soon chorusing, “It the 
law the land and the will the 
people,” and “What the Em- 
they answered, “He now the 
symbol our country.” Thus was 
major tenet Japan’s new democracy 
introduced into the schools. 

However, additional educational leg- 
islation was forthcoming. July, 1948, 
“Board Education Law” was en- 
acted and before the end the year 
free elections were held select mem- 
bers new prefectural (state) Boards 
Education. School Boards were also 
tural districts. comprised the first 
step toward reducing the vast powers 
the Ministry Education. The Law 
provided for the completion the de- 
centralizing process education 1952, 
when all Japanese public and elementary 
and secondary schools will admin- 
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istered the United States, inde- 
pendently the national government. 
tremendous surge legislative 
activity, the Japanese Diet the spring 
1949 enacted six new educational 
laws and amended two others. text- 
book publication law transferred the 
control held the Ministry Edu- 
cation over selection school texts 
Boards Education. Two statutes out- 
lined new qualifications for present and 
future teachers, Another reduced fur- 
ther the power the Ministry Edu- 
cation, converting more into ad- 
visory and consultative body, not un- 
like the United States Office Educa- 
tion. national school law established 
sixty-nine national four-year universi- 
ties, least one for each prefecture, and 
provided for creation junior colleges. 
bill was passed improve adult edu- 
cational opportunities through night and 
correspondence schools and greater 
use museums and citizen’s 
public halls, Finally, December, 
private school law was enacted which 
defined more precisely the rights re- 
ligious, Korean and other non-public 
educational institutions. the end 
1949, legal revolution had been 
achieved and Japan could boast pos- 
sessing some the most “democratic” 
educational the world. 
Assuredly, responsible Occupation 
officials will maintain that this statutory 
pan’s educational system, The new leg- 
islation could not immediately eliminate 
many the old thought forms and edu- 
cational practices the Japanese. Occa- 
sional successes implementing the new 
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reform measures were soon tempered 
with galaxy problems. Co-education, 
for example, was first viewed with much 
consternation most parents. The old 
system segregating boys and girls be- 
yond the third grade schools and 
maintaining educational and social 
separation until families could “arrange” 
marriages their young was the 
best Japanese tradition. “Won’t co- 
education increase 
quency?” hundreds fathers and moth- 
ers asked, There was also much skepti- 
cism about new philosophy that pro- 
claimed that the intellectual ability 
girls was equal that boys and that 
both observed the same basic training 
the schools. Fortunately, their fears 
proved unjustified, and the “problems” 
incurred co-education the schools 
have not been too severe—no greater, 
perhaps, than that faced young vil- 
lage teacher who, having conscientiously 
paired twenty boys with twenty girls, 
was loss where seat extra male 
student his class! Today, co-education 
has been adopted the primary and 
junior high schools and increasingly 
the grades beyond and colleges and 


universities. 


order give more freedom and 
practice self-reliance, student govern- 
ment organizations were encouraged 
reform measure. But here, more 
serious development 


While the lower grades student gov- 
ernment has been quietly not always 
successfully applied provide experi- 
ence the use the “democratic 
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method,” many senior high schools 
and particularly colleges and univer- 
sities, has been utilized frequently 
medium for voicing grievances. Tuition 
increases, student financial hardships and 
desire for outright participation 
school administration have been among 
the major issues creating discontent. Be- 
ginning 1948, communist dominated 
“National-Federation Students Self- 
Government Associations” (Zengaku- 
ren) succeeded for time organizing 
and variously controlling minority dissi- 
dent elements most Japan’s colleges 
and universities, Its obvious policy ex- 
ploiting student disaffections for political 
ends resulted government ban 
student strikes and chapters political 
parties college and university cam- 
puses. Nevertheless, agitation has con- 
tinued and expulsions students for 
political activities and violations school 
regulations has been one the significant 
features postwar readjustment Ja- 
pan’s institutions higher learning. 
New issues, meanwhile, have arisen 
from time time which have inspired 
other protest movements, Within the 
past year student demonstrations have 
been organized opposition “im- 
American professors serving 
visiting faculty members numerous 
Japanese colleges and universities. Since 
the signing the Japan-United States 
Peace Treaty and Security Treaty San 
Francisco September 1951, the Na- 
tional-Federation Students Self-Gov- 
ernment Associations has attempted 
carry out national student campaign 
against “four principles,” namely, the 
ratification the Japanese Diet the 
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Peace Treaty, the Security Treaty, Japa- 
nese rearmament and the stationing 
foreign troops Japanese soil. 
earlier the Occupation, the more re- 
cent disturbances have been organized 
and supported primarily relatively 
smal] number vociferous student com- 
munists and communist sympathizers 
who command the support only seg- 
ment Japan’s total number college 
and university students. 

atmosphere hostility between 
student bodies and faculties has also con- 
tributed the unrest many institu- 
tions. Many Japanese professors, trained 
European style classical scholar- 
ship and stiffly formal speech and act, 
have found difficult participate 
the student-professor fraternization that 
can lead better understanding. 

The pangs change, however, have 
probably been most severely felt 
thousands young teachers, especially 
elementary schools, who find them- 
selves unable comprehend the New 
Education. They are confronted with re- 
written texts that longer lend in- 
struction rote but aim, rather, 
develop the critical faculties students. 
Even manuals, formerly 
minutely detailed, now provide only 
general outlines course study 
problems, leaving much more their 
imagination and initiative. The essence 
the new education, teach the stu- 
dent think, seek the truth, recog- 
nize the dignity the individual and 
develop sense his responsibilities 
most revolutionary concept with which 
these teachers have had contend. 
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Their poor normal school training 
coupled with years war-time indoc- 
trination has precluded very effective 
application the new courses study. 
“What democracy?” they continually 
ask. many them simply “free- 
dom.” “If the child must learn his 
own activity our manuals say,” they 
inquire, “how can there discipline?” 
This fundamental problem has not been 
easily resolved. Consequently, many 
schools, the din vocal recitation 
(still widely practiced) has been added 
the pandemonium uninhibited stu- 
dent commotion halls and classrooms. 
literal interpretation the new free- 
dom has often aggravated post-war 
breakdown discipline already weak- 
ened overcrowded classrooms and 
teacher shortages. 

The vast majority Japanese pri- 
mary and secondary educators are mem- 
bers National Teachers’ Union, 
which was rapidly organized after the 
end the war. Its rise has exerted 
profound influence educational activi- 
ties. Initially, the Union showed con- 
siderable promise its support many 
reforms and engaged early vigorous 
attempt remedy old educational 
abuses and improve the economic lot 
teachers. Nevertheless, gradually 
posed new difficulties, many which 
have since revealed measure the 
task democratizing Japan. Union 
leaders, usually ex-university intellec- 
tuals, have often disclosed tendency 
play upon traditional Japanese ad- 
diction follow their “superiors.” The 
“democratic way” full discussion, 
secret balloting and majority rule 
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deciding issues frequently has not 
been followed, sometimes through ig- 
norance but sometimes deliberately. “It 
takes too long” has been the attitude 
more than one official. And again, “How 
can discuss issues when most teachers 
remain silent meeting?” The latter 
question, unfortunately reveals situa- 
tion too often true, with the result that 
there has not been sufficient stimulus for 
more responsible Union 
Hence the power the Union has 
come rest the hands minority. 
With every diminution the authority 
the Ministry Education, Union 
leaders have sought assume turn. 
The Union has often attempted dic- 
tate the selection texts used 
the schools and control all teachers’ 
activities through its “cultural” depart- 
ment. has lobbied intensively for 
against new education legislation, fre- 
quently making extreme demands. 
has extended its influence into the new 
prefectural and city boards education 
throughout Japan electing many 
board members subject its influence 
direction. 


student organizations, com- 
munists have been able exert con- 
siderable influence not occasional con- 
trol the top Teachers’ Union leader- 
ship and have utilized the post-war hard- 
ships teachers for their own political 
and economics ends. Discontent over con- 
administration policies 
and particularly salary and benefit issues 
have been channeled into strikes, dis- 
orders and protests movements. crack- 
down leftist activities began the 
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autumn 1949, which coincided with 
government economy program requir- 
ing reduction personnel. Over 1,000 
communist teachers, Union leaders and 
other alleged trouble makers were the 
first declared “surplus” and dis- 
missed. Hundred others have since 
been removed, This action appreci- 
ably increased the tension between the 
left and more conservative factions 
Japanese education. 

Although the Union has begun en- 
counter the past two three years in- 
creasing internal dissatisfaction with 
many its policies and methods, well 
competition from newly organized 
Japanese educational associations, 
nevertheless still exercises the most 
dominant influence domestic post-war 
Japanese elementary and secondary edu- 
cational affairs. 

Educational reform measures have 
also been hampered considerable 
moral and intellectual confusion among 
Japanese students, teachers 
sors the post-war era, which has been 
sharpened their continued poverty. 
And here, perhaps, lies the most serious 
threat democratizing Japan’s educa- 
tion. Official Occupation studies and re- 
ports stress the consequences eco- 
nomic difficulties. American Cultural 
Science Mission Japan early 1949 
noted that “The low scale living for 
university teachers thoroughly dis- 
couraging terms productive schol- 
The whole university atmos- 
phere inhospitable research efforts. 
report entitled “Mission Accom- 
plishments the Civil Information and 
Education Fields” issued October, 
1949, frankly stated that from the 
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view the Occupation’s educational 
specialists, the economic obstacles have 
seriously handicapped the accomplish- 
ments their mission the field 
education.” adds that insufficient high 
calibre personnel for the schools can 
found “economic conditions have 
tended make teaching unattractive 
profession.” addition, Occupation 
pressure the Japanese government 
balance its budget and halt inflation has 
momentarily curtailed appropriations 
for much needed building program. 
traditional Japanese fashion, 680 vil- 
lage heads and city mayors, well 
several entire village and city assem- 
blies, had resigned November, 1949, 
over their “failure” fulfill their 
“promises” complete construction 
new schools and classrooms 
localities. 

The limited economic strength the 
country has also prevented 
zation the Japanese educational sys- 
tem extent originally desired. 
Former sources private capital, which 
the past contributed heavily the 
support many schools, colleges, uni- 
versities and research projects, have 
slowly disappeared. The national treas- 
ury has had help assume the financial 
responsibility for maintaining them, 
which has had its inevitable consequence 
bringing with degree govern- 
ment control. 

More recently some the needs and 
traditions the Japanese have suggested 
the form other revisions may take 
their new educational system. prevail- 
ing belief Japanese education circles 
that the new curriculum Japan’s junior 
and senior high schools, which empha- 
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sizes general education, should 
somewhat modified favor providing 
more vocational and specialized subjects. 
particular significance the desire 
many Japanese educators reintroduce 
ethical code even some form 
ethical teaching the Japanese public 
schools. This issue can expected re- 
ceive much support from Japanese par- 
ents who have tended attribute many 
the alleged postwar difficulties with 
their children the absence such in- 
struction under the New Education. The 
teaching special ethics morals 
course public elementary and second- 
ary institutions currently prohibited 
law the grounds that would consti- 
tute violation against the principle 
religious freedom. 

The signing the Peace Treaty be- 
tween Japan and other nations San 
Francisco September, 1951, presaged 
the restoration Japan the status 
sovereign country. the latter half 
the year the Occupation was transferring 
its remaining responsibilities the Japa- 
nese people. the education field, sev- 
eral thousand Japan’s most militant 
educators, earlier barred from engaging 
educational activities, were being “de- 
purged” the Japanese Government 
under the guidance SCAP and other 
steps were being taken preparatory the 
complete relinquishment the Occupa- 
tion all its controls. 

the closing period the Occupa- 
tion was evident that all the educa- 
tional reforms Japan had not nor 
could not extensively applied 
might have been ideally desired. Despite 
myriad difficulties, however, 


been done. 
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Beginning the latter part 1948, 
Institute for Educational Leadership 
staffed with leading Japanese and Ameri- 
can educators, the latter appearing under 
visiting Experts Program, has given 
special educational and administrative 
training hundreds school princi- 
pals, instructors college and university 
education departments, and new Japa- 
nese school syperintendents, teacher con- 
sultants and youth leaders. enlarged 
part time and correspondence school 
program has broadened the educational 
opportunities for many thousands stu- 
dents and adults offering non-credit 
private school correspondence studies 
credit work Japan’s leading universi- 
ties. April, 1950, junior colleges were 
formally introduced into the Japanese 
educational system and provide op- 
portunity for two years advanced 
learning for students who cannot afford 
not wish spend four years 
study regular college university. 
Approximately 180 junior colleges, of- 
fering generally specialized courses 
study, were operation during 1951-52 
school year. Within Japan’s national col- 
leges and universities, numbering 
late 1951, faculties have been granted 
high degree autonomy the admini- 
stration their institutions and release 
from many traditional well war-time 
intellectual shackles. 
tional training has been made available 
agriculture, fisheries, industry 
and commerce which constitute Japan’s 
major economic activities. “Industrial 
Development Law,” enacted 
the Japanese Diet May 1951, 
authorized prefectural and private tech- 
nical, agriculture and several other types 
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vocational schools obtain subsidies 
from the national government for assist- 
ance the support the schools and 
improvement their vocational studies. 

the field social education, over 
6,000 Japanese communities have built 
organized citizen’s public hall 
serve meeting place for lectures, 
debates and other educational programs 
well center for greater social 
activities. Former Japanese “school sup- 
porters associations” have been reorgan- 
ized over 31,000 parent-teachers’ 
associations. 

information program has made 
important contribution educational re- 
form. New student and teacher broad- 
casts supplement study programs hun- 
dreds schools with radio 
proved professional educational publica- 
tions have appeared the market for 
guiding educators their daily prob- 
lems. Beginning 1946, textbook cen- 
ters containing hundreds volumes 
education were established throughout 
Japan assist scholars writing new 
texts. addition, information centers 
were established the major cities 
throughout Japan. the middle 
1951 twenty-three information centers, 
each containing average 5,000 
10,000 volumes and hundreds the 
most important periodicals education, 
literature, business, scientific and other 
subject matter were providing the Eng- 
lish-reading Japanese public, which 
there are not few, greater opportun- 
ity keep abreast new ideas and 
events outside Japan. 

Motion pictures have proved very 
popular and effective medium for re- 
education and specially prepared docu- 
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mentary films have been shown the 
farthest reaches Japan’s mountain towns 
and villages. They helpfully depict how 
democracy works school com- 
munity, illustrate the duties citizen- 
ship and offer similar lessons. However, 
Japanese reaction them has not been 
without its poignant story, 
undoubtedly true, told how visit- 
ing Occupation official, eagerly awaiting 
comments following showing 
American educational film Japanese 
students, listened silent chagrin 
departing high school girl remarked, 
“Democracy wonderful! Everybody 
has car!” which friend added, 
“Yes, and all mothers have washing 
machines and baby carriages!” That 
democracy consists only greater ma- 
terial rewards illusion shared 
not few Japanese, young and old. 


project which promises not only 
aid the democratization Japanese 
education but which will also provide 
much needed beacon hope and in- 
spiration many spiritually 
lectually depressed students and teach- 
ers will the opening 1952 
non-sectarian Japan International Chris- 
tian University. This institution will 
realize fifty-year old dream many 
Christian groups Japan and North 
America. General MacArthur 
seph Grew, former Ambassador 
Japan, have accepted co-chairmanship 
this undertaking which also has the sup- 
port the United States Secretary 
State, Dean Acheson, and other 
prominent figures both America and 
Canada. “This proposed University,” 
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General MacArthur has written, “with 
its unique combination Christianity 
and education cannot fail play es- 
sentially important part Japan’s fu- 
ture. Its high purpose entitles every 
man’s support.” Japanese hopes for the 
success the University has been ad- 
mirably demonstrated contributions 
over yen ($420,000), the 
largest sum ever raised for non-govern- 
mental purposes the Japanese people 
—the vast majority not 
foundation has been established raise 
$10,000,000 the United States and 
Canada for this project. This Univer- 
sity, located near Tokyo, has 
selected Dr. Hachiro Yasuo, noted 
Japanese Christian scholar its first 
president and will possess faculty the 
majority whose members will 
the Christian faith and drawn from 
throughout the world. Japanese men 
and women and students from other 
lands will admitted regardless 
their religious faith. The University 
will specialize graduate work and 
initially provide courses the three 
most needed areas study: education, 
government and social services, which 
other professional schools will added 
eventually. will exemplify not only 
high scholastic standard but will help 
answer universal plea see “democ- 
racy action” internationally 
composed student body 
study and live together Christian 
environment. 

Plans are also being made permit 
more Japanese abroad. Ameri- 
can Educational Survey Mission 
1949 explored ways and means in- 
crease exchange students, teachers 
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and other personnel between Japan and 
the United States and enable the 
Japanese particular study “democ- 
racy the spot.” 

Democracy cannot bought nor 
easily given, and this has been demon- 
strably true post-war Japan. Despite 
unparalleled example cooperation 
between the Japanese and Allied Occu- 
pation authorities, many problems af- 
fecting the democratization Japan’s 
educational system remain clearly evi- 
dent. Today, her 18,000,000 students 
and 600,000 educationalists all types 
institutions create demand for addi- 
tional classrooms, schoolhouses and 
other facilities which has not been met. 
Teacher shortages have left hundreds 
instructors struggle with fifty sixty 
students class and sometimes more. 
Student and teacher organizations still 
reveal Japanese predilection for cen- 
tralized authority and minority leader- 
ship. The average Japanese school prin- 
mains primarily official, accustomed 
carrying out instructions from above. 
Nor have all citizens learned their new 
educational responsibilities. The Japa- 
nese newspaper, Nippon Times, Oc- 
tober, 1949, observed succinctly that 
members new Boards Education 
had not yet accustomed themselves 
the operation the board and commit- 
tee system administration and that 
there still existed need “to eliminate 
the mentality which looks the gov- 
ernment bureaucracy handle all local 
matters.” For most Japanese, the demo- 
cratic emphasis the dignity the in- 
dividual remains important contrast 
their way life which has generally 
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subordinated each citizen duties and 
obligations his family, social and eco- 
nomic group and the state. Only 
the cities has traditional Japanese social 
life and custom been 
cantly. 

was inevitable, perhaps, that much 
bewilderment should have accompanied 
the introduction new concepts and 
manner doing things replace many 
Japanese beliefs and practices. This be- 
wilderment has grown recently the 
Japanese people, caught the midst 
cold-war struggle between the United 
States and the Soviet Union, reflect the 
uncertainties the present and concerns 
for the future. 

The most important problem all 
how rebuild Japan’s economic life, 
strained Occupation costs and 
ever-growing population, sufficiently 
insure foundation for successful re- 
form her educational system and 
other institutions. Unless this done, 
the disillusionment and frustration 
many her who must 
lead the way Japan’s democratization, 
will encourage further the growth 
radical philosophies and activities. 

Nevertheless, there are other factors 
that provide basis for cautious opti- 
Besides the enactment com- 
pletely new body educational legisla- 
tion, the Japanese school system has 
been transformed structure and 
content with results not easily discerned. 
Generally improved educational stand- 
ards all levels learning are slowly 
beginning enforced. Religious and 
political freedom public elementary 


and secondary schools insured. De- 
centralized education 
ers’ associations have created new op- 
portunities for citizens assume greater 
responsibility conducting their educa- 
tional affairs. The daily experiences 
students with new texts, co-education, 
student government and other innova- 
tions, exert all-pervading influence, 
not easily measured, not easily judged. 
There remains too re-education pro- 
gram conferences, radio, new pub- 
lications and through other mediums. 
Schools can found where the princi- 
ples and techniques the New Educa- 
tion have applied. 
There evidence new leadership 
arising out the reformed educational 
system. There also traditional Japa- 
nese zeal learn which today means 
absorb new philosophy, philosophy 
forming the basis for new way life. 
Dollar for dollar, Americans have prob- 
ably received greater returns Japan’s 
democratization than similar post-war 
attempts elsewhere. 

Barring too severe and continued eco- 
nomic difficulties which nurture com- 
munist thought extreme rightest ac- 
tivity, may hope that the Japanese 
people, upon the assumption all 
their responsibilities independent 
nation, will demonstrate desire for 
liberties and human rights.” 
But must note that moral goals 
these are never won fiat nor the 
space few brief years which his- 
tory are but day. The educational revo- 
lution Japan, notable experiment 
democracy, revolution just begun. 
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Reviews not signed have been written the editor 


EDUCATION 


Rinehart Co., Inc. 683 pp. $5.00. 


This somewhat unusual history 
education. author states the preface 
that practically all current histories edu- 
cation are too hard for “the average Ameri- 
can undergraduate.” addition they are 
usually uninteresting because they are “not 
primarily about people”: instead they give 
too much attention “ideas, trends, and 
movements.” She has attempted write 
textbook that will appeal undergraduates 
being well within their grasp and con- 
centrating persons notable for their con- 
tributions education and schools. She 
has singled out for treatment twenty-three 
European educators “from Socrates 
Montessori.” The reader will search the 
index vain for any mention Horace 
Mann, William James, John Dewey, 
any other name prominent American 
education. 

Most the educators dealt with were 
people notable for their work the schools 
well for their educational writings. 
Nevertheless, good many people who did 
little actual teaching have had much 
influence both the theory and the practice 
education; this latter category only 
Ignatius Loyola and Alfred Binet are 
included. 

good find some account the 
Spanish educator Renaissance times, 
Jean-Luis Vives. Most educational historians 
—with the notable exception Mr. Foster 
Watson—have been inclined treat the 
work this man very briefly all, but 
Mrs. Cole devotes five pages him and in- 
cludes interesting extracts from his writings. 
also trifle surprising find that 


fewer than six full pages are given 
obscure and unimportant figure the late 
fourth century Roman teacher Ausonius 
Bordeaux. Some readers will doubtless also 
wonder why Rousseau not one the 
chosen twenty-three while Salle 
is; also why the Englishmen Richard Mul- 
caster and Roger Ascham have place 
while Thomas Arnold Rugby has none. 

restricting the scope the book ac- 
counts twenty-three teachers and the 
schools their times the author’s problem 
has evidently been one exclusion rather 
than inclusion and naturally has been im- 
possible make selection that will com- 
pletely satisfy all readers even the ma- 
jority The accounts those 
chosen are chatty, informal, and readable, 
rather than detailed. the same time the 
author has managed include generous 
extracts from the writings each, well 
chosen and adequate length. The illustra- 
tions also are numerous and good quality. 

Finally, whether not students will 
actually learn very much history edu- 
cation from this book question that each 
teacher who contemplates using with his 
classes must decide for himself. represents 
laudable attempt interest undergradu- 
ates the subject presenting vividly 
small number striking personalities and 
passing over lightly possible all con- 
sideration trends, and move- 
ments.” However, many teachers history 
(educational and otherwise) have found 
that these same elements are not only 
essential but exactly what many students 
find most interesting—in history, that is, 
they teach it. 

George Peabody College 
for Teachers 
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Charles Ambler. Standard 
Printing and Publishing Company, 1240 
Huntington, West Virginia. 
$7.50. 

Described “labor love” the 
alumni magazine the University, one 
peruses the volume finds just that. 
prodigious amount work has gone into 
this exhaustive volume more than thou- 
sand pages (including the index). one 
who during several summers was associated 
with Dr. Ambler the staff the Sum- 
mer Session West Virginia University, 
this reviewer can attest the painstaking 
and thoroughgoing manner which charac- 
terize his undertakings and the prodigious 
labor which have made this study possible. 

Dr. Ambler was for many years stu- 
dent local and state history. Encyclo- 
paedic information and yet interestingly 
written narrative, this will doubtless remain 
for long the definitive history education 
his state. his preface the author describes 
the difficulties which has encountered 
locating primary sources. securing them 
his training careful historian serves 
him well. 

natural that Dr. Ambler should give 
much space the University which 
taught. Much justification for this can 
found the fact that his institution ante- 
dated most others, public and private, and 
that there was found better record stu- 
dent life. 

Contrary earlier opinion the sub- 
ject Ambler found that the sources 
education his state were Virginian rather 
than New England, and that the poor status 
education following the period Re- 
construction was due the ignorance 
the masses and the absorption leaders 
material things. He, too, criticizes the state’s 
failure which resulted state officials and 
residents look without the state for their 
education and for the education their 
children. 

Though book this character has only 
limited sales, that fact does not the least 
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lessen its significance the history the 
state. Dr. Ambler has performed great 
service for his state writing it. 


ELEMENTARY-SCHOOL STUDENT TEACH- 
Raleigh Schorling and Max 
Wingo. McGraw-Hill Book Co. 452 pp. 
$3.75. 

the few well known books the field 
laboratory experiences teacher educa- 
tion, now comes another from the labor 
Dr. Schorling and his colleague, 
Max Wingo. Both are the school 
Education, University Michigan, the lat- 
ter being the Principal The University 
Elementary School. Before the entire work 
was completed, were all shocked the 
death Dr. Schorling. Hence, his co- 
worker finished the job, and now the 
volume here—a legacy from our co- 
laborer who has contributed much the 
last thirty years. 

Elementary-School Student Teaching in- 
cludes sixteen chapters and appendix with 
materials which the authors judged impor- 
tant make available users the volume. 
one reads the preface, becomes quite ap- 
parent that the materials are designed pri- 
marily for student-teachers—not for super- 
vising teachers directors student-teach- 
ing, although both can find help it. The 
major purpose, then, similar the earlier 
volume, “Student-Teaching,” except that 
directed elementary school student- 
teachers. The authors state that much 
the material similar that Student- 
Teaching, but there are very important ad- 
ditions. But let see what includes. 
Chapter Successful Beginning,” gives 
the student teacher help how become 
ready for student-teaching, and some ma- 
terials personal growth and professional 
obligations. Chapters II-III are concerned 
with understanding children child 
growth. Chapters IV-V set forth the nature 
the school’s program, based child 
growth, and indicates the more recent de- 
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factors and management the teacher’s job. 
Chapter VII sets the concept teacher- 
pupil planning. Chapters VIII-IX are de- 
voted the wider and varied aspect 
the method education elementary 
schools, the latter emphasizing the daily 
round activities. The next chapter intro- 
duces the student-teacher three compe- 
tencies—use the text-book, effective 
habit-formation and skilful use questions. 
The “Slow-Learning Child” considered. 
The problem some the very serious 
situations faced children and teachers 
the concern chapter XII. Then comes 
materials visual aids, the teacher and 
extra-class activities, the broader concept 
appraisal, and suggestions for professional 

The chapters are supplied with useful 
references; good index included. The 
printing, paper and format are all excellent. 

Such volume could not have been 
written the beginning the century for 
the conceptions elementary education, 
now vogue, were then their birth- 
pangs. The materials, including the many 
fine illustrations, the related forms and other 
aids make the volume potential and im- 
portant tool. 

The problems the management 
student-teaching and internship teacher 
education are not those this volume. The 
preparation students—to effective 
observation but slightly treated, and the 
volume used many the ill-pre- 
pared supervising teachers, they will need 
much additional help. The writer has stated 
elsewhere that our need very great for 
widely used and good materials for super- 
vising teachers, just well for student 
teachers. There are literally thousands 
student-teachers being directed supervis- 
ing teachers who are overloaded and who 
have had almost chance obtain insight 
and competency into the job done. 

The writer concerned about this matter 
because believes that large numbers 
supervising teachers will grasp this (and 
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other volumes prepared for student teach- 
ers) the solution their problems 
direction and management, when, fact, 
the volume not intended. Perhaps, the 
in-service preparation the supervising 
teacher may care for this, but the present 
time, has been effective with compara- 
tively small portion that group. pres- 
ent, these teachers can get such help else- 
where, but the help is, many cases, not 
easily available. 

The profession indebted Dr. Schor- 
ling and Dr. Wingo for this contribution. 
terms its purposes, quite fitting 
memorial our co-laborer. him and his 
co-author, thanks. 

Emeritus Professor Education, 
University Florida 


Proceedings the First Symposium spon- 
sored State University New York, 
published the State University. 361 
pp. $1.00. 

Functions Modern University not 
book the usual meaning the word. 
series panel discussions held Buffalo 
January 1950, having primarily 
with the New York plan. The March 15, 
1951, edition The State Newsletter 
indicated that the second symposium will 
held Rochester, April and 1951. 

way refreshing the reader’s mem- 
ory, attention should called the fact 
that the State University New York 
ent types located different places, recent 
arrangement. The State New York has 
never had state university single 

Two liberal arts colleges, professional 
schools, and two-year technical institutes 
make the University. Two the tech- 
nical schools are schools Cornell Uni- 
versity, Agriculture and Home Economics. 
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The teachers colleges the State are 
included the list professional schools. 

doubted that the panels make 
much contribution the definition the 
clarification the functions university. 
This not say that the discussions are 
not interesting and practical interchanges 
concerning the future plans the multi- 
form New York institution, can 
called institution. 

President Conant and Chancellor Hutch- 
ins opened the conference with addresses 
appropriate preludes panels designed 
deal with the general theme. Neither 
exhibited any excitement the likelihood 
the New York experiment’s leading 
out any educational wildernesses. Presi- 
dent Conant appropriately objects the 
possibility that “modern” the topic may 
suggest that the New York plan organi- 
zation necessary modern university. 
might have referred Newman and 
other nineteenth century writers. 

the panels proceed, apparent that 
for the most part the participants are letting 
their pragmatic philosophies education 
show through bit too much compre- 
hend the functions university, ancient 
modern. university not created 
waving wand and putting two-year tech- 
nical schools, medical schools, teachers col- 
leges, cetera under one “new manage- 

Panel discussions agriculture and rural 
life, medical education, family life, business 
and labor, citizenship education, community 
life, the cultural arts (meaning music and 
the theatre), and the needs young people 
constitute the symposium, Much fine ideal- 
ism propounded numerous panelers. 

The New York plan designed “take 
higher education the students” where 
they are. Other institutions needs appear 
will established. But even this fine aim 
does not particularly elucidate universitas. 

When panel discussions are put paper, 
they don’t always make good reading. Parts 
this symposium are exceptions. The final 
session presided over Chairman Car- 
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michael, the Board Trustees, and ad- 
dressed President Morrill, the Uni- 
versity Minnesota, and President Eurich, 
State University New York, served 
bring unity into the numerous 

central campus. football team. 
Modern indeed. 

State College 
Cape Girardeau, Mo. 


THE CHILD, Prepared 
committee the California School 
Supervisor’s Association, Helen Heffer- 
nan, Heath and Company. 
325 $4.25 
This attractive new book, based upon 

observation school practices which reflect 
the growing edge early childhood educa- 
tion, meets long felt need answering 
the questions prospective teachers prepar- 
ing for service nursery schools, kinder- 
gartens and primary Helen Heffer- 
nan and the committee collaborating with 
her have given continued and intensive con- 
sideration developmental program for 
the education young children, The Com- 
mittee, representing wide interests in- 
struction, psychology, curriculum, teacher 
education, supervision and administration, 
has brought together this volume dis- 
tillation from the professional experiences 
many qualified students this fascinat- 
ing period human development. 

Based upon Kilpatrick’s fundamental 
presupposition that “democracy essentially 
life, ethical education democratic 
society exists primarily order provide 
opportunity for the modification behavior 
which will result more effective, more 
satisfying, and living. 
When the young child goes school, then, 
should provided with four types 
experiences concerned primarily with the 
quality his growth and development: (1) 
those designed contribute maximum 
physical development and emotional adjust- 
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ment; (2) those designed develop social 
and scientific understandings and attitudes; 
(3) those designed increase competence 
the use the tools communication; 
and, (4) those designed encourage es- 
thetic expression and develop appreciation 
for the esthetic appreciation others. 
about these four points that the entire book 

Providing these four types experiences 
for the young child the “teachable mo- 
presupposes that the teacher knows 
the facts normal development and what 
given age. The authors, therefore, have 
summarized the significant data made avail- 
able result the painstaking studies 
Gesell, Jersild, Olson, Prescott, Ribble, 
Terman and others. They have, moreover, 
drawn heavily upon anecdotal records 
actual children they respond the school 
environment and have described the varying 
ways children react when they meet their 
first school experiences. Some the per- 
sonal and cultural factors which influence 
differences children’s responses and the 
extent which individuals utilize group 
activities meet their personal and social 
needs have been analyzed and interpreted. 
The effect these three significant intro- 
ductory chapters vivid word-picture 
the school beginner which reveals the 
teacher and prospective teacher significant 
implications for planning the curriculum 
and developing understanding how 
children learn best. 

With the developing child always the 
frame reference which the teacher 
works, Chapter explains the influence 
the subtle and complex environmental 
forces that affect the behavior all indi- 
viduals and all groups. The authors then 
point out how the teacher may utilize com- 
munity and school resources order plan 
intelligently experiences that will promote 
children’s growth understanding the 
social environment which they live. The 
succeeding eight chapters turn discuss 
the child’s needs each the four major 
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types experiences (viz., social and scien- 
tific, communication, esthetic, physical and 
emotional) and describe the teacher’s role 
observer and determiner growth. 
Throughout the book, concrete evidence 
provided way children’s records, anec- 
dotes, and excerpts their conversations 
which reveal specific needs, interests and 
This makes the entire study live 
and interesting narrative. 

The chapter “Experiences With 
Music” which reflects the influence 
Helen Christianson and her concern with 
the role music child development, pre- 
sents point view which many schools 
throughout the country have been slow 
accept. survey the research findings 
which have been well outlined this 
chapter, reveals however that many the 
traditional procedures (which are still the 
order the day many schools) must 
questioned the light newly discovered 
facts and new procedures set tentatively 
for further experimentation. “Music,” 
the authors point out, “can provide high 
adventure, wide horizons, and depths 
beauty,” yet the average school musical 
environment thinly spread, too unchal- 
lenging, too unaware the child’s capacity 
respond. Under the traditional proced- 
ures, for example, the teacher plays the 
music what seems desirable tempo 
and children are expected conform 
this pattern. Sometimes child unable 
this labelled lacking sense rhythm. 
Sometimes the teacher attempts teach 
rhythms means rhythm band, ex- 
pecting large number children per- 
form The result neither edu- 
cational nor musical. the experimental 
procedures, the teacher, taking cognizance 
the findings from research, might ask the 
child start first, then she accompanies 
him. This indicates need for flexibility 


grouping. Gradually children may try, 


things out twos threes, and expand the 
time range within which they can synchro- 
nize. The teacher, course, must have 
wide repertoire and able improvise 
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the piano with percussion instruments, 
offering wide variety sound effects. 
The latter, opposed the more regi- 
mented traditional approach, would seem 
heed Carl Seashore’s admonition: “Re- 
member that after all music is, for the great 
majority, avocational interest: something 
that for the joy doing The 
opportunity for finding satisfying outlets for 
mood and emotion through songs and 
chants, dramatic play, and rhythmical bodily 
movements not only frees the child truly 
himself, but his capacity for enjoyment 
all fields the esthetic probably es- 
tablished direct proportion the vitality 
his experiences with the various art media, 

The same point view that ex- 
cellently expressed with regard for the 
child’s growth through esthetic experiences 
discussed also reference his social and 
communication 
arts, physical and emotional development. 
addition, each point beautifully illus- 
trated with excellent photographs Gene 
Daniels, Tyler Redd and William Allen, 
and these, with their appropriate captions 
enhance the value the book immeasur- 
ably. 

the concluding chapters, the teacher’s 
role observer and guide the improving 
the child’s personal-social adjustment 
delineated way careful analysis the 
problems and cooperative planning with his 
parents. The perennial problems finding 
better ways reporting parents, con- 
ducting parent-teacher conferences—indi- 
vidually and groups—and general en- 
couraging parents participate school 
affairs has not been neglected. 
typical way, the authors offer concrete sug- 
gestions about how the school and home 
may become partners the education 
children, each suggestion backed sci- 
entific findings recent research. 

The final chapter, “The Five-Year-Old 
Turns Six,” gives parents and teachers 
forward look planning what needed 
sound developmental program during 
these strategic years human development. 
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The book, though small size, replete 
with provocative information that makes 
excellent study guide—not only 
experienced teachers and school administra- 
tors, but prospective teachers and parents 
well, Each chapter concluded with 
excellent and appropriate bibliography its 
particular area and addition the body 
the book there are five appendixes which 
add immeasurably its practical value. Ap- 
pendix answer the question, 
should the teacher know about young 
child?” gives the teacher 
which will serve guide for making in- 
dividual studies children. Appendix 
lists the evaluative criteria that may used 
judge the effectiveness school for 
young children which school administrators 
will find most challenging and useful 
Appendix III suggests criteria for the 
selection equipment and materials for the 
kindergarten based the assumption that 
the wisdom exercised the choice en- 
vironmental materials large measure 
significant the success the work done 
with children. Appendix gives teach- 
ers and parents excellent bibliography 
the area child development and guidance 
—listing books and pamphlets, periodicals, 
professional associations, government agen- 
cies, music and rhythm books, phonograph 
records, poems and 
Finally, Appendix presents annotated 
bibliography children’s literature which 
has been prepared Committee the 
School Librarians Association. sum, this 
one small volume carries within its covers 
wealth information which makes 
important book and long awaited addition 
the literature early childhood educa- 
HELEN BECKER 

University Akron 


Thomas Woody. Philadelphia: Uni- 
versity Pennsylvania Press, 296 pages. 
$4.00. 
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Professor Woody has based his study 
upon two propositions which regards 
currently beyond dispute. need lib- 
eral education for today.” There 
little agreement what liberal educa- 
tion should be. Both theory and practice are 
confused and contradictory.” (p. 222) 
Among the variant definitions which 
mythical Martian might hear interview- 
ing American educators today about the 
meaning “liberal education” are the fol- 
lowing—education which “generous, 
rather than restricted; universal rather than 
provincial; befitting free men; fit make 
men free; education suitable men; 
education which men and women should 
share alike; discipline the mental fac- 
ulties; harmonious development mind 
and body; cultural education; knowledge 
for its own sake; classical rather than sci- 
entific knowledge; reading few Great 
Books rather than many modern ones; edu- 
cation the arts and sciences: “liberal” arts 
rather than education for leisure 
rather than occupations; general rather 
than specialized, professional education.” 
(pp. 

Obviously, all these variant and con- 
flicting definitions cannot valid today. 
Yet they represent historic deposits out 
times and cultures when and where each 
them have been valid and certainly was 
convincing least some thinkers and 
educators. order gain clarity concern- 
ing the education” needed today, 
the midst this current confusion and con- 
flict conceptions, Professor Woody at- 
tempts “‘an evolutionary view the matter, 
discover the locus and conditions its 
origins, its sociopolitical implications, 
modes and purposes, its changing features, 
its enduring elements, what borrows from 
the social scene and what owes the 
aspirations man.” (p. 

Woody undertakes six stages. the re- 
port the first stage his quest, chapter 
which will especially helpful Western 
students education because fills gap 
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our professional literature, the author 
presents study patterns liberal learn- 
ing classic China. Turning classic 
Athens, Dr. Woody surveys both the prac- 
tices liberal education and the theoretical 
constructions which Plato and Aristotle 
erected upon these foundations. The search 
moves through classic Rome, the Chris- 
tian synthesis and the period renaissance 
and reformation. survey the growth 
the theory formal discipline through the 
18th and into the centuries and the 
“psychological demolition” this theory 
during the late 19th and early cen- 
turies brings the author his final chapter 
which attempts formulate the re- 
sults his study terms the “liberal 
education” needed today. All Professor 
Woody’s historical reconstructions are copi- 
ously and intelligently documented. 

impossible summarize here the 
many insights which Dr. Woody has de- 
veloped his final chapter. The point 
view and spirit with which approaches 
his task synthesis indicated the fol- 
lowing sentence. “Guidance will found 
genuine humanism, which addresses it- 
self man, his life today, and the de- 
mands that they impose, rather than sub- 
ject matter per se, discipline for the sake 
discipline, great tradition because 
losophy because someone once thought them 
pathway the stars.” (p. 232) edu- 
cation consistent with such humanism and 
designed equip men live free men 
today, this sense education, 
must, believes, emphasize the following 
four elements—physical culture, communi- 
cation (including the sciences and arts 
well more traditional linguistic studies), 
and politics. Professor Woody’s book 
can recommended highly for its mel- 
low wisdom for its exemplary learning. 

BENNE 
University Illinois 
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AMERICAN EDUCATIONAL 
ton Hall. Appleton-Century-Crofts, 
Inc. 781 pp. $5.00. 

has been some years since book 
readings the history education has ap- 
peared. particularly good have 
volume readings the field Ameri- 
can educational history. The authorship 
Dr. Knight conjunction with Mr. Hall 
would itself guarantee the accuracy and 
the pertinency the materials. feature 
the collection that many new materials 
are found. There wealth readings 
colonial education and social backgrounds 
the period. 

The topical arrangement the selections 
happy one. For example, there are sec- 
tions co-education, educational and other 
rights Negroes, educational practices, 
teachers and teaching, and public support 
and control. Departing somewhat from the 
usual logical arrangement earlier volumes 
the field the authors shift one which 
recognizes the evolution present prob- 
lems and thereby produce collection which 
recognizes the roots current problems. 
Accordingly fits well into modern con- 
cepts what functional history educa- 
tion should be. 

almost 800 pages comprising 563 
readings the whole range educational his- 
tory covered well. the past histories 
have tended express sectional points 
view with some bias towards the section 
which the authors have lived the neglect 
other sources known better sections 
with which the author was 
acquainted. Southern sources have not been 
adequately covered books written 
authors who have been residents the 
Middle States and New England and the 
lion’s share attention has been given 
Northern sources. well that there are 
sources here which have been less well 
known and which refer the South and its 
contributions. this respect, well 
others, this volume makes distinct con- 
tribution. 


TEACHING THE NEW ARITHMETIC 
Guy Wilson and associates. Second 
edition. McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
Inc. 483 pages. $4.50. 

The second edition Teaching the New 
Arithmetic continues stress importance 
and significance meaning, place drill, 
usefulness arithmetic the life child 
and later adult, and isolated verbal 
problems and seldom used processes. 
much stronger appeal made the teacher 
consider carefully these topics light 
newer research studies. careful analysis 
results research and its implication for the 
classroom teacher given. Many interpre- 
tations significant research have been 
made give the teacher more security 
departing from traditional content and 
method. This should assist the teacher 
doing the job she often sees that needs 
done, yet, because the impact tradition, 
she does not quite 

careful analysis made why chil- 
dren and adults not like arithmetic. Con- 
clusions are carefully drawn from abun- 
dance data well presented. clear state- 
ment concerning content arithmetic 
presented order assist the reader de- 
termining what teach and how teach 
it. 

attempt made analyze content 
terms child all child needs 
are the same, therefore there too many 
times tendency the part the teacher 
give all children the same size doses 
exactly the same medicine. wonder 
pupils not “get While there 
accurate account the content arith- 
metic the elementary school, and some 
attempt made set specific jobs 
many levels the elementary school, 
technique developed whereby individual 
needs varying proficiencies many chil- 
dren may met the same classroom. 
Again, the teacher encouraged depart 
from “traditional textbooks” attempt 
meet actual living needs boys and girls. 
Some may believe this book does not far 
enough this direction. However, takes 


courage depart too radically from beaten 
educational paths. There chapter se- 
lecting textbook arithmetic. The anal- 
ysis critical nature and far reaching 
its import. should encourage teachers 
follow plan instruction that will de- 
velop skill, information, and security the 
part pupils. This important that all 
teachers should adopt this point view. 

analyzing carefully the materials 
this book teacher may become aware 
the ineffectiveness many methods that 
seem standard. will encourage her 
study arithmetic content and needs 
boys and girls attempt get “the 
twain meet.” Experimentation with dif- 
ferent levels content encouraged 
order get the child and arithmetic to- 
gether. 

Another phase the book analysis 
the historical development arithmetic 
adult life problems, and source materials 
for those who need information mathe- 
matical nature. This adds touch com- 
pleteness the book that very satisfying. 
could assist curriculum planners gain 
perspective arithmetic that essential 
understanding the cultural and ap- 
preciation aspects the subject. 

The discussion method and its signifi- 
cance very important. will sensitize 
the teacher and curriculum planners 
realize that the manner which teaching 
done very important aspect teach- 
ing. This discussion leads into functional or- 
ganization problem units. Again, 
departure from tradition. Again, some may 
say the authors have not gone far enough. 
However, the steps taken should ones 
that would enable teacher take and still 
secure. Maybe this strength rather 
than weakness. One cannot get too far 
away from the crowd and still leader. 

The book will very helpful teach- 
ers all classrooms the elementary 
grades, principals elementary schools, 
teachers methods courses colleges 
and universities, and curriculum workers 
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who are interested preparing materials 
for children. well written, containing 
many helps well much source materials 
from educational 

Moon 
Florida State University 
Tallahassee, Florida 


Parker Bogue. First Edition. New York, 
McGraw-Hill Series Education. 390 
pp. $4.00 
The author writes after long adminis- 

trative experience the junior college, 

close personal association with leaders the 

movement, visits widely scattered insti- 
tutions throughout the United States, and 
participation large numbers college 
and university workshops, seminars and 
conferences junior college education. 

Other publications such those Koos 
and Eells have dealt with historical, statisti- 
cal, and objective material survey na- 
ture; this treats other fundamental as- 
pects, and more personal way, with 
philosophy, trends, basic purposes, the par- 
ticular role the community college and its 
problems,—largely 
college,—though throughout the book, and 
one chapter particularly, the important 
and distinctive place the independent in- 
stitutions are treated very adequately. 

The title “Community College” was se- 
lected since 

“it describes more accurately the essential func- 

tions and observations the present day move- 

ment than the term ‘junior college’.” 

“Semantically, ‘junior’ connotes restricted func- 

tion for these institutions that more aptly describes 

role they were supposed play former days. 

Present trends and future needs that must met 

the community level cannot well admit that 

junior accurate and inclusive term for the in- 


stitutions that must what will demanded 
them.” 


The term community college was given im- 
petus the report the President’s Com- 
mission Higher Education, which stated 
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that the junior college had come age, and 
that its new responsibilities made 
longer adequate designation for what 
was supposed The term designates 
movement rather than institution. Names 
institutions, which are parts this larger 
movement, are community college, general 
college, technical institute, extension center, 
undergraduate center. The names are 
unimportant, but what important the 
fact that they all have one common pur- 
pose,—to extend all the people generally, 
including the adult, the type education 
they need and want. 

These institutions began more generally 
intermediate units, between the high 
school and college. Their preparatory func- 
tion was important one, and though the 
terminal function was mentioned almost 
commonly, the author shows that was 
more advocated than observed practice. 
The community college coming gen- 
erally provide two-year programs post- 
high school nature providing both general 
and technical education related the voca- 
tional demands the community, with 
special provision for part-time (adult) stu- 
dents, and curriculum general educa- 
tion provided that those who wish 
transfer later four-year institutions may 
so. Service adults becoming in- 
creasingly emphasized. 

The basic functions community col- 
leges given are: (1) guidance and counsel- 
ing for those enrolled and the community 
(2) general education; (3) technical and 
other vocational training; (4) democratiza- 
tion higher education bringing 
nearer home; (5) popularization higher 
education; and (6) adult education and 
university-parallel studies for those who are 
continue formal education. 

the chapter historical prospectives 
and trends, history treated only briefly 
show the sources the various streams that 
eventually became the community college. 
Among these sources were: (1) foreign 
school systems which imitated; (2) the 
ideas Harper and other early educators; 
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(3) university extension; (4) private en- 
terprise; (5) four-year colleges becoming 
junior colleges; and (6) secondary schools 
extending upward. Important impetus 
being given today the movement for the 
extension the community college. 

The future goal free public educa- 
tion through the fourteenth year. Greater 
understanding and cooperation the pub- 
lic, the universities, state departments 
education, regional and other accrediting 
associations and legislative bodies will 
help improve the community college pro- 
gram, the character and extent its serv- 

Adult education has only recently been 
advocated function the community 
college. The first official report attend- 
ance adult students was 1933 when 
225 institutions reported 6,785 special and 
adult students; from 1939-1949 students 
other than those enrolled for full-time work 
increased from 33,204 184,796. The 
purposes given for the extension adult 
education are those which are commonly 
given, namely: (1) the rapidity world 
change; (2) the importance intelligent 
choices made our present adults, 
not the boys and girls who will leaders 
some years from now; (3) 
better citizenship capable understanding 
and dealing with critical problems; and (4) 
the growing emphasis education 
life-long process. 

the chapter “Administrative Plans 
for Community Colleges,” Bogue places 
particular importance, public relations. 
Sound public opinion the basic requisite 
the administration community college. 
The needs, interests and opinions the 
public must discovered and entertained. 
one would dispute these statements nor 
most the author’s discussion the chief 
executive, budget and finances, staff and 
faculty, and treatment students, all 
which must necessarily briefly handled 
comprehensive book this sort, but one 
would differ with his characterization the 
necessary qualities the board control. 
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According Bogue, standards and prac- 
tices accrediting associations should in- 
clude provisions for the preparation, func- 
tions and limitations the supreme elected 
officers. might pointed out that with 
other lay boards control, such state and 
city boards education, our educational 
program has been very successful, and that 
board education community col- 
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lege does not much need special training 
competent leadership the part the 
chief executive. 

The book well organized, well written, 
and well documented. One feels, 
reads, that the author very familiar with 
what talking about. 

Washington University 


WITH DUE RESPECT ATHLETICS 


How many times, when have seen youth sturdy half-back 
skirting the end and shaking off tacklers, broad-backed catcher 
cutting down his man with magnificent throw second, have said 
myself: “How wish were that man!” The privilege wearing 
the monogram college looked fully big A.B. degree. But now 
that have acquired measure experience and perspective, the 
thought rather: “How much better bull buffalo cavalry 
charger would look, running over the same spaces, from the point 
view physique and power (and than any man!” Superman, 
course, more than bridges the gap upward sense far man 
concerned—a fact which may aid explain why even older persons 
eagerly scan the superathlete’s stunts. They are clinging desperately 
their puerile notions that athletics are the bonum human 
existence, for such was the idea implanted their young brains and 
fondled for many years that tear their minds and souls away 
from involves too great strain—until ultimately old men cham- 
bers commerce, and doctors and lawyers, where two three are 
gathered together when the football season on, the world series 
under way, find this the one supremely interesting subject for con- 
versation and debate. Comes then the open surreptitious hiring 
athletes colleges and universities,and the win-at-any-price philosophy, 
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Brief Browsings Books 


Southern Parish unique sociological 
study, just inaugurated, which Volume 
One has the sub-title, “The Dynamics 
City Church.” Three other volumes are 
projected dealing respectively with the 
church societies, parochial and family life, 
and particular problems the parish struc- 
ture. Father Joseph Fichter led staff 
research workers who, for 
“swarmed” over the parish secure their 
data and make their findings. The Uni- 
versity Chicago Press issued this volume 
(1951) and sells for $5.00. has 271 
pages. 

Harry Best, the University Ken- 
tucky, more than four hundred pages has 
sidered picture the development and 
present status the Soviet state, critically 
examining its virtues and its faults his 
recent book (1951) The Soviet State and 
Its Sixteen pages bibliography 
make this one the most extensive and 
comprehensive lists far published. the 
present inflamed state the public mind 
this good volume read balance. 
Dr. Best deplores the Russian attitude, 
the same time recognizing the contribution 
which the government has made the life 
its own people. published Philo- 
sophical Library, $6.00. 

Also published Philosophical Library 
British and American English Since 1900 
volume 336 pages, selling $4.75. 
The authors describe “informal, 
not academic” history. The co-authors 
Eric Partridge and John Clark are 
authorities British and American Eng- 
lish respectively. Five others 
sented discuss English other parts 
the world. Such interesting chapters 
“Cockney,” “Vocabulary,” “Idiom and 


“Syntax,” and “Pronunciation and Spelling: 


Dialects” are found. 

The U.N., How and When Works 
Peter Kihss, correspondent for the New 
York Herald Tribune, who covered the 
headquarters the United Nations since 
January, 1946. describes its workings 
and how can better within the scope 
sixty-four pages packed with facts. Some 
may question least part his conclu- 
sions. pamphlet bargain thirty- 
five cents. sponsored The Foreign 
Policy Association. 

Heinrich Wolf has written philoso- 
phy, presumably for the layman, under the 
title Philosophy for the Common Man 
which seems from its material rather 
philosophy for the uncommon man. The 
price $3.50. Necessarily the treatment 
must somewhat sketchy such small 
volume 186 pages. The Philosophical 
Library responsible for its publication. 

Interpersonal Perceptions Teachers, 
Students and Parents the first pro- 
posed “Research Training Action Series” 
projected the Division Adult Educa- 
tion Service the National Education As- 
sociation, Washington, D.C. The 119- 
page monograph, which studies the mutual 
relationships teachers, pupils and parents, 
sells for $1.25. 

Lawrence Crenin has written, his 
dissertation, The American Common 
School. historical study which should 
aid interpreting the common school the 
American people time when the institu- 
tion under grave attack from some quar- 
Thinking public education should 
stimulated this presentation. 221 
pages many problems are set forth clear 
relief. volume issued the Bureau 
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Publications, Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University $3.50. 

Art the Schoolroom Manfred 
Keiler, published the University 
Nebraska Press. Its 209 pages contain 
guide for public school teachers. The book 
relatively free from highly technical in- 
formation and treatment. The field proj- 
ects cover wide range. Its price $4.00. 

How Good Your School? queries Wil- 
bur Yauch, Ohio University, Athens, 
Ohio, 209-page volume published 
Harper and Brothers $2.75. good 
guide for the use parents who wish 
evaluate their own schools and the work 
their pupils and children them. 

Stanley Rypins the author The 
Book Thirty Centuries, volume 388 
pages, published Macmillan Com- 
pany $7.00. scholarly introduction 
the modern study the Bible. One finds 
here lucid description various versions, 
and new interpretations which have been 
brought through the influence science. 

The Pronunciation English Daniel 
Jones presented the University 
Cambridge Press. Dr. Jones 
emeritus the field phonetics the 
University London. The book tech- 
nical treatment, described the publisher 
encyclopedia speech and thought,” 
well primer the subject pho- 
netics. compact book 206 pages 
selling for $2.00. 

The History Randolph-Macon 
an’s College describes the development 
well-known college for women for the 
period from its founding the 
summer 1950. may secured from 
the college. extended pictorial section 
forty pages follows the index. The author 
Roberta Cornelius, member the 
English faculty since 1915. Including the 
index and the illustrations there are more 
than four hundred and fifty pages. The 
price $6.00. 

Prentice-Hall, Inc., are the publishers 
third edition Using Books and Libraries 


Ella Alrich, book originally written 
for the use freshman course Louisi- 
ana State University. excellent 
manual, published last summer $1.25. 
its 102 pages are not only specific helps for 
using library aids, but also work sheets for 
students. 

Angry Dust small book seventy- 
one pages which treats the poetry 
Robinson and sells for $2.50. There 
fourteen-page bibliography. Professor Rob- 
inson the staff Depauw University. 
The essay studies the form Housman’s 
poetry, analyzes its subject matter, and in- 
terprets Housman’s philosophy. The pub- 
lisher Bruce Humphries, Inc. 

Experiment International Cul- 
tural Relations report the Staff 
the Commission the Occupied Areas, 
the American Council Education. 
The authors are Harold Snyder and 
George Beauchamp. The Commission 
concerned itself with education and cul- 
tural affairs the United States zone 
occupied Germany, Austria, Japan, and the 
Ryukyu Islands, and served adviser 
governmental and voluntary agencies. 
The monograph has 116 pages and sells for 
$1.50 bound paper. 

Among recent publications Unesco 
are the following: Raising the School Leav- 
ing Age Kandel; The Haiti Pilot 
Project; The Healthy Village (an experi- 
ment Visual Education West China) 
International Directory Adult Educa- 
tion; and Unesco and Its Program (the 
Basic Programme). Three pamphlets 
the race question are Klineberg: Race 
and Psychology Rose: The Roots Preju- 
dice; and The Race Question, statement 
Unesco this important matter. 

The Foreign Policy Association has pub- 
lished its Series” the 
usual format and size. surveys the social 
structure and politics internal Italy and 
its economic situation externally. 

How Big? How Many? arithmetic 
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for home and school Gladys Risden, 
who writes out background experi- 
ence teacher, supervisor and child 
psychologist. There are specific instructions 
for teaching arithmetic. Dr. Risden believes 
that knowing more important than say- 
ing and her philosophy put into practice 
the procedures suggested her book. 
has 248 pages and sells for $3.50. 

Field Theory Social Science pub- 
lication the Research Center for Group 
Dynamics the University Michigan. 
published Harper and Brothers. 
Kurt Lewin the author. consists 
series original papers now brought to- 
gether single volume present 
rounded view Lewin’s contributions. 
priced $5.00. 

State and Local Government the 
United States 200,000 word study re- 
sulting from eighteen months research 
the interrelationships state and local 
governments. more than six hundred 
pages, wealth tables and charts the 
authors show their optimism for the future 
state and local governments. The au- 
thors, Cullen Gosnell and Lynwood 
Holland, are members the Department 
Political Science Emory University. 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., publish the volume 
which sells for $5.00. 

Copy Reading and News an- 
other Prentice-Hall publication Howard 
Taylor, Copy Editor for the Chicago 
Tribune, and Jacob Scher, Assistant Pro- 
fessor Journalism Northwestern Uni- 
versity, also experienced newspaper man. 
369 pages book which listed 
$4.75 there exposition copy read- 
ing, news editing and make-up. There are 
many illustrations. section great value 
relates newspaper law. There full 
discussion methods and procedures. 

Richard Ostheimer has performed 
useful service preparing Statistical 
Analysis the Organization Higher 
Education the United States, 1948-1949. 
published the Columbia University 
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Press $2.50. The publication sponsored 
the Commission Financing Higher 
Education under the sponsorship The 
Association American Universities. 
233 pages there new classification 
institutions higher learning, though 
follows degree that formerly adopted 
the United States Office Education, 
Federal Security Agency. This study 
preliminary others concerned immedi- 
ately with the financing higher education, 

Personality Characteristics Bright and 
Dull Children useful study which has 
immediate practical applications. Significant 
differences personality were found be- 
tween the two groups this study which 
doctoral dissertation done Teachers 
College, Columbia University, 
Teachers College. The study comprises 136 
pages and sells for $2.35. The author 
Georgia Frances Lightfoot. 

Another timely study concerned with 
The School Administrator and Subversive 
ctivities, also published the Bureau 
Publications, volume equal length, 
selling for $2.85. Edmund Reutter 
the author. shows there increasing 
tendency place such laws the statute 
books. The concluding sections indicate 
plans which may followed protect 
teachers well the public the adminis- 
tration laws and regulations which are 
more and more the concern public non- 
professional groups. The statistics the fre- 
quency such requirements will surprise 
many. 

Upanishads Story and Dialogue 
simplified story these early beliefs India. 
The Upanishads deal primarily with “phi- 
losophy the highest sense the term and 
with spiritual life.” Diwakar has been 
life-long student philosophy. the 
author several books and now holds the 
position India’s Minister State for In- 
formation and Broadcasting. exception- 
ally fine introduction the volume traces 
the origins and locale the Upanishads. 
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The volume published Hind Kitabs 
Ltd., Bombay, India. The price 
4-12. has 130 well-illustrated pages. 

Origin History Metaphysic Mar- 
jorie Burke published The Philo- 
sophical Library, New York. The volume 
expounds critical view the notion that 
“history progress” and even examines the 
notion history itself. History discussed 
here particular bias thought whose 
premises have come taken for granted 
because the pressure cultural sanctions. 
There are pages and the list price 
$2.75. 

The Legacy Maimonides another 
volume published the Philosophical Li- 
brary. this volume the conflict between 
religion and science focused. Moses Mai- 
monides’ work forms the basis every 
philosophical interpretation Judaism, in- 
fluencing such able philosophers Albertus 
Magnus, John Scotus and Thomas Aquinas 
well more recent writers, e.g., Spinoza. 
Dr. Ben Zion Bokser has been rabbi 
Forest Hills for the last fifteen years and has 
written much related fields. the 123 
thought reveals what transient and what 
remains valid modern thought. The book 
sells for $3.75. 

Working Your Way Through College 
Kenneth Rathbun practical man- 
ual which will great help the pro- 
spective college student. discusses such 
prizes, money-earning jobs, summer vaca- 
tion work, government aid, international 
study grants, time budgets, making good 
grades, sales opportunities rentals. 
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Much sound advice given and there 
bibliography. will worth many times 
its cost prospective and present college 
students. sells for $1.25 copy with 
liberal discounts for orders for ten more 
copies. published Cavalier Publish- 
ing Company, Post Office Box Cam- 
bridge 39, Massachusetts. 

The Pleasure Being Oneself lively 
pages gives feast such topics 
mischief, culture, official baiting, outdoor 
food, hurdles, escape and the hobby horse, 
age, pianola and the “Pleasures not tak- 
ing Sunday Walk.” found his pleas- 
ures common and unremarkable, those that 
people usually enjoy. The Philosophical 
Library publishes the book $3.75. 

Principles and Practices Guidance 
High School English Classes, published 
the Board Education the City New 
York, was prepared Long Island City 
High School. full suggestions 
value the teachers. There valuable 
bibliography. This third edition 114 
pages sells for $1.25. 

The Wisdom the Talmud introduces 
English readers great body religious 
writing accumulated over period 
thousand years. written Rabbi Ben 
Zion Bokser who has been lecturer the 
Jewish Theological Seminary. During the 
last war was chaplain the 
Army. Philosophical Library, Inc. issues the 
book $3.75. has 176 pages. brief 
form the author summarizes the Talmud 
literature, and describes how there are con- 
tained human wisdom, jurisprudence, 
personal morality, theology and social ethics. 


The celestial fruits, the golden apples the Hesperides, are ever 
guarded hundred-headed dragon which never sleeps, that 
herculean labor pluck 
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Behind the By-Lines 


(Continued from page 132) 


mingham (England), now Professor 
Emeritus both the institutions. 

How They It? asks Robert 
Ulich, Professor Education the Gradu- 
ate School Education, Harvard Univer- 
sity, and member the Department 
History Science and Learning. the 
author five important volumes the 
field history and philosophy education. 
Formerly counselor the Saxon Ministry 
Education and charge Saxon Uni- 
versities, has been Harvard Graduate 
School Education since 1934. 

careful appraisal many our school 
practices field perennial interest. The 
title the same that monograph 
published England under the same title 
some years ago. Critical many practices 
and carefully documented, this excel- 
lent summary current thinking. William 
Griffin Professor English, George 
Peabody College for Teachers, and mem- 
ber Kappa Delta Pi. For two years Dr. 
Griffin was Visiting Professor North 
American Literature the University 
Brazil, Rio Janeiro. Tom Venable, 
the co-author, Assistant Professor Edu- 
cation, Murray State College, Murray, 
Kentucky. 

Fred Luchs minister and lecturer 
Athens, Ohio. The pastor successful 
church, popular with university students, 
writes important movement which 
underlies the direction much thinking 
America. His subject Puritanism—An 
Educational Oasis. 

Clyde Lytle, Dean Instruction, 
State Teachers College, Kutztown, Penn- 
sylvania. Dean Lytle member Epsi- 
lon Zeta Chapter. the author 
Pennsylvania Song and Story. 

The Educational Revolution Japan 
brings information date the marked 
and significant changes which have occurred 


the educational program Japan. The 
author, Jacob Van Staaveren, was for two 
years Section Chief Information and 
Education, Yamanashi Military Govern- 
ment Team, Japan. present His- 
torian, General Headquarters, Supreme 
Commander for the Allied Powers. Again, 
poets; both old and new, are represented, 
Among the latter Mrs. Mabel (Run- 
ninger) Troup, teacher the second 
grade Rocky Grove School, Franklin, 
Pennsylvania. Her poem Estelle 
Greathead, who has written for often, 
now over ninety years age, wrote Mira- 
Lillian Everts Brooklyn, New York, 
the author Circumferential Magnitude. 
Geoffrey Johnson sixth form grammar 
school master England. His poem The 
Two Logs. the author eight 
volumes poetry, and has preparation 
new volume, Bird the Bough. Eliza- 
beth Utterback, Assistant Professor Eng- 
lish, East Carolina College, has written The 
Vieux Carré. Lilla Rachel Palmer head 
the Home Economics Department the 
Florida Industrial School for Girls and also 
teaches high school science and English. 
Her poem Let All Men Give. Oma 
Carlyle Anderson former teacher, now 
housewife. Her first volume verse 
Bright the Tempo, published 1950, 
almost sold out, and she now work- 
ing second volume. For this issue 
she contributes, Here Plowman. 
The Mountain Light, the work 
Gertrude Casad, who has been principal 
various grammar schools. She has won 
more than dozen prizes contests 
magazines and the radio. The poem, 
Sonnet Friend, Mrs. Grace Oakes 
Burton, teacher Mt. Hermon Ele- 
mentary School, Pittsylvania County, Vir- 
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Foreword 


HIs directory the local and national officers 

Kappa Delta has been prepared the hope that 
will useful our members. the Society’s only 
publication officers institutional and alumni chapters. 
these officers who are responsible for the excellence 
the work the local groups and who maintain the 
standards the Society. the directory kept for ref- 
erence believed will found useful. 

far possible the roster officers complete. 
complete list those now serving has not been received 
recently the General Office, data have been supplied 
from our earlier files. all officers had not been chosen 
when copy had the printers, those elected are 
included, some instances only the president and coun- 
selor are given, the counselor only. 

changes occur the personnel the chapter officers 
during the year will great assistance the names 
and addresses the newly-elected officers are furnished 
the General Office promptly. 
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ROSTER KAPPA DELTA 


THE EXECUTIVE COUNCIL 


Executive President: FRANK Wash- 
ington University, St. Louis, Missouri 


Executive Second Vice President: Vicror 
NOLL, Michigan State College, East Lansing, 
Michigan 


Executive First Vice President: KATHERINE 
Alabama College, Montevallo, Ala- 
bama 


Executive Counselor: RAYMOND Pur- 
due University, West Lafayette, Indiana 


Laureate Counselor: TRUMAN LEE Grad- 
uate School Education, Harvard University, 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 


Executive President Emeritus: Mc- 
CRACKEN, Ohio University, Athens, Ohio 


fornia 


Student Representative: ROTHSCHILD, San 
Francisco State College, San Francisco, Cali- 


ELECTED THE EXECUTIVE COUNCIL 


Recorder-Treasurer and Editor 
Heidelberg College, Tiffin, Ohio 


LAUREATE CHAPTER 


‘The address parentheses the home mailing address the Laureate concerned. 


ELECTED CINCINNATI, OHIO 
FEBRUARY 23, 1925 


Werrett Wallace Charters, Director Emeritus 
Educational Research, Ohio State University. 
(Maple City, Michigan) 

John Dewey, Professor Emeritus Philosophy, 

Columbia University (New York, New York). 

Frank Pierrepont Graves, Formerly President 
the University the State New York and 
State Commissioner Education, Private Prac- 
tice law and Official Attorney for the New 
York State Teachers Association, Also Chair- 
man Education Committee Board Trus- 
tees, Albany Law School, Union University. 
(303 Woodlawn Avenue, Albany New 
York). 

Frances Fenton Park, Formerly member the 
Faculty, William White Institute Psy- 
chiatry. (312 Marborough Street, Boston 16, 
Massachusetts 


ELECTED WASHINGTON, D.C. 
FEBRUARY 25-26, 1926 
Frank Ballou, Formerly Superintendent 


Schools, Washington, D.C. (3130 Wisconsin 
Avenue, N.W., Washington 16, D.C.). 


Lewis Terman, Professor Emeritus 
chology, Stanford University, (761 Dolores 
Street, Stanford, California). 


ELECTED MASSACHUSETTS 
FEBRUARY 28, 1928 
Payson Smith, Professor Emeritus Education, 
The University Maine, (Stevens Hall, 
Orono, Maine). 


ELECTED CLEVELAND, OHIO 
FEBRUARY 26, 1929 
William Heard Kilpatrick, Professor Emeritus 
Education, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, New York, New York, (106 Morn- 
ingside Drive, New York 27, New York). 


ELECTED DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
FEBRUARY 24, 1931 


Dorothy Canfield Fisher, Arlington, Vermont 


ELECTED WASHINGTON, D.C. 
FEBRUARY 23, 1932 
Truman Lee Kelly, Professor Education, 
Graduate School Education, Harvard Uni- 
versity, Cambridge, Massachusetts (1611 Pa- 
terna Road, Santa Barbara, California). 
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ELECTED CLEVELAND, OHIO 
FEBRUARY 27, 1934 


Henry Holmes, Professor Emeritus Edu- 
cation, Harvard University, Cambridge, Massa- 


chusetts, (13 Kirkland 


Cambridge, 
Massachusetts 


FEBRUARY 25, 1936 

Boyd Bode, Professor Emeritus Education, 
Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio, Lec- 
turer Education, University Florida, 
Gainesville, Florida, (Briar Cliff Drive, Gaines- 
ville, Florida). 

Frank Freeman, Dean and Professor Edu- 
cational Psychology, Emeritus, University 
California, (825 Arlington Avenue, Cerrito, 
California). 


ELECTED ATLANTIC NEW JERSEY 
FEBRUARY 28, 1938 

Abraham Flexner, Director Emeritus, The Insti- 
tute for Advanced Study, Princeton, New Jer- 
sey, (995 Fifth Avenue, New York 28, New 
York). 

ELECTED CLEVELAND, OHIO 
FEBRUARY 28, 1939 

Thomas Briggs, Emeritus Professor Edu- 
cation, Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, (Meredith, New Hampshire and Clare- 
mont Avenue, New York 27, New York). 

Kandel, Editor, School and Society, Pro- 
fessor Emeritus Education, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, Professor Emeritus 
American Studies, University Manchester, 
Manchester, England. Woodside Avenue, West- 
port, Connecticut.) 


FEBRUARY 27, 1940 

Guy Stanton Ford, Executive Secretary, American 
Historical Association, Library Congress 
Annex, Washington, D.C. 

George Drayton Strayer, Professor Emeritus 
Education, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, (417 West 246th Street, New York 71, 
New York). 

ELECTED SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 
FEBRUARY 24, 1942 

James Conant, President Harvard Univer- 
sity, Cambridge, Massachusetts (17 Quincy 
Street, Cambridge, Massachusetts). 


ELECTED ATHENS, OHIO 
APRIL 10, 1943 
Frank Graham, Department Labor, 
Room #3113, Washington 25, D.C. 
ELECTED NEW NEW 
FEBRUARY 22, 1944 
Florence Allen, Judge the United States 
Court Appeals for the Sixth Circuit, (Ken- 


tucky, Michigan, Ohio and Tennessee), (Fed- 
eral Building, Cleveland, Ohio) 

George Counts, Professor Education and 
Director the Division Foundations 
Education, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York, New York, (501 120th 
Street, New York, New York). 

George Stoddard, President the University 
Illinois, Urbana, Illinois, (711 West Florida 
Avenue, Urbana, 

John Withers, Dean Emeritus, School 
Education, New York University, (1813 First 
Avenue, Bradenton, Florida). 


ELECTED CINCINNATI, OHIO 
MARCH 17, 1945 


Bailey, Professor Agriculture, Emeritus, 
Cornell University, (Sage Place, Ithaca, New 
York). 

Edward Elliott, President Emeritus Purdue 
University, Lafayette, Indiana, (538 South 
Seventh Street, Lafayette, Indiana). 

Edward Evenden, Professor Emeritus 
Education, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York, New York, (445 River- 
side Drive, New York 27, New York). 


ELECTED MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
MARCH 11, 1946 


Frank Baker, Formerly President the 
Milwaukee State Teachers College, Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin, (Mountain Home, North Caro- 
lina). 

Robert Hutchins, formerly Chancellor, The 
University Chicago, Member the Board 
Directors Encyclopaedia Britannica, Inc., 
The Ford Foundation 

William Russell, President Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, New York 27, New 
York, (409 West 117th Street, New York 27, 
New York). 


ELECTED ATLANTIC CITY, NEW JERSEY 
MARCH 1947 


Arthur Compton, Chancellor Washington 
University, Saint Louis, Missouri, (6510 Ellen- 
wood Avenue, St. Louis, Missouri). 

Ernest Horn, Director, University Elementary 
School and Professor Education, University 
Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa (832 Kirkwood 
Avenue, Iowa City, Iowa). 

Alexander Stoddard, Superintendent Los 
Angeles City Schools, Los Angeles, California, 
(888 Via del Monte, Palos Verdes Estates, 
California). 


ELECTED ATLANTIC CiTy, NEW JERSEY 
FEBRUARY, 25, 1948 


Oliver Carmichael, President, Carnegie Foun- 
dation for the Advancement Teaching, 522 
Fifth Avenue, New York 18, New York, (1170 
Fifth Avenue, New York 29, New York). 
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Mrs. Douglas Horton, Formerly President 
Wellesley College, Wellesley, Massachusetts, 
Gramercy Park North, New York 10, 
New York). 

John Studebaker, Vice President and Chair- 
man, Editorial Board, Scholastic Magazines, 
351 Fourth Avenue, New York, New York 
12th Street, New York, New York). 


ELECTED PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 
MARCH, 29, 1949 


Harold Benjamin, Chairman, Division, Social 
Foundations Education, George Peabody 
College for Teachers, Nashville, Tennessee, 
(6133 Robin Hill Road, West Meade, Nash- 
ville, Tennessee) 

Sir Cyril Burt, Professor Psychology, Univer- 
sity College, University London, London, 
England. 

Thomas McCracken, Dean Emeritus, College 
Education, Ohio University, Executive Presi- 


dent Emeritus, Kappa Delta (47 Elmwood 
Place, Athens, Ohio). 

Anna Eleanor Roosevelt, Member United States 
Delegate United Nations, 1951 (Hyde Park, 
Dutchess County, New York). 


ELECTED SPRING MILL 
MITCHELL, INDIANA 
MARCH, 28, 1950 


Edgar Knight, Kenan Professor Educa- 
tional History, University North Carolina, 
Chapel Hill, North Carolina (623 East Frank- 
lin Street, Chapel Hill, North Carolina). 

Florence Stratemeyer, Professor Education, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, New 
York 27, New York (400 West 119th Street, 
New York 27, New York). 

Owen Young, Honorary Chairman, Board 
Directors, General Electric Company, Van 
New York). 


DECEASED MEMBERS THE LAUREATE CHAPTER 


Grace Abbot, formerly Professor Public Wel- 
fare Administration, University Chicago. 
Elected February 25, 1936; deceased June 19, 
1939. 

Sir John Adams, formerly Professor Emeritus 
Education, University London, England. 
Elected February 25, 1926; deceased Septem- 
ber 29, 1934. 

Jane Addams, formerly Hull House, Chicago, 
Illinois, Elected February 23, 1932; deceased 
May 21, 1935. 

Edwin Anderson Alderman, formerly President 
the University Virginia, Charlottesville, 
Virginia. Elected February 25, 1926; deceased 
April 19, 1931. 

James Angell, formerly President, Yale Uni- 
versity, New Haven, Connecticut and Educa- 
tional Counselor, National Broadcasting Com- 
pany. Elected February 1933; deceased, 
March 1949. 

William Bagley, formerly Editor, School and 
Society, and Professor Education, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, New York, New 
York, Elected February 28, 1928; deceased 
July 1946. 

Charles Beard, formerly historian, New 
Milford, Connecticut. Elected February 23, 
deceased September 1948. 

Martha Berry, formerly Director Berry 
Schools, Mt. Berry, Georgia. Elected February 
25, deceased February 27, 1942. 

George Carver, Founder the George Wash- 
ington Carver Foundation, 
Tuskegee, Alabama. Elected February 24, 
1942; deceased January 1943. 

McKeen Cattell, formerly Professor Psy- 


chology the University Pennsylvania and 
Columbia University: Editor, Science and 
other publications. Elected February 23, 1932; 
deceased January 20, 1940. 

Lotus Coffman, formerly President the 
University Elected February 28, 
1928; deceased September 22, 1938. 

Albert Cook, formerly State Superintendent 
Public Instruction, Baltimore, 
Elected February 25, deceased. 

Ellwood Patterson Cubberly, formerly Dean 
School Education, Leland Stanford Univer- 
sity, Stanford University, California. Elected 
February 23, 1925; deceased September 14, 
1941. 

Walter Damrosch, formerly Musical Counsel, Na- 
tional Broadcasting Company, New York, New 
York. Elected February 25, 1936; deceased 
December 25, 1950. 

Edmund Day, formerly Chancellor, Cornell 
University, Ithaca, New York. Elected March 
10, 1946; deceased. 

Susan Miller Dorsey, formerly Superintendent 
Schools, Los Angeles, Elected Feb- 
ruary 25-26, 1926; deceased February 
1946. 

Stephan Duggan, formerly Director the 
Institute International Education, New York, 
New York. Elected April 10, 1943; deceased 
August 18, 1950. 

John Huston Finley, formerly Editor, New York 
Times. Elected February 20, deceased 
March 13, 1940. 

Paul Henry Hanus, formerly Dean, Graduate 
School Harvard University, 
Cambridge, Massachusetts. Elected February 
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25, 1926; deceased December 14, 1941. 

Patty Smith Hill, formerly Professor Educa- 
tion, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
New York, New York. Elected February 28, 
1938; deceased May 25, 1946. 

Horne, formerly Professor Education, 
New York University, New York, New York. 
Elected April 10, 1943: deceased August 16, 
1946. 

Jessup, formerly President the Carnegie 
Foundation for the Advancement Teaching 
and the Carnegie Corporation, New York, New 
Elected April 10, 1943; deceased July 
1944. 

George Johnson, formerly Head the Depart- 
ment Education, Catholic University 


America, Washington, D.C. Elected February 


24, deceased June 1944. 
Charles Hubbard Judd, formerly Professor 


Education, University Chicago, Chicago, 


Illinois. Elected February 23, 1925; deceased 
July 18, 1946. 

Frederick Keppel, formerly Educational Ad- 
viser and President the Carnegie Corpora- 
tion New York, New York. Elected Feb- 
ruary 24, deceased September 1943. 

Paul Monroe, formerly Professor Education, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, New 
York, New York; President, World Federation 
Education Association, Washington, D.C. 
Elected March 1927; deceased December 
1947. 

William Neilson, formerly President Smith 
College, Northampton, Massachusetts. Elected 
February 25, deceased February 13, 
1946. 


Willis Magginis, Head the De- 
partment Education, Winthrop College, 
Rock Hill, South Carolina, has retired. 
served his college for thirty-eight 
years Director the Training School 
(1912-22); Professor Secondary 
Education (1922-35); and Head the 
Department Education (1935-50). 
became member Kappa Delta 
Kappa chapter. was founder the 


William Lyon Phelps, formerly Professor Lit- 
erature, Yale University, New Haven, Connec- 
ticut. Elected February 28, 1939; deceased Au- 
gust 21, 1943. 

James Earl Russell, formerly Professor Educa- 
tion and Dean, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, New York, New York. Elected 
February 25-26, 1926; deceased November 
1945. 

Carl Seashore, formerly Dean the Graduate 
School the University University 
Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa. Elected March 17, 
1945; deceased October 16, 1949. 

David Eugene Smith, formerly Professor 
Mathematics, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York, New York, Elected Febru- 
ary 24, deceased July 29, 1944. 

Henry Suzzallo, formerly President the Car- 
negie Foundation for the Advancement 
Teaching. Elected March 1927; deceased 
September 25, 1933. 

Helen Bradford Thompson Woolley, formerly 
Northville, New Milford, Connecticut. 
Elected February 23, deceased Decem- 
ber 24, 1947. 

Edward Lee Thorndike, formerly Professor 
Education, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York, New York. Elected Feb- 
ruary 23, 1925; deceased August 10, 1949. 

Mary Woolley, formerly President, Mt. Hol- 
yoke College, South Hadley, Massachusetts. 
Elected February 27, 1934; deceased Septem- 
ber 1947. 

George Zook, formerly President the Ameri- 
can Council Education, Washington, D.C. 
Elected February 24, 1942; deceased August 
19, 


Delta Delta chapter which was installed 
the present Recorder-Treasurer the 
Society 1935. The petition for chapter 
was signed Dr. Magginis, Dr. Sadie 
Goggans, and Miss Dema Lochhead. Dr. 
Magginis has been counselor the chapter 


for the last ten years. was succeeded 


his office Dr. Goggans and Miss 
Lochhead. 
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INSTITUTIONAL CHAPTERS 


Alpha 


March 1911 


President: Mrs. Louie Ella Davis, 511 West Wil- 
liam Street, Champaign, 

Vice-president: Clara Shinker, 410 North Gar- 
field Street, Champaign, 

Corresponding Secretary: Mrs. Viola Allison, 
1009 South Locust Street, Champaign, 

Recording Secretary: Mrs. Etta Davis, 201 
South Birch Street. Urbana, 

Treasurer: Mrs. Virginia McDougle, 806 Iowa 
Street, Urbana, 

Historian-Reporter: Ralph Eltoft, Champaign 
Twp., Champaign, Illinois. 

Counselor: Liesette McHarry, 713 Vermont 
Street, Urbana, 


Beta 


University Colorado, Boulder, Colorado 
May 30, 1912 


President: Richard Meiheisel, 2012 Spruce Street, 
Boulder, Colorado. 

Vice-president: Kathryn Hoffman, 1808 East gth 
Avenue, Boulder, Colorado. 

Secretary: Mrs. Alma Thiese, 989 Green Mount 
Avenue, Boulder, Colorado. 

Treasurer: Mrs. Helen Nelson, 1818 Baseline 
Road, Boulder, Colorado. 

Historian-Reporter: Mrs. 1206 
High, Boulder, Colorado. 

Counselor: Marie Mehl, 12th Street, 
Boulder, Colorado. 


Gamma 


University Oklahoma, Norman, Oklahoma 
April 23, 1915 


President: Mrs. Mildred Chisolm, University 
Oklahoma, Norman, Oklahoma. 

Vice-president: Thomas Siler, Page 
Street, Norman, Oklahoma. 

Secretary: Chas. Caldwell, University 
Oklahoma, Norman, Oklahoma. 

Treasurer: Chas. Caldwell, University 
Oklahoma, Norman, Oklahoma. 

Historian-Reporter: Chas. Caldwell, University 
Oklahoma, Norman, Oklahoma. 

Counselor: Cartwright, University 
Oklahoma, Norman, Oklahoma. 


Epsilon 


Drake University, Des Moines, Iowa 
February 23, 1917 


President: Eleanor Nicoll, 1335 34th Street, Des 
Moines, Iowa. 


Vice-president: Margie Voltmer, 3700 Rollins 
Street, Des Moines, 

Secretary: Mary Ann Beaver,. 2718 University 
Avenue, Des Moines, Iowa. 

Treasurer: Emma Scott, 1332 26th Street, Des 
Moines, Iowa. 

Historian-Reporter: Robert Ford, 1160 23rd 
Street, Des Moines, Iowa. 

Counselor: John Hutchinson, Dean Com- 
munity College, Drake University, 26th and 
University, Des Moines, 


Zeta 


Teachers College, University Cincinnati, 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
June 13, 1917 
President: Joyce Sheppard, 6160 Grand Vista 
Avenue, Cincinnati 13, Ohio. 
Vice-president, Svet Nankovitch, 2805 Digby 
Avenue, Cincinnati 20, Ohio. 
Secretary: Alberta Caine Storey, Linden 
Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Treasurer: John Winkle, 1219 West Galbraith 
Road, Cincinnati 31, Ohio. 
Historian-Reporter: Ethel Richardson, 1136 Ross- 
more Avenue, Cincinnati 37, Ohio. 
Counselor: Dr. Ralph Pounds, 4754 Hamilton 
Avenue, Cincinnati 23, Ohio. 


Eta 
Purdue University, Lafayette, Indiana 
June 11, 1919 

President: John Mihalko, 205-2 West State Street, 
West Lafayette, Indiana. 

Vice-president: Wirth, WRH-D, West 
Lafayette, Indiana. 

Secretary: Barbara Dye, 172 Littleton Street, 
West Lafayette, Indiana. 

Treasurer: Caroline Wilbur, 810 North Grant 
Street, West Lafayette, Indiana. 

Historian-Reporter: Glen Meyerholtz, 142 Sheetz 
Street, West Lafayette, 

Counselor: Ryder, Education Building, 
Purdue University, Lafayette, Indiana. 


Theta 


Colorado State College Education, 
Greeley, Colorado 
June 13, 1920 
President: Kathryn Perry, Colorado State Col- 
lege Education, Greeley, Colorado. 
Vice-president: Margaret Zimmerman, Colorado 
State College Education, Greeley, Colorado. 
Secretary: Patty Ross, Colorado State College 
Education, Greeley, Colorado. 
Counselor: Kenneth Perry, Colorado State Col- 
lege Education, Greeley, Colorado. 
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Iota 


Kansas State Teachers College Emporia, 
Emporia, Kansas 
March 15, 1920 


President: John Parr, 1117 Union Street, Em- 
poria, 

Vice-president: John Clifford, 728 State Street, 
Emporia, Kansas. 

Secretary: Mary Ann Grundmeier, 
change, Emporia, Kansas, 

Treasurer: Doris Bishop, 1236 Market Street, 
Emporia, 

Historian-Reporter: Eugene Kettner, 1303 Ex- 
change, Emporia, Kansas. 

Counselors: Nathan Budd, Kansas State Teach- 
ers College Emporia; Dr. Schrammel, 
Kansas State Teachers College Emporia, 
Emporia, Kansas, 


Ex- 


Kappa 


Teachers College, New York City, New York 
August 1920 

President: Elizabeth Lowe, 1230 
Avenue, New York 27, New York. 

Vice-president: (Vacancy filled) 

Secretary: June Breck, 500 Riverside Drive, 
New York 27, New York. 

Treasurer: Donald Hammer, Student Organiza- 
tions Office, 525 West 120 Street, New York 
27, New York. 

Historian-Reporter: Roncisco Davis, 509 West 
Street, New York 27, New York. 

Counselor: Florence Stratemeyer, 525 West 
120 Street, New York 27, New York. 


Lambda 


Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical College, 
Stillwater, Oklahoma 
April 16, 1921 

President: Sue Snell, Oklahoma and Col- 
lege, Stillwater, Oklahoma. 

Vice-president: Suenell Wimer, Oklahoma and 
College, Stillwater, Oklahoma. 

Secretary: Elizabeth Puryear, Oklahoma and 
College, Stillwater, Oklahoma. 

Treasurer: Raymond Young, Oklahoma and 
College, Stillwater, Oklahoma. 

Historian-Reporter: Romona Choate, Oklahoma 
and College, Stillwater, Oklahoma. 

Counselors: Raymond Young and Islse Wolfe, 
Oklahoma and College, Stillwater, Okla- 


homa. 


Amsterdam 


Illinois State Normal University, 
Normal, Illinois 
March 1922 


President: Dorothy Conroy, 206 North School 
Street, Normal, Illinois. 


Vice-president: Orian Worden, 504 Kingsley 
Street, Normal, Illinois. 

Secretary: Betty Louise Gustafson, 1108 North 
Fell Avenue, Bloomington, Illinois. 

Treasurer: Gerald Henry DeHaeseleer, 305 South 
Fell Avenue, Normal, 

Historian-Reporter: Erma Luella Steele, 405 
Hovey Avenue, Normal, 

Counselor: Francis Belshe, Kappa Delta Phi, 
Illinois State Normal University, Normal, 


Miami University, Oxford, Ohio 
April 20, 1922 


President: Jim Demetrion Ogden, Miami Univer- 
sity, Oxford, Ohio. 

Vice-president: Marion Reese, Hamilton Hall, 
Miami University, Oxford, Ohio. 

Secretary: Joan Weaver, Hamilton Hall, Miami 
University, Oxford, Ohio. 

Treasurer: Norma Hockenberry, Hamilton 
Hall, Miami University, Oxford, Ohio. 

Historian-Reporter: Jean Hamilton Hall, 
Miami University, Oxford, Ohio. 

Counselor: Christofferson, Hamilton Hall, 
Miami University, Oxford, Ohio. 


University Alabama, Tuscaloosa, Alabama 
May 16, 1922 


President: Mrs. Betty Haynes Moore, Box 81, 
University, Alabama. 

Vice-president, Bennett Terry, Box 681, Univer- 
sity, Alabama. 

Secretary: Sarah Womack, Box 108, University, 
Alabama. 

Treasurer: Olive Lamb, Box 2786, University, 
Alabama. 

Historian-Reporter: Miss Evelyn Constance Hill, 
816 Street, Tuscaloosa, Alabama. 

Counselor: Frederick Westover, Box 1553, 
University, Alabama. 


Omicron 


Northern State Teachers College, 
Aberdeen, South Dakota 
June 1922 
President: Arnold Levsen, Northern State Teach- 
ers College, Aberdeen, South Dakota. 
Vice-president: JoAnn Thomas, Avenue 
Aberdeen, South Dakota. 


Secretary: Esther Robertson, Northern State 


Teachers College, Aberdeen, South Dakota. 
Treasurer: Joan Strader, 418 Avenue 
Aberdeen, South Dakota. 
Counselor: Thomas, Northern State Teach- 
ers College, Aberdeen, South Dakota. 
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Michigan State Normal College, 
Ypsilanti, Michigan 
June 20, 1922 


President: Jack Price, 422 West Forest Avenue, 
Ypsilanti, Michigan. 

Vice-president: Kenneth Nelson, 601 West Cross 
Street, Ypsilanti, Michigan. 

Secretary: Ellen Brandt, Jones Hall, M.S.N.C., 
Ypsilanti, Michigan. 

Treasurer: James Stapleton, 603 West Cross 
Street, Ypsilanti, Michigan. 

Delores Soderquist, 1319 East 
Davis Street, Ypsilanti, Michigan. 

Counselor: Carl Erikson, 101 North Wallace 
Boulevard, Ypsilanti, Michigan. 


Rho 


Central Missouri State College, 
Warrensburg, Missouri 
October 28, 1922 


President: Lynn Weldon, Central Missouri State 
College, Warrensburg, Missouri. 
Vice-president: Wanda Hall, Central Missouri 
State College, Warrensburg, Missouri. 
Secretary: Mary Lou Brezee, Central Missouri 
State College, Warrensburg, Missouri. 
Treasurer: Charles Sigrist, Central Missouri State 
College, Warrensburg, Missouri. 
Historian-Reporter: Jean Holder, Central Mis- 
souri State College, Warrensburg, Missouri. 
Counselor: Pauline Humphreys, Central Mis- 
souri State College, Warrensburg, Missouri. 


Tau 


Northeast Missouri Teachers College, 
Kirksville, Missouri 
February 24, 1923 


President: Dixie Bowling, 516 East McPherson, 
Kirksville, Missouri. 

Vice-president: Kathleen Thomas, Blanton Hall, 
Kirksville, Missouri. 

Secretary: Helen Heddensheimer, 505 East Jef- 
ferson, Kirksville, Missouri. 

Treasurer: Milton Probasco, Vets Hous- 
ing, Kirksville, Missouri. 

Historian-Reporter: Shirley Troutman, Blanton 
Hall, Kirksville, Missouri. 

Counselor Berenice Beggs, 211 East Patterson, 
Kirksville, Missouri. 


Upsilon 
University Florida, Gainesville, Florida 
July 23, 1923 
President: George Fultz, 1740 Northwest 2nd 


Avenue, Gainesville, Florida. 
Vice-president: Warren Parks, Apt. 220-B, 


Flavet III, University Florida, Gainesville, 
Florida. 

Secretary: Evalyn Miller, 1455 West University 
Avenue, Gainesville, Florida. 

Treasurer: Edward Sincic, 1112 Southwest 
Avenue, Gainesville, Florida. 

Historian-Reporter: Evalyn Miller (Same Sec- 
retary) 

Counselor: Leon Henderson, 1524 Northwest 
12th Road, Gainesville, 


Phi 


Marshall College, Huntington, West Virginia 
June 1923 

President Mrs. Mary Plymale, 4025 Piedmont 
Road, Huntington, West Virginia. 

Vice-president: Don Marvin Burks, 1237 Madi- 
son Avenue, Huntington, West Virginia. 

Secretary: Mrs. Martha Zelnak, 326 Walnut 
Street, Huntington, West Virginia. 

Treasurer: Lawrence Nuzum, 3107 Merrill 
Avenue, Huntington, West Virginia. 

Historian-Reporter: Mrs. Clara Mae Hall, 2752 
Highlawn Avenue, Huntington, West Virginia. 

Counselor: Louise Sires, 1644 6th Avenue, Hunt- 
ington, West Virginia. 


Chi 
Western State College Colorado 
Gunnison, Colorado 
July 14, 1923 

President: Joan Adair, Western State College, 
Gunnison, Colorado. 

Vice President: Esther Sisson, Western State Col- 
lege, Gunnison, Colorado. 

Secretary: Margaret Beasley, Western State Col- 
lege, Gunnison, Colorado. 

Treasurer: Dorricott, Western State Col- 
lege, Gunnison, Colorado. 

Historian-Reporter: Helmecke, Western 
State College, Gunnison, Colorado. 

Counselor: Kenneth Hansen, Western State 
College, Gunnison, Colorado. 


Psi 


Iowa State Teachers College, 
Cedar Falls, 
August 1923 


President: William York, 503 West 22nd 
Street, Cedar Falls, Iowa. 

Vice-president: Jane O’Boyle. Lawther Hall, 
Iowa State Teachers College, Cedar 
Iowa. 

Secretary: Patricia Agkes, Lawther Hall, Iowa 
State Teachers College, Cedar Falls, Iowa. 
Treasurer: Margaret Butterworth, Lawther 

Hall, State Teachers College, Cedar Falls, 


| 


Historian-Reporter: Geraldine Hanson, Bart- 
lett Hall, Iowa State Teachers College, Cedar 
Falls, 

Counselor: Sandford Davis, Department 
Education, Iowa State Teachers College, Cedar 
Falls, 


Omega 


Ohio University, Athens, Ohio 
August 1923 


President: Joseph Van Camp, Van Vorhes Street, 
Athens, Ohio. 

Vice-president: Miriam Bower, Lindley Hall, 
Athens, Ohio. 

Recording Secretary: Margaret Robe, Wood- 
ward Avenue, Athens, Ohio. 

Corresponding Secretary: Sonia Berman, Uni- 
versity Terrace, Athens, Ohio. 

Treasurer: Margaret Duncan, 121 East State 
Street, Athens, Ohio. 

Historian-Reporter: Coit Gilbert (Mr.) Kurtz 
Avenue, Athens, Ohio. 

Counselor: Ann Mumma, Box 388, Athens, 
Ohio. 

wood Place, Athens, Ohio. 


Alpha Alpha 


Ohio Wesleyan University, Delaware, Ohio 
November 10, 1923 


President: Leslie Cramer, West Central 
Avenue, Delaware, Ohio. 

Vice-president: Ann Koenigseker, Monnett Hall, 
Delaware, Ohio. 

Secretary: Sarah Leimbach, Monnett Hall, Dela- 
ware, Ohio. 

Treasurer: Lois Alexander, Perkins Hall, Dela- 
ware, Ohio. 

Historian-Reporter: Martha Moon, Stuyvesant 
Hall, Delaware, Ohio. 

Counselor: Chester Mathews, Ohio Wesleyan 
University, Delaware, Ohio. 


Alpha Beta 


University Arkansas, Fayetteville, Arkansas 
February 19, 1924 


President: Jean Marlow, 530 Oakland Street, 
Fayetteville, 

Vice-president: 530 Oakland 
Street, University Arkansas, Fayetteville, 
Arkansas. 

Secretary: Davenport, College Educa- 
tion, Fayetteville, Arkansas. 

Historian-Reporter: Patricia Smith, 932 Highland 
Avenue, Fayetteville, Arkansas, 

Counselor: Chas. Cross, College Educa- 
tion, Fayetteville, Arkansas, 


Alpha Gamma 


University Kentucky, Lexington, Kentucky 
May 19, 1924 

President: Imogene Wells, Picadome Elementary 
School, Lexington, Kentucky. 

Vice-president: Betty Mayse, 134 Owsley Avenue, 
Lexington, Kentucky. 

Secretary: Helen Reed, College Education, 
University Kentucky, Lexington, Kentucky. 

Treasurer: Kemper, University School, 
University Kentucky, Lexington, Kentucky. 

Historian-Reporter: Estelle Adams, University 
School, University Kentucky, Lexington, 
Kentucky. 

Counselor: Frank Dickey, College Educa- 
tion, University Kentucky, Lexington, Ken- 
tucky. 


Alpha Delta 


Florida State University, Tallahassee, Florida 
January 12, 1925 

President: Mildred Emily Swearingen, Florida 
State University, Tallahassee, Florida. 

Vice-president: James Dickson, Florida State 
University, Tallahassee, Florida. 

Corresponding Secretary: Lucia Rice, Florida 
State University, Tallahassee, Florida. 

Recording Secretary: Dorothy Davis, Florida 
State University, Tallahassee, Florida. 

Treasurer: James Carr, Florida State University, 
Tallahassee, Florida. 

Historian-Reporter: David Yang, Florida State 
University, Tallahassee, Florida. 

Counselor: Ernest Cason, Florida State Univer- 
sity, Tallahassee, Florida. 


Alpha Epsilon 


Western Illinois State College, 
Macomb, Illinois 
February 27, 1925 


President: Orpha Derksen, Grote Hall, Macomb, 
Illinois. 

Vice-president: 
Adams Street, Macomb, Illinois. 

Secretary: Nancy Turnquist, Grote Hall, Ma- 
comb, Illinois, 

Treasurer: Dean Larson, 304 North Ward Street, 
Macomb, Illinois. 

Historian-Reporter: Patricia Laisure, 901 West 
Carrol Street, Macomb, 

Counselor: Archer, Western Illinois State 
College, Macomb, Illinois. 


Alpha Zeta 


West 


Kansas State Teachers College, 
Pittsburg, Kansas 
March 14, 1925 
President: Keitha Bohlander, 1714 South Broad- 
way, Pittsburg, Kansas. 
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Vice-president: Frances Tedlock, 203 Ford, 
Pittsburg, Kansas. 

Secretary: Belle Provorse, Kansas State Teachers 
College, Pittsburg, Kansas. 

Treasurer: Helen Kriegsman, Kansas State Teach- 
ers College, Pittsburg, Kansas. 

Historian-Reporter: Bob Holland, 110 West Lind- 
burg, Pittsburg, Kansas. 

Counselor: Eulalia Roseberry, 1610 South 
Olive, Pittsburg, Kansas. 


Alpha Eta 


Southeast Missouri State College, 
Cape Girardeau, Missouri 
April 17, 1925 

President: Leon Shell, 916 Independence Street, 
Cape Girardeau, Missouri. 

Vice-president: Nancy Renfrow, North Sprigg 
Street, Cape Girardeau, Missouri. 

Secretary: Virginia Foerstel, Leming Hall, 
Cape Girardeau, Missouri. 

Treasurer-Recorder: Esther Knehans, South- 
east Missouri State College, Cape Girardeau, 
Missouri. 

Historian-Reporter: Lorraine Mohrman, Albert 
Hall, Cape Girardeau, Missouri. 

Counselor: Kruse, Southeast Missouri State 
College, Cape Girardeau, Missouri. 


Alpha Theta 


University Akron, Akron, Ohio 
April 24, 1925 


President: Ronald Snider, North Arlington 
Street, Akron Ohio. 

Vice-president: Frances Kerr, 885 Gorge Boule- 
vard, Akron 10, Ohio. 

Secretary: Joanne Sheary, 146 Melbourne Avenue, 
Akron Ohio. 

Treasurer: John Pottinger, 260 Tuscarawas 
Avenue, Barberton, Ohio. 

Historian-Reporter: Marianne Shirey, 1379 
Brown Street, Akron Ohio. 

Counselor: Mabel Riedinger, 173 Marvin 
Avenue, Akron Ohio. 


Alpha Iota 


North Texas State College, Denton, Texas 
January 23, 1926 


President: Ruth Rice, Box 7063, Denton, Texas. 

Vice-president: Anita Carroll, 328 Decatur Drive, 
Denton, Texas. 

Secretary: Nancy Upshaw, Box 5294, Denton, 
Texas. 

Counselor: Myrtle Brown, 1415 West Oak, 
Denton, Texas. 


Alpha Kappa 


Indiana State Teachers College, 
Terre Haute, Indiana 
February 12, 1926 


President: Lois Jessup, 331 North 7th Street, 
Apt. Terre Haute, Indiana. 

Vice-president: Livingston, Women’s 
Residence Hall, Indiana State Teachers College, 
Terre Haute, Indiana. 

Secretary: Joyce Everman, #6, Terre 
Haute, Indiana. 

Treasurer: Fred Brengle, West 
Terre Haute, Indiana. 

Historian-Reporter: Charles Thomas Keller, 504 
3rd Avenue, Terre Haute, Indiana. 

Counselor: Kenneth Orr, 119 North 6th Street, 
Terre Haute, Indiana. 


Alpha Lambda 


Denver University, Denver, Colorado 
May 22, 1926 


President: Gus Profit, 1859 South Humboldt 
Street, Detnver 10, Colorado. 

Vice-president: Mary Rose O’Brien, 1465 Steele 
Street, Denver Colorado. 

Secretary-Treasurer: Martin Jepkes, 2975 
Olive Street, Denver Colorado. 

Counselor: Harry Kauffman, Audio-Visual Aids, 
University Denver, East Evans and South 
University, Denver, Colorado. 


Alpha 


University Wyoming, Laramie, Wyoming 
May 25, 1926 


President: Mary Helen Young, 
House, Laramie, Wyoming. 

Vice-president: Mary Mortensen, 605 Grand 
Avenue, Laramie, Wyoming. 

Secretary: Mary Aspaas, Knight Hall, Laramie, 
Wyoming. 

Treasurer: Lawrence Walker, 157 North 8th, 
Laramie, Wyoming. 

Historian-Reporter: William Kirby, 809 Univer- 
sity, Wyoming. 

Counselor: Jesse Mae Halsted, 304 South 14th, 
Laramie, Wyoming. 


Alpha 


Chico State College, Chico, California 
May 28, 1926 


President: Mary Buffum, Chico State College, 
Chico, California. 

Vice-president: Glen Mapes, Chico State College, 
Chico, California. 

Secretary: Frieda Gregory, Chico State College, 
Chico, California. 


Treasurer: Gene Prentice, Chico State College, 
Chico, California. 

Historian-Reporter: Thelma Lineker, Chico State 
College, Chico, California. 

Counselor: Philip Chico State College, 


Chico, California. 


Alpha 


College William and Mary, 
Williamsburg, Virginia 
April 22, 1927 
Counselor: Kenneth Cleeton, College William 
and Mary, Williamsburg, Virginia. 


Alpha Omicron 
Charter Withdrawn 


Alpha 


George Peabody College for Teachers, 
Nashville, Tennessee 
May 14, 1927 
President: Earl Rice, Box 492, Peabody 
College, Nashville, Tennessee. 
Vice-president: Arthur Roberts, P.O. Box 2461, 
Peabody College, Nashville, Tennessee. 
Secretary: Dorothy Jean Brell, P.O. Box 113, 
Peabody College, Nashville, Tennessee. 
Treasurer: Loree McConnell Rice, P.O. Box 492, 
Peabody College, Nashville, Tennessee. 
Historian-Reporter: Flossie Jones, P.O. Box 
Peabody College, Nashville, Tennessee. 
Counselor: Edwin Anderson, P.O. Box 203, 
Peabody College, Nashville, Tennessee. 


Alpha Rho 


University California, Santa Barbara College, 
Santa Barbara, California 
May 20, 1927 

President: Willis, 2513 Bath, Santa Bar- 
bara, California. 

Vice-president: Nancy Rasmussen, 2532 State, 
Santa Barbara, California. 

Recording Secretary: Sue Andres, East Valerio, 
Santa Barbara, California. 

Treasurer: Beverly Doty, East Valerio, Santa 
Barbara, 

Historian-Reporter: Martha Bacon, 1567 Oramas 
Road, Santa Barbara, California. 

Counselor: Glenn Durflinger, 1820 Olive 
Avenue, Santa Barbara, California. 

Corresponding Secretary: Edward Runyan, 
421 Padre, Santa Barbara, California. 


Alpha Sigma 


San Diego State College, 
San Diego 15, California 
May 21, 1927 
President: Gerald Porter, 3893 Trias Street, San 
Diego 10, California. 


Vice-president: Jimmie Autry, 4651 Norma 
Drive, San Diego 15, California. 

Secretary: Gizella Balla,, 3735 Albatross Street, 
San Diego California. 

Treasurer: Dwight Ericsson, 2949 Copley 
Avenue, San Diego 16, California. 

Historian-Reporter: Marilyn Imhoff, 1603 Cata- 
lina Boulevard, San Diego California. 

Counselor: Miss Katherine Corbett, 3845 Falcon 
Street, San Diego California. 


Alpha Tau 


Duke University, Durham, North Carolina 
May 27, 1927 


President: Raymond Klein, Department 
Education, Duke University, Durham, North 
Carolina. 

Vice-president: Ann Goode, Department Edu- 
cation, Duke University, Durham, North 
Carolina. 

Secretary: Nancy Fairley, Department Edu- 
cation, Duke University, Durham, North Caro- 
lina. 

Treasurer: Chris Folk, Department Education, 
Duke University, Durham, North Carolina. 

Historian-Reporter: Robert Clarke, Air ROTC, 
Duke University, Durham, North Carolina. 

Counselor: Stumpf, Box 6126, College 
Station, Durham, North Carolina. 


Alpha Upsilon 


West Virginia University, 
Morgantown, West Virginia 
July 21, 1927 
President: Joanne Linger, 265 Prospect Street, 
Morgantown, West Virginia. 
Vice-president: Robert Williams, West Virginia 
University, Morgantown, West Virginia. 
Secretary: June Hardwick, 141 Jackson Street, 
Morgantown, West Virginia. 
Treasurer: Dorothy Watson, High Street, 
Morgantown, West Virginia. 
Historian-Reporter: Cliff McKenzie, 121 Newton 
Street, Morgantown, West Virginia. 
Counselor: Grace Griffin, School Physical 
Education, West Virginia University, Morgan- 
town, West Virginia. 


Alpha Phi 


Alabama Polytechnic Institute, Auburn, Alabama 
January 17, 1928 


President: Louis Belek, 8-E Graves Apt., 
Auburn, Alabama. 

Vice-president: Donald Irvine, 425 North Col- 
lege Street, Auburn, Alabama. 

Secretary: Eleanor Ford, 233 Chewacla Dr., Au- 
burn, 

Treasurer: Barbara Farrington, Dormitory 
Auburn, Alabama. 
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Fannie Beverly, 355 South 
College, Auburn, Alabama. 

Counselor: Bottoms, 115 Samford Avenue, 
Auburn, Alabama. 


Alpha Chi 


Madison College, Harrisonburg, Virginia 
January 30, 1928 

President: Catherine Cover, Madison College, 
Harrisonburg, Virginia. 

Vice-president: Nancy McMillan, Madison Col- 
lege, Harrisonburg, Alabama. 

Recording Secretary: Ruth Maier, Madison Col- 
lege, Harrisonburg, Virginia. 

Corresponding Secretary: Mary Vaughn Harris, 
Madison College, Harrisonburg, Virginia. 

Treasurer: Mary Lou Musser, Madison College, 
Harrisonburg, Virginia. 

Historian: Miriam Mattox, Madison College, 
Harrisonburg. 

Reporter: Nancy Fravel, Madison College, Har- 
risonburg, Virginia. 

Counselor: Alfred Eagle, Madison College, 


Harrisonburg, Virginia. 


Alpha Psi 


Heidelberg College, Tiffin, Ohio 
February 11, 1928 


President: Irvin Cole, 114 Hedges Street, 

Vice-president: Jean Pound, Keller Cottage, 
Heidelberg College, Tiffin, Ohio. 

Secretary: Marilyn Thomas, Willard 
Heidelberg College, Tiffin, Ohio. 

Treasurer: Mary Rogers, Hoke House, Heidel- 
berg College, Tiffin, Ohio. 

Historian-Reporter: Leona Bibbe, Keller Cottage, 
Heidelberg College, Tiffin, Ohio. 

Counselor: Williams, Heidelberg College, 
Tiffin, Ohio. 


Alpha Omega 


Oregon State College, Corvallis, Oregon 
February 15, 1928 


President: Patsy Addington, Oregon State Col- 
lege, Corvallis, Oregon. 

Vice President: Robert Laughter, Oregon State 
College, Corvallis, Oregon. 

Secretary: Virginia White, Oregon State Col- 
lege, Corvallis, Oregon. 

Treasurer: Janet Schadewitz, Oregon State Col- 
lege, Corvallis, Oregon. 

Historian-Reporter: Audrey Ingraham, Oregon 
State College, Corvallis, Oregon. 

Counselor: Delmer Goode, Oregon State Col- 
lege, Corvallis, Oregon. 


Beta Alpha 


San Jose State College, San Jose, California 
February 21, 1928 


President: Jean Nieri, San Jose State College, San 
Jose, California. 

Vice-president: Janet San Jose State 
College, San Jose, California. 

Secretary: Florence Vierra, San Jose State College, 
San Jose, California. 

Treasurer: Harry Jensen, San Jose State College, 
San Jose, California. 

Historian-Reporter: Barbara Price, 117 North sth 
Street, San Jose, California. 

Counselor: Henry Meckel, San Jose State Col- 
lege, San Jose, California. 


Beta Gamma 


State Teachers College, Indiana, Pennsylvania 
May 14, 1928 


President: Barbara Cuthbertson, 101A John Sut- 
ton Hall, State Teachers College, Indiana, 
Pennsylvania. 

Vice-president: Virginia McVeigh, Clark Hall, 
State Teachers College, Indiana, 

Secretary: Ursula Fechek, 243 John Sutton Hall, 
State Teachers College, Indiana, Pennsylvania. 

Treasurer: John McLaughlin, 345 North Sixth 
Street, Indiana, Pennsylvania. 

Historian-Reporter: Mrs. Russell, 1056 
Church Street, Indiana, Pennsylvania. 

Counselor: Trevor Hadley, 634 Church Street, 
Indiana, Pennsylvania. 


Beta Delta 


Southeastern State College, Durant, Oklahoma 
May 14, 1928 


President: Norma Dean Allen, Hallie McKinney 
Hall, Southeastern State College, Durant, Okla- 

Vice-president: Faye Berryhill Huckaby, Hallie 
McKinney Hall, Southeastern State College, 
Durant, Oklahoma. 

Secretary: Nita Floe Kennedy, 924 West Elm 
Street, Durant, Oklahoma. 

Treasurer: Haggard, 1312 North Sixth 
Avenue, Durant, Oklahoma. 

Counselor: Fort, 623 North Tenth Avenue, 
Durant, Oklahoma. 


Beta Epsilon 


Longwood College, Farmville, Virginia 
May 21, 1928 
President: Mildred Blessing, Box 534, Tazewell, 
Virginia. 
Vice-president: Laura Lee Fritts, Box 14, Long- 
wood College, Virginia. 


Secretary: Dorothy Gregory, Box 94, Longwood 
College, Farmville, Virginia.. 

Treasurer: Betty Lou Harman, Box 126, Taze- 
well, Virginia. 

Historian-Reporter: Eleanor Weddle, Box 74, 
Longwood College, Farmville, Virginia. 

Counselor: Ethel Sutherland, Longwood College, 
Farmville, Virginia. 


Beta Zeta 


University Idaho, Moscow, Idaho 
June 1928 


President: Leonard Heikkila, Campus Club, Uni- 
versity Idaho, Moscow, Idaho. 

Vice-president: Helen Daniels, Alpha Chi Omega, 
University Idaho, Moscow, Idaho. 

Secretary: Margaret 722 
Street, Moscow, Idaho. 

Treasurer: Frederick Cully, Willis Sweet Hall, 
University Idaho, Moscow, Idaho. 

Historian-Reporter: Nadine Tisdall, Kappa Alpha 
Theta, University Idaho, Moscow, Idaho. 

Counselor: Frederick Weltzin, Dean School 
Education, University Idaho, Moscow, 

Idaho. 


Deacon 


Beta Eta 


Oklahoma Baptist University, 
Shawnee, Oklahoma 
June 1928 


President: Mrs. Betty Jane Owens, Memorial 
Hall, Oklahoma Baptist University, Shawnee, 
Oklahoma. 

Vice-president: June Inman, Memorial Hall, 
Oklahoma Baptist University, Shawnee, Okla- 

Secretary: Mrs. Preston Adair, Registrar’s Office, 
Oklahoma University, Shawnee, Okla- 
homa. 

Treasurer: Marjorie Baumker, Memorial Hall, 
Oklahoma Baptist University, Shawnee, Okla- 
homa. 

Historian-Reporter: Lucille Johnson, Memorial 
Hall, Oklahoma Baptist University, Shawnee, 
Oklahoma. 

Counselor: Lenna Smock, 531 West Univer- 
sity Street, Shawnee, Oklahoma. 


Beta Theta 


Wisconsin State College, Oshkosh, Wisconsin 
January 26, 1929 

President: Gordon Braun, Myrtle Street, 
Oshkosh, Wisconsin. 

Vice-president: Mary Kasal, Wisconsin 
Avenue, Oshkosh, Wisconsin. 

Secretary: Charmaine Lee, 144 Elmwood Avenue, 
Oshkosh, 


Treasurer: Magdeline Redman, 391 Wisconsin 
Avenue, Oshkosh, 

Historian-Reporter: Virginia Winter, 144 Elm- 
wood Avenue, Oshkosh, Wisconsin. 

Counselor: Anthony Womaski, 675 Algoma 
Boulevard, Oshkosh, Wisconsin. 


Beta Iota 


Western Michigan College Education, 
Kalamazoo, Michigan 
February 1929 


President: Jack Overhiser, 933 West Lovell Street, 
Kalamazoo, Michigan. 

Vice-president: Mavis Dodge, Walwood Hall, 
Kalamazoo, Michigan. 

Secretary: Joyce Ayres, Spindler Hall, Kalama- 
zoo, Michigan. 

Treasurer: Diane Arnold, Walwood Hall, Kala- 
mazoo, Michigan. 

Historian-Reporter: Marjorie Steen, 2011 Green- 
lawn Avenue, Kalamazoo, Michigan. 

Counselor: Wm. McKinley Robinson, 1414 Low 
Road, Kalamazoo 41, Michigan. 


Beta Kappa 


University Georgia, Athens, Georgia 
May 1929 

President: Hilda Dyches, Box 314, Campus 
Station, Athens, Georgia. 

Vice-president: Van Harris, College Edu- 
cation, University Georgia, Athens, Georgia. 

Secretary: Tony McSwain, College Education, 
University Georgia, Athens, Georgia. 

Treasurer: Tony McSwain, College Education, 
University Georgia, Athens, Georgia. 

Historian-Reporter: Ira Aaron, College 
Education, University Georgia, Athens, 
Georgia. 

Counselor: Ritchie, College Education, 
University Georgia, Athens, Georgia. 


Beta Lambda 


Alabama College, Montevallo, Alabama 
May 24, 1929 


President: Dorothy Cobb, Box 821, Alabama 
College, Montevallo, Alabama. 

Vice-president: Patricia Mayher, Box 524, Ala- 
bama College, Montevallo, Alabama. 

Secretary: Sue Kyzar, Box 582, Alabama Col- 
lege, Montevallo, Alabama. 

Treasurer: Irene Pace, Box 1111, Alabama Col- 
lege, Montevallo, Alabama. 

Historian-Reporter. Frances Box, Box 686, Ala- 
bama College, Montevallo, Alabama. 

Counselor: Katherine Vickery, Montevallo, Ala- 
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Beta 


Nebraska State Teachers College, 
Peru, Nebraska 
May 25, 1929 


President: Barbara Miller, Eliza Morgan Hall, 
Nebraska State Teachers College, Peru, Ne- 

Vice-president: Dorothy Hawxby, Eliza Morgan 
Hall, Nebraska State Teachers College, Peru, 
Nebraska. 

Secretary: Jean Eliza Morgan Hall, 
Nebraska State Teachers College, Peru, Ne- 
braska. 

Treasurer: Merritt Swinney, Delzell Hall, Ne- 
braska State Teachers College, Peru, Nebraska. 

Counselor: Edith Greer, Dean Instruction, 
Nebraska State Teachers College, Peru, Ne- 
braska. 


Beta 


Black Hills Teachers College, 
Spearfish, South Dakota 
May 25, 1929 


President: Clair Karlson, Men’s Dormitory, 
Black Hills Teachers College, Spearfish, South 
Dakota. 

Vice-president: Elizabeth Burton, Spearfish, South 
Dakota. 

Secretary: Owen Kluksdahl, Men’s Dormitory, 
Black Hills Teachers College, Spearfish, South 
Dakota. 

Treasurer: Mrs. Ada Warren, 729 Main Street, 
Black Hills Teachers College, Spearfish, South 
Dakota. 

Historian-Reporter: Louise Johnston, Black Hills 
Teachers College, Spearfish, South Dakota. 
Counselor: Henton, Box 291, Black Hills 
Teachers College, Spearfish, South Dakota. 


Beta 


Baylor University, Waco, Texas 
May 20, 1929 


President: Alice Marie Marett, 223 West Frances 
Street, Gonzales, Texas; Burleson Hall, Baylor 
University, Waco, Texas. 

Vice-president: Thelma Angell, 211 Kimball, 
Kannapolis, North Carolina; Burleson Hall, 
Baylor University, Waco, Texas. 

Secretary: Dorothy Clendening, 128 South 
Brighton, Dallas 11, Texas; Burleson Hall, 
Baylor University, Waco, Texas. 

Treasurer: Lorena Stretch, 1400 South Eighth 
Street, Waco, Texas; Pat Neff Hall, Baylor 
University, Waco, Texas. 

Historian-Reporter: Carolyn Smith, 2030 Mary- 
dale Drive, Dallas 11, Texas; Burleson Hall, 
Baylor University, Waco, Texas. 

Counselor: Goetting, 3108 Live Oak, 


Waco, Texas; Pat Neff Hall, Baylor Univer- 
sity, Waco, Texas. 


Beta Omicron 


Wisconsin State College 
Milwaukee 11, Wisconsin 
April 17, 1930 
President: Ernest Dorow, 2459 South 77th 
Street, West Allis, Wisconsin. 
Vice-president: Carol Schaefer, 6658 Cham- 
bers Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 
Secretary: John Overman, Court House, Wauke- 
sha, Wisconsin. 
Treasurer: Gerald Gleason, 4725 West Oklahoma 
Avenue, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 
Historian-Reporter: Grace Wurl, 1725 North 21st 
Street, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 
Counselor: John Lazenby, 3544 North Fred- 
erick Avenue, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


Beta 
New York University, New York, New York 
May 24, 1930 

President: Mrs. Carla Wilkinson, 222 Centre 
Avenue, New Rochelle, New York. 

Vice-president: Leonard Stroebel, 331 Virginia 
Avenue, Jersey City, New York. 

Corresponding Secretary: Mina Feldmann, 119 
Street, Brooklyn New York. 

Recording Secretary: Mildred McDermott, 199- 
17th Avenue, Paterson New Jersey. 

Treasurer: Emanuel Ehrlich, 530 East Street, 
New York New York. 

Historian: Edna Turner, Hotel St. George, 
Clark Street, Brooklyn, New York. 

Historian-Reporter: Elsie Hug, Room 21, Press 
Building, New York University, New York 
New York. 

Reporter: John Rockwell, Room Press Build- 
ing, New York University, New York, New 
York. 

Counselor: John Carr Duff, Room Students 
Building, New York University, New York, 
New York. 


Beta Rho 


State Teachers College, Mansfield, Pennsylvania 
May 27, 1930 


President: Thomas Santiso, Box 359, S.T.C., 
Mansfield, Pennsylvania. 

Vice-president: Carol Cummings, Box 19, 
Mansfield, Pennsylvania. 

Secretary: Marjorie Porter, Box Mans- 
field, Pennsylvania. 
Treasurer: Charles Dempsey, Elmira Street, 

Mansfield, Pennsylvania. 
Historian-Reporter: Mary Mangus, 
Mansfield, Pennsylvania. 
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Counselor: Margaret O’Brien, North Main 
Street, Mansfield, Pennsylvania. 


Beta Sigma 
Charter Withdrawn 


Beta Tau 


Wisconsin State College, Crosse, Wisconsin 
June 1930 

President: Robert Linse, 2224 Park Drive, 
Crosse, Wisconsin. 

Vice-president: Praxy Slaby, 1713 Main Street, 
Crosse, Wisconsin. 

Secretary: Lois Schmaltz, East Main, Onalaska, 
Wisconsin. 

Treasurer: Doris Gauger, 3011 South 25th Street, 
Crosse, Wisconsin. 

Historian-Reporter: Frieda Roth, 
Street, Crosse, Wisconsin. 

Counselor: Everett Walters, 215 24th 
Street, Crosse, Wisconsin. 


Main 


Beta Upsilon 


Washington University, St. Louis Missouri 
June 1930 

President: Marie Boggiano, 4382 Maryland 
Avenue, St. Louis Missouri. 

Vice-president: Daniel Tracy, 4958 Winona 
Avenue, St. Louis Missouri. 

Secretary: Eugene Keffer, Department 
Education, Washington University, St. Louis 
Missouri. 

Treasurer: Stephen Gribble, Department 
Education, Washington University, St. Louis 
Missouri. 

Historian-Reporter: Gertrude Fiehler, 1357 Mc- 
Cutcheon Avenue, St. Louis 17, Missouri. 

Counselor: Frank Wright, 5947 Waterman 
Avenue, St. Louis, Missouri. 


Beta Phi 


Arizona State College, Tempe, Arizona 
December 16, 1930 


President: Robert Yonker, 3841 North Fourth 
Street, Phoenix, Arizona. 

Vice-president: Peter Cailotto, 624 Monte 
Bello, Phoenix, Arizona. 

Secretary: Veronica Keeney, Matthews Hall, Ari- 
zona State College. 

Treasurer: Elizabeth Jones, 137 Pepper Street, 
Mesa, Arizona. 

Historian-Reporter: Elizabeth Bouse, East 
Fifth Street, Tempe, Arizona. 

Counselor: Payne, Arizona State College, 
Tempe, Arizona. 
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Beta Chi 


Arizona State College, Flagstaff, Arizona 
December 17, 1930 


President: Ralph Ferguson, Cottage City, 
Flagstaff, 

Vice-president: Shirley Brazie, North Hall, Ari- 
zona State College, Flagstaff, Arizona. 

Corresponding Secretary: Kay Lopp, 713 San 
Francisco Street, Flagstaff, Arizona. 

Recording Secretary: Marjorie Goodwin, 
Grand Canyon Avenue, Flagstaff, Arizona. 
Treasurer: Ruth Harrington, 422 North Leroux 

Street, Flagstaff, Arizona. 
Counselor: Robert Lopp, 713 North San Fran- 
cisco Street, Flagstaff, 


Beta Psi 


Eastern Illinois State College, Charleston, 
January 1931 

President: Norma Louise Metter, 1050 Seventh 
Street, Charleston, 

Vice-president: Frank Alan Fraembs, 1014 Madi- 
son Street, Charleston, Illinois. 

Secretary: Richard Clarence Lading, 907 Seventh 
Street, Charleston, 

Treasurer: Marilyn Maurine Davis, 1075 Seventh 
Street, Charleston, Illinois. 

Historian-Reporter: Frank Alan Fraembs, 1014 
Madison Street, Charleston, Illinois. 

Counselor: Emma Reinhardt, 859 Eleventh Street, 
Charleston, Illinois, 


Beta Omega 


Fairmont State College, Fairmont, West Virginia 
January 13, 1931 

President: Marjorie Ellen Biser, Fairmont State 
College, Fairmont, West Virginia. 

Vice-president: Joan Milam, Fairmont State Col- 
lege, Fairmont, West Virginia. 

Secretary: Joann Ruth Troxell, Fairmont State 
College, Fairmont, West Virginia. 

Treasurer: Anita Armstrong, Fairmont State Col- 
lege, Fairmont, West Virginia. 

Historian-Reporter: Mardelle Hopkins, Fairmont 
State College, Fairmont, West Virginia. 

Counselor: Boyd Howard, Fairmont State Col- 
lege, Fairmont, West Virginia. 


Gamma Alpha 


Radford College, Radford, Virginia 
February 1931 


President: Samuel Abbott, Radford Col- 
lege, Radford, Virginia. 

Vice-president: Barbara Dawson, Radford Col- 
lege, Radford, Virginia. 

Secretary: Joan Slate, Radford College, Radford, 
Virginia. 
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Treasurer: Ethel Roberts, Radnor Apartments, 
Radford, Virginia. 

Historian-Reporter: Blanche Daniel, 1405 Grove 
Avenue, Radford, Virginia. 

Counselor: M’Ledge Moffett, Radford College, 
Radford, Virginia. 


Gamma Beta 


State Teachers College, Bloomsburg, 
Pennsylvania 
February 21, 1931 


President: Maynard Harring, Pitman, Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Vice-president: Priscilla Abbott, Lehman, Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Corresponding Secretary: Barbara Harman, Lyk- 
ens Pennsylvania, R.D. #1. 

Recording Secretary: Marilyn Lundy, 422 East 
Fourth Street, Bloomsburg, Pennsylvania. 
Treasurer: Richard Powell, 356 South Hanover 

Street, Pottstown, Pennsylvania. 
Counselor: Nell Maupin, 206 East Street, Blooms- 
burg, Pennsylvania. 


Gamma Gamma 


State Teachers College, Moorhead, Minnesota 
May 1931 
President: Paul Brenk, Moorhead State Teachers 
College, Moorhead, Minnesota. 
Vice-president: Lowell Lucas (Mr.), Moorhead 
State Teachers College, Moorhead, Minnesota. 
Marie Sorknes, Moorhead 
State Teachers College, Moorhead, Minnesota. 
Historian-Reporter: Brattland, Moorhead 
State Teachers College, Moorhead, Minnesota. 
Counselor: Glaydon Robbins, Moorhead State 
Teachers College, Moorhead, Minnesota. 


Gamma Delta 


North Dakota Agricultural College, 
Fargo, North Dakota 
May 1931 


President: Kenneth McCoy, Apt. 30, North 
Court, NDAC, 13th Street, Fargo, North 
Dakota. 

Vice-president: Marlys Eichmiller, 922 Eleventh 
Avenue, North, Fargo, North Dakota. 

Secretary: Carola Thornberg, Ceres Hall, NDAC, 
Fargo, North Dakota. 

Treasurer: Dean Morford, 1250 Twelfth Street 
North, Fargo, North Dakota. 

Historian-Reporter: Albert Anderson, 
Broadway, Fargo, North Dakota. 

Counselor: Shubel Owen, 1217 North Third 
Street, Fargo, North Dakota. 


Gamma Epsilon 


New Jersey State Teachers College, 
Upper Montclair, New Jersey 
May 22, 1931 


President: Robert Wolley, Box 444A, R.F.D. 
#1, Red Bank, New Jersey. 

Vice-president: Ann Spirko, 218 Avenue Bay- 
onne, New Jersey. 

Secretary: Ann Palmiotti, Lindsley Avenue, 
Newark, New Jersey. 

Treasurer: John Loughlin, 528 Oak, Maywood, 
New Jersey. 

Historian-Reporter: Sonja Merkel, 321 Bloom- 
field Street, Hoboken, New Jersey. 

Counselor: Henryetta Sperle, 658 Valley Road, 
Upper Montclair, New Jersey. 


Gamma Zeta 


State Teachers College, Trenton, New Jersey 
May 22, 1931 


President: Karl Reuling, Box 602, State Teach- 
ers College, Trenton New Jersey. 

Vice-president: Nancy Jerome, Box 414, State 
Teachers College, Trenton New Jersey. 

Secretary: Kathryn Tregonig, Box 617, State 
Teachers College, Trenton New Jersey. 

Treasurer: Sybil Jacobson, Box 409, State Teach- 
ers College, Trenton New Jersey. 

Historian-Reporter: Elizabeth Heyeck, Box 
374, State Teachers College, Trenton New 
Jersey. 

Counselor: Helen McCracken Carpenter, Box 
14, State Teachers College, Trenton New 
Jersey. 


Gamma Eta 


New Mexico Western College, 
Silver City, New Mexico 
May 26, 1931 
President: John Harlan, 519 West 12th Street, 
Silver City, New Mexico. 

Vice-president: Gladys Bookman, New Mexico 
Western College, Silver City, New Mexico. 
Secretary: Cecil Barr, Campus Village, 

Silver City, New Mexico. 

Treasurer: Mollie Cerny, New Mexico Western 
High School, Silver City, New Mexico. 
Historian-Reporter: Kenneth Kostenbader, 422 
Gordon Street, Silver City, New Mexico. 
Counselor: Haddon James, 808 Street, 

Silver City, New Mexico. 


Gamma Theta 


Ball State Teachers College, Muncie, Indiana 
May 28, 1931 


President: Thomas Mertens, Warwick 
Road, Muncie, Indiana. 
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Vice-president: Keith Davis, Elliott Hall, Muncie, 
Indiana. 

Secretary: Anne Willis, Lucina Hall, Muncie, 
Indiana. 

Treasurer: Marilyn Swart, Lucina Hall, Muncie, 

Historian-Reporter: Mary Ann Sullivan, 223 
North Martin Street, Muncie, 

Counselor: Jeep, Ball State Teachers Col- 
lege, Muncie, Indiana. 


Gamma Iota 


The City College, New York, New York 
May 29, 1931 


President: Helen Photiadis, West Street, 
‘New York New York. 

Vice-president: Harold Rothwax, Army Hall 205 
1560 Amsterdam New York 31, New 
York. 

Recording Secretary: Olive Roach, 796 East 
163 Street, New York 56, New York. 

Corresponding Secretary: 
1854 Monroe Avenue, Bronx 57, New York. 

Treasurer: Jerry Wasserman, 1594 Eastern Park- 
way, Brooklyn 33, New York. 

Historian-Reporter: John Freeman, 251 West 
Street, New York 24, New York. 

Counselor: Hubert Park Beck, 523 West 121 
Street, New York 27, New York. 


Gamma Kappa 


The University Tulsa, Tulsa, Oklahoma 
May 30, 1931 


President: Mrs. Tommie Ruth Gardner, The 
University Tulsa, Tulsa, Oklahoma. 

Vice-president: Leo Armstrong, The University 
Tulsa, Tulsa, Oklahoma. 

Secretary: Mrs. LaVaughn Noblin, The Univer- 
sity Tulsa, Tulsa, Oklahoma. 

Treasurer: Mrs. LaVaughn Noblin, The Univer- 
sity Tulsa, Tulsa, Oklahoma. 

Historian-Reporter: Gloria Hudson, The Univer- 
sity Tulsa, Tulsa, Oklahoma. 

Counselor: Ross Beall, The University 
Tulsa, Tulsa, Oklahoma. 


Gamma Lambda 


Harris Teachers College, St. Louis, Missouri 
June 1931 


President: Marjean Waldau, Harris Teachers Col- 
lege, St. Louis, Missouri. 

Vice-president: Ruth Watts, Harris Teachers Col- 
lege, St. Louis, Missouri. 

Corresponding Secretary: Dorothy Hrbacek, 4955 
Nagel Avenue, St. Louis Missouri. 

Recording Secretary: Clara Fricke, Harris Teach- 
ers College, St. Louis, Missouri. 

Treasurer: Mildred Blum, Harris Teachers Col- 
lege, St. Louis, Missouri. 


Historian-Reporter: William Scott, Harris Teach- 
ers College, St. Louis, Missouri. 

Counselor: John Whitney, 3909 Flora Place, 
St. Louis, Missouri. 


Gamma 


State University New York Teachers College, 
Buffalo, New York 
June 1931 


President: Richard Christ, 110 Grant Avenue, 
Brooklyn, New York. 

Vice-president: Lois Betzer, 1024 Kenmore 
Avenue, Kenmore, New York. 

Secretary: Ellen Weinheimer, 1263 Elmwood 
Avenue, Buffalo 22, New York. 

Treasurer: Virginia Burke, Harding Road, 
Buffalo 20, New York. 

Historian-Reporter: Betsey May, West Hall, 
1300 Elmwood Avenue, Buffalo, New York. 

Counselor: Dr. Ruth Sugarman, 
Avenue, Buffalo 16, New York. 


Gamma 


Butler University, Indianapolis, Indiana 
June 1931 

President: Joan Myers, 4926 Broadway, In- 
dianapolis 

Secretary: Beverly Grob, 2413 Baur Drive, In- 
dianapolis, Indiana. 

Treasurer: Dorothy Klebes, 3865 Ruckle, Indian- 
apolis, Indiana. 

Historian-Reporter: Barbara Burchfield, 4737 
Cornelius, Indianapolis, Indiana. 

Counselor: John Best, 421 West 44th Street, 
Indianapolis, 


Gamma 


State Teachers College, East Stroudsburg, 
Pennsylvania 
October 17, 1931 


President: Marcie Kennedy, State Teachers Col- 
lege, East Stroudsburg, Pennsylvania. 

Vice-president: Joan Blank, State Teachers Col- 
lege, East Stroudsburg, Pennsylvania. 

Secretary: Joan Roos, Cresco, Pennsylvania. 

Treasurer: Mrs. Ruth Zettlemoyer, Huston 
Avenue, Stroudsburg, Pennsylania. 

Historian-Reporter: Rosemarie Eichhorn, State 
Teachers College, East Stroudsburg, Pennsyl- 

Counselor: Francis McGarry, State Teachers 
College, East Stroudsburg, Pennsylvania. 


Gamma Omicron 


University Maine, Orono, Maine 
February 15, 1932 


Counselor: Mark Shibles 
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Gamma 


St. Cloud State Teachers College, 
St. Cloud, Minnesota 
April 23, 1932 


President: Gayle Wolff, 404 Fourth Avenue 
South, St. Cloud, 

Vice-president: Reynold Westrom, 1515 Second 
Street North, St. Cloud, Minnesota. 

Secretary: Donna Nelson, 608 Third Avenue 
South, St. Cloud, Minnesota. 

Treasurer: Edward Bonk, Buffalo, Minnesota. 

Historian-Reporter: Margaret Osaben, 727 First 
Avenue South, St. Cloud, 


Counselor: Marvin Holmgren, Woodhill 
Road, St. Cloud, 
Gamma Rho 


University Wichita, Wichita, Kansas 
May 26, 1932 


President: Corinne Miller, 1521 North Hillside 
Avenue, Wichita 14, 

Vice-president: Harriet Cornwall, 1453 North 
Hillside Avenue, Wichita 14, Kansas. 

Recording Secretary: Mrs. Florabelle Johns Cof- 
fey, 1453 Hillside Avenue, Wichita 14, Kan- 
sas. 

Corresponding Secretary: Loyette Hollar, 3121 
Maplewood, Wichita, Kansas. 

Treasurer: Faye Ricketts, 3419 East Seventeenth 
Street, Wichita 14, Kansas. 

Historian-Reporter: Charlene Rittenoure, 3332 
East Elm Street, Wichita, 

Counselor: Baker, 1834 Harvard Avenue, 
Wichita 14, Kansas. 


Gamma Sigma 


San Francisco State College, San Francisco, 
California 


January 13, 1934 


President: Olga Perkins, 160 Evelyn Way, San 
Francisco 16, California. 

Vice-president: Claire Porobich, 961 
Boulevard, San Francisco 12, California. 

Secretary: Katherine Reyes, McAllister Street, 
San Francisco California. 

Treasurer: Bonnie Shull, 348-B Singleton Ave- 
nue, Alameda, California. 

Historian-Reporter: Doris Swanson, 169 Whipple 
Avenue, San Francisco 25, California. 

Counselor: Cecilia Anderson, 380 Magellan Ave- 
nue, San Francisco 16, California. 


Gamma Tau 


Winona State Teachers College, 
Winona, Minnesota 
February 10, 1934 


President: Donna Kindt, 528 Harriet Street, 
Winona, Minnesota. 


Vice-president: Alma Smith, 113 West King 
Street, Winona, Minnesota. 

Secretary: Melra Bohnen, Norwood, Minnesota, 

Treasurer: Leon King, 117 3rd Street, South 
East, Rochester, Minnesota. 

Historian-Reporter: Dorothy Bergsrud, 565 Lake 
Boulevard, Winona, Minnesota. 

Counselor: Floretta Murray, 501 Harriet Street, 
Winona, Minnesota. 


Gamma Upsilon 


Louisiana State University, Baton Rouge, 
Louisiana 
May 10, 1934 


President: Nancy Cobb, 3664 Perkins Road, 
Baton Rouge, 

Vice-president: Elizabeth Kleinpeter, College 
Education, Louisiana State University, Baton 
Rouge, Louisiana. 

Secretary: Mina Jean Carruth, College Edu- 


cation, Louisiana State University, Baton 
Rouge, Louisiana. 
Treasurer: Harrison, Peabody Hall, 


Louisiana State University, Baton Rouge, Lou- 
isiana. 
Historian-Reporter: Barbara Coco, Peabody Hall, 


Louisiana State University, Baton Rouge, 
Louisiana. 

Counselor: George Deer, Peabody Hall, 
Louisiana State University, Baton Rouge, 


Gamma Phi 


Northwestern State College, Natchitoches, 
Louisiana 
May 11, 1934 

President: Sallie Yvonne Harper, Box 175, North- 
western State College, Natchitoches, Louisiana. 

Vice-president: Patsy Jean Eason, Box 88, North- 
western State College, Natchitoches, Louisiana. 

Secretary: Doris Jane Wolcott, Box 739, North- 
western State College, Natchitoches, Louisiana. 

Treasurer: Sammie Banks, Box 841, Natchitoches, 

Historian-Reporter: Geraldine Carley 
(Mrs. David), Box 176, Northwestern State 
College, Natchitoches, Louisiana. 

Counselor: Mamie Bowman, 304 College Avenue, 
Natchitoches, Louisiana. 


Gamma Chi 


Worcester State Teachers College, 
Worcester, Massachusetts 
March 1935 


President: Paul Menard, Eastern Avenue, 
Worcester, Massachusetts. 

Vice-president: Patricia Herbst, Austin Place, 
Worcester, Massachusetts. 


Haverhill, 

Treasurer: Donald LaRochelle, Authur Street, 
Worcester, Massachusetts. 

Historian-Reporter: Irene Foisy, Canterbury 
Street, Worcester, Massachusetts. 


Secretary: Kelly Street, 


Counselor: Edmund Osborne, 168 Olean 


Street, Worcester, Massachusetts. 


Gamma Psi 


Fresno State College, Fresno, California 
April 13, 1935 

President: Johnny Chalfant, 1030 North Van 
Ness Avenue, Fresno, California. 

Vice-president: Wallace Leedy, 1630 San Pablo 
Avenue, Fresno, California. 

Secretary: Betty Jane Russell, 1509 Moroa Ave- 
nue, Fresno, California. 

Treasurer: Ralph Evans, Fresno State College, 
Fresno, California. 

Historian-Reporter: Roger Wolverton, 4995 Ne- 
vada Avenue, Fresno, California. 

Counselor: John Harton, Fresno State College, 
Fresno, California. 


Gamma Omega 


Central State College, Edmond, Oklahoma 
April 27, 1935 

President: Mrs. June Hutton Gruber, 526 East 
Main, Edmond, Oklahoma. 

Vice-president: Wanda Jean Laman, Murdaugh 
Hall, Edmond, Oklahoma. 

Secretary: Levetta Ogles, Camp Dixie, Edmond, 
Oklahoma. 

Treasurer: John Bowen, 403 College Circle, 
Edmond, Oklahoma, 

Mrs. June Hutton Gruber, 
526 East Main, Edmond, Oklahoma. 

Counselor: Winifred Stayton, Central State 
College, Edmond, 


Delta Alpha 


Eastern Kentucky State College, 
Richmond, Kentucky 
May 1935 


President: Mary Lee Brooks, Eastern Ken- 
tucky State College, Richmond, Kentucky. 
Vice-president: Mrs. Mae Frazier, 200 Vets 

Village, Richmond, Kentucky. 

Secretary: Betty Jane Smith, 783 Eastern Ken- 
tucky State College, Richmond, Kentucky. 
Treasurer: Alex Oak Street, Rich- 

mond, Kentucky. 
Leah Rose Brown, Eastern 
Kentucky State College, Richmond, Kentucky. 
Counselor: Mattox, 380 High Street, Rich- 
mond, Kentucky. 


Delta Beta 


Kent State University, Kent, Ohio 
May 15, 1935 

President: Ronald Stimson, 515 East Main Street, 
Kent, Ohio. 

Vice-president: Ylonda Thomas, Engleman Hall, 
Kent, Ohio. 

Secretary: Lenore Rees, Engleman Hall, Kent, 
Ohio. 

Treasurer: Vernon Roberts, 132 South Lincoln, 
Kent, Ohio. 

Historian-Reporter: Josephine David, Engleman 
Hall, Kent, Ohio. 

Counselor: Gerald Read, 1227 Fairview Drive, 
Kent, Ohio, 


Delta Gamma 


Concord College, Athens, West Virginia 
May 24, 1935 


President: Vivian Crane, Box 531, Athens, West 
Virginia. 

Vice-president: Alice Ferrell, Athens, West Vir- 

Secretary: Frances Brooks, Athens, West Virginia. 

Treasurer: Dorothy Wells, Athens, West Vir- 
ginia. 

Counselors: Marjorie Marple, Athens, West Vir- 
ginia and Young, Athens, West Virginia. 


Delta Delta 


Winthrop College, Rock Hill, South Carolina 
May 25, 1935 


President: Patricia Watson, Winthrop College, 
Rock Hill, South Carolina. 

Vice-president: Mary Carpenter, Route Ches- 
ter, South Carolina. 

Secretary: Dolores Beverly, Winthrop College, 
Rock Hill, South Carolina. 

Treasurer: Doris Warlick, Winthrop College, 
Rock Hill, South Carolina. 

Historian-Reporter: Kathleen Alexander, Win- 
throp College, Rock Hill, South Carolina. 

Counselor: Story, Winthrop College, Rock 
Hill, South 


Delta Epsilon 


Northern Illinois State Teachers College, 
DeKalb, Illinois 


May 29, 1935 


President: Russell Cossart, F.H.P.A., 11-D, De- 
kalb, Illinois. 

Vice-president: Wright, Gilbert Hall, Dekalb, 

Secretary: Joann Schauer, 930 West Lincoln 
Highway, Dekalb, 
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Treasurer: Marilyn Reinecke, Adams Hall South, 
Dekalb, Illinois. 

Historian-Reporter: Arnold Chandler, 422 South 
Third Street, Dekalb, 

Counselor: Esther Williams, Sycamore Road, De- 
kalb, Illinois. 


Delta Zeta 


Northern Michigan College Education, 
Marquette, Michigan 


June 1935 


President: Shirley Ahola, Carey Hall, Marquette, 
Michigan. 

Vice-president: Ray Gustafson, 415 West Mag- 
netic Street, Marquette, Michigan. 

Secretary: Viola Salo, Carey Hall, Marquette, 
Michigan. 

Treasurer: Donald Veeser, 830 North Fourth 
Street, Marquette, Michigan. 

Historian-Reporter: Jean Judnich, Carey Hall, 
Marquette, Michigan. 

Counselor: Maude Van Antwerp, Northern 
Michigan College Education, Marquette, 
Michigan. 


Delta Eta 


Northwestern State College, Alva, Oklahoma 
January 11, 1936 


President: Tyree, 525 Second Street, 
Alva, Oklahoma. 

Vice-president: Edith Gorman, 1141 Eighth Street, 
Alva, Oklahoma. 

Secretary: Ruth Ann McCracken, 728 College, 
Alva, Oklahoma. 

Treasurer: Rundle, Barnes, Alva, 
Oklahoma. 

Historian-Reporter: Mrs. Helen Peugh, 530 
Maple, Alva, Oklahoma. 

Counselor: Wilma Ernst, 910 Fourth, Alva, 
Oklahoma. 


Delta Theta 


Sam Houston State Teachers College, 
Huntsville, Texas 
May 1936 


President: Marvin Williams, Shaver Hall, Hunts- 
ville, Texas. 

Vice-president: Ruth Jensen, Buchanan 
Huntsville, Texas. 

Secretary: Mary Eleaner Clark, 1622 15th Street, 
Huntsville, Texas. 

Treasurer: Mrs. Frances Oliver, Sam Houston 
State Teachers College, Huntsville, Texas. 
Historian-Reporter: Mildred Verbeck, 1329 14th 

Street, Huntsville, Texas. 
Counselor: Montgomery, Sam Houston 
State Teachers College, Huntsville, Texas. 


Delta Iota 


Southwestern Louisiana Institute, 
Lafayette, Louisiana 
May 1936 

President: Mary Ann White, SLI Box 376, 
Lafayette, Louisiana. 

Vice-president: James Blevins, SLI Box 257, 
Lafayette, Louisiana. 

Secretary: Betty Lou Scroggs, Randolph Hall, 
SLI, Lafayette, Louisiana. 

Treasurer: Hulda Erath, 317 East College Ave- 
nue, Lafayette, 

Historian-Reporter: Marion Bienvenu, SLI Box 
297, Lafayette, Louisiana 

Counselors: Wooley, SLI Box 23, Lafayette, 
Louisiana and Clarence Monk, Terrace Hotel, 
Lafayette, 


Delta Kappa 


Eastern Washington College Education, 
Cheney, Washington 
May 16, 1936 


President: Sue Connolly, Eastern Washington 
College Education, Cheney, 
Vice-president: June Erickson, acting president 
fall term, Box 185, Eastern Washington Col- 
lege, Cheney, Washington. 

Secretary: Lois Thomas Iller, Eastern Washing- 
ton College, Cheney, Washington. 

Treasurer: Marlene Franklin, Eastern Washing- 
ton College Education, Cheney, Washington. 

Counselor: Omer Pence, Director Placement 
and Extension, Eastern Washington College 
Education, Cheney, 


Delta Lambda 


Wilson Teachers College, Washington, D.C. 
June 13, 1936 

President: Annette Haworth Foley, 3025 Porter 
Street, N.W., Washington D.C. 

Vice-president: Suzanne Waters, 3900 Sixteenth 
Street, N.W., Washington 11, D.C. 

Secretary: Virginia Litton, 604 Tyler Road, 
Falls Church, Virginia. 

Treasurer: James Miers, 2617 Newton Street, 
N.E., Washington 17, 

Historian-Reporter: Betty Mattingly, 2001 Up- 
shur Street, N.E., Washington 17, D.C. 

Counselor: Anna Halberg, Professor Edu- 
cation, Wilson Teachers College, Washington, 
D.C. 


Delta 

Westminster College, New Wilmington, 
Pennsylvania 
May 1937 


President: William Stedman, Phi Kappa Tau 
House, New Wilmington, Pennsylvania. 


Vice-president: Virginia Reehl, Beta Sigma Omi- 
cron House, New Wilmington, Pennsylvania. 

Secretary: Mary McKnight, 106 Ferguson Hall, 
New Wilmington, Pennsylvania. 

Treasurer: Marian Brodbeck, 312 Ferguson Hall, 
New Wilmington, Pennsylvania. 

Historian-Reporter: June Bandemer, 203 Fergu- 
son Hall, New Wilmington, 

Counselor: Allegra Ingleright, New 
Wilmington, Pennsylvania. 


Delta 


Wisconsin State College, 
Whitewater, Wisconsin 
January 22, 1938 


President: Robert Polzin, 500 Main Street, White- 
water, Wisconsin. 

Vice-president: Thomas Tabili, 802 Main Street, 
Whitewater, Wisconsin. 

Secretary: Alice Kunz, 123 North Prairie Street, 
Whitewater, Wisconsin. 

Treasurer: Audrey Watson, Troy Center, Wis- 

Historian-Reporter: Edward Zahn, 101 South 
Prince Street, Whitewater, Wisconsin. 

Counselor: Reuben Klumb, 143 Park Street, 
Whitewater, Wisconsin. 


Delta 


Rutgers University, New Brunswick, New Jersey 
January 28, 1938 
President: Jason Kemp, 686 Central Avenue, 
Rahway, New Jersey. 
Vice-president: Mrs. Eleanor Delaney, 
Dewey Place, Elizabeth, New Jersey. 
Secretary: Mrs, May Smith, 268 Emanuel 
Street, Trenton New Jersey. 

Treasurer: Juanita Helmar, Putnam Ave- 
nue, Plainfield, New Jersey. 

Historian-Reporter: John Archibald, Olcott 
Avenue, Middlebush, New Jersey. 

Counselor: Clarence Partch, 320 Central Ave- 
nue, Stelton, New Jersey. 
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Delta Omicron 


Central Washington College, 
Ellensburg, Washington 
February 19, 1938 


President: John Ball, 609 East 3rd Street, Ellens- 
burg, Washington. 

Vice-president: Joe Watson, Box 462 Central 
Washington College, Ellensburg, Washington. 

Secretary: Melissa Ross, Box 597, Central Wash- 
ington College, Ellensburg, Washington. 

Treasurer: Robert Funderburk, c/o Central 
Washington College, Ellensburg, Washington. 

Historian-Reporter: Norma Symmonds, Box 71, 


Central 
Washington. 

Counselor: George Dickson, c/o Central Wash- 
ington College, Ellensburg, Washington. 


Washington College, 


Delta 


Henderson State Teachers College, 
Arkadelphia, Arkansas 
February 19, 1938 


President: Velma Blankenship, Rt. Box 84, 
Stamps, Arkansas. 

Vice-president: Mary Christine Smith, Rt. Box 
144, Carlisle, Arkansas. 

Secretary: Altie Maxine Doby, 1315 Street, 
Arkadelphia, Arkansas. 

Treasurer: Guy Hays, Henderson State Teachers 
College, Arkadelphia, Arkansas. 

Historian-Reporter: Amy Jean Greene, Hender- 
son State Teachers College, Arkadelphia, Ar- 

Counselor: Adelphia Meyer Basford, Henderson 
State Teachers College, Arkadelphia, Arkansas. 


Delta Rho 


New Jersey State Teachers College, 
Newark, New Jersey 
February 19, 1938 


President: Joseph Bellina, Tremont Street, 
Irvington, New Jersey. 

Vice-president: Helen Thompson, 180 Goodwin 
Avenue, Newark New Jersey. 

Secretary: Mary Showe, 441 Ninth Avenue, Pat- 
erson, New Jersey. 

Treasurer: Dolores Tursick, 119 Maple Avenue, 
Wallington, New Jersey. 

Historian-Reporter: Hildegard Pross, 453 Bel- 
mont Avenue, Newark New Jersey. 

Counselor: Lenore Vaughn-Eames, New Jersey 
State Teachers College, Newark, New Jersey. 


Delta Sigma 


Lock Haven State Teachers College, 
Lock Haven, Pennsylvania 
May 12, 1938 


President: Bernard Day, R.D. No. Loganton, 
Pennsylvania, 

Vice-president: Janet McGill Salona, 
Pennsylvania. 

Secretary: Robert Janus, 8-A Rox Terrace, 
McKees Rocks, Pennsylvania. 

Treasurer: Sylvia Black, Trail Camp, State 
Teachers College, Lock Haven, Pennsylvania. 

Historian-Reporter: Robert Ganoe, 118 East 
Water Street, Lock Haven, Pennsylvania. 

Counselor: Rude, State Teachers College, 
Lock Haven, Pennsylvania. 
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Delta Tau 


Slippery Rock State Teachers College, 
Slippery Rock, Pennsylvania 
May 14, 1938 
President: Pat Schweininger, East Forest 
Avenue, Pittsburgh Pennsylvania 
Vice-president: Bernard Young, Dallas Street, 
Tarentum, Pennsylvania. 
Secretary: Jane Johnson, R.D. #2, Canons- 
burg, Pennsylvania. 
Treasurer: Jane Johnson, R.D. #2, Canonsburg, 
Pennsylvania. 
Historian-Reporter: John Berdell, 802 6th Ave- 
nue, Ford City, Pennsylvania. 
Counselor: Emma Heard, 438 Franklin Street, 
Slippery Rock, Pennsylvania. 


Delta Upsilon 


New Jersey State Teachers College, 
Jersey City, New Jersey 
June 11, 1938 

President: Elinor Olsen, 418 44th Street, Union 
City, New Jersey. 

Vice-president: Audrey Klod, Liberty Place, 
Weehawken, New Jersey. 

Secretary: Helen Rind, West 39th Street, 
Bayonne, New Jersey. 

Treasurer: Phyllis Goldberg, 1866 Boule- 
vard, Jersey City, New Jersey. 

Historian-Reporter: Mercedes Bordogna, 1225 
Central Avenue, Union City, New Jersey. 

Counselor: Margaret Williams, 2344 Boule- 
vard, Jersey City, New Jersey. 


Delta Phi 


Bowling Green State University, 
Bowling Green, Ohio 
May 13, 1939 

President: Richard Garmhausen, Port Clinton, 
Ohio. 

Vice-president: Marilyn Eckert, Lexington, Ohio. 

Recording Secretary: Virginia Orthwein, 4334 
Lewis Avenue, Toledo, Ohio. 

Corresponding Secretary: Nancy Roe, Weston, 
Ohio. 

Treasurer: Charles Young, 715 Wallace Ave., 
Bowling Green, Ohio. 

Historian-Reporter: Fama Gerhart, 496 North 
Washington, Tiffin, Ohio. 

Chairman Membership Committee: Florence 
Williamson, 440 East Court Street, Bowling 
Green, Ohio. 

Counselor: Walter Zaugg, 116 Troupe Ave- 
nue, Bowling Green, Ohio. 


Delta Chi 


Southern Illinois University, Carbondale, Illinois 
May 20, 1939 


President: James Martin, Apartment 3-B, 


Veteran’s Housing Project, Chautauqua Street, 
Carbondale, 

Vice-president: Imogene Beckemeyer, 607 South 
University Avenue, Carbondale, Illinois. 

Secretary: Lila Reichert, 606 South University 
Avenue, Carbondale, Illinois. 

Treasurer: Emil Kass, 817 South University Ave- 
nue, Carbondale, Illinois. 

Historian-Reporter: Bob Etheridge, 802 West 
Schwartz Street, Carbondale, 

Counselor: Ted Ragsdale, 301 West College 
Street, Carbondale, Illinois. 


Delta Psi 


Shepherd College, Shepherdstown, West Virginia 
May 27, 1939 

President: Mary Elizabeth Short, Shepherdstown, 
West Virginia. 

Vice-president: Howard Carper, Shepherdstown, 
West Virginia. 

Secretary: Margaret 
West Virginia. 

Treasurer: Jean Shipley, Shepherdstown, West 
Virginia. 

Historian-Reporter: Mary Shep- 
herdstown, West Virginia. 

Counselor: Ash, Shepherdstown, West Vir- 
ginia. 


Horner, Shepherdstown, 


Delta Omega 


Murray State College, Murray, Kentucky 
May 31, 1939 

President: Mary Wilferd, Farmington, Ken- 

Vice-president: Alice Archer, College Station, 
Murray, Kentucky. 

Secretary: William Scharfenberg, Miller 
Avenue, Murray, Kentucky. 

Treasurer: Ruth Ashmore, College Station, Mur- 
ray, Kentucky. 

Historian-Reporter: Romelia Hooks, College Sta- 
tion, Murray, Kentucky. 

Counselor: Rubie Smith, College Station, 
Murray, Kentucky. 


Epsilon Alpha 


State Teachers College, Towson, Maryland 
February 17, 1940 


President, William Hammerman, Box State 
Teachers College, Towson Maryland. 

Vice-presidents: Lawrence Lyng, Box 130, State 
Teachers College, Towson Maryland; John 
Zvonar, Box 164, State Teachers College, 
Towson Maryland. 

Secretary: Mrs. Doris Mellor, Box 166, State 
Teachers College, Towson Maryland. 
Treasurer: Heighe Hill, Lida Lee Tall School, 
State Teachers College, Towson, Maryland. 


Historian-Reporter: Helen Ice, Box 100, State 
Teachers College, Towson Maryland. 

Counselor: Fred Weaver, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Towson Maryland. 


Epsilon Beta 


Tulane University, New Orleans, Louisiana 
February 21, 1940 


President: Koschman, 5413 North Peters 
Street, New Orleans, Louisiana. 

Vice-president: Kenneth Byrne, 1633 Bordeaux 
Street, New Orleans, Louisiana. 

Secretary: Edith Rainwater, 1718 Gen. Pershing 
Street, New Orleans, Louisiana. 

Treasurer: Wilfred Guerin, 2320 Gallier St., New 
Orleans, Louisiana. 

Historian-Reporter: Marie Soudain, 4145 
Piedmont Drive, New Orleans, 
Counselor: Hunter, 1211 Calhoun Street, 

New Orleans, Louisiana. 


Epsilon Gamma 


Florida Southern College, Lakeland, Florida 
May 24, 1940 


President: Gordon Ogden, III, 817 South 
College Avenue, Lakeland, Florida. 

Vice-president: Barbara Gunning, 824 East Lex- 
ington Street, Lakeland, Florida. 

Secretary: Mrs. Margaret Flanagan, 327 South 
Florida Avenue, Lakeland, Florida. 

Treasurer: Jean Ellen Clouse, West Park 
Street, Lakeland, Florida. 

Historian-Reporter: Lastinger, 820 Park 
Hill Avenue, Lakeland, Florida. 

Counselor: Peel, 947 South Johnson Ave- 
nue, Lakeland, Florida. 


Epsilon Delta 


California State Teachers College, 
California, Pennsylvania 
May 24, 1941 


Counselor: Robert Steele, California State 
Teachers College, California, Pennsylvania. 


Epsilon Epsilon 


State Teachers College, 
Shippensburg, Pennsylvania 
May 25, 
President: Joanne Effer, 343 South Coldbrook 
Avenue, Chambersburg, Pennsylvania. 
Vice-president: Dorothy Stahl, Box 102, State 
Teachers College, Shippensburg, Pennsylvania. 
Secretary: Margaret Malone, 918 Wilson Ave- 
nue, Chambersburg, Pennsylvania. 
Treasurer: Roy Heistand, Box State 
Teachers College, Shippensburg, Pennsylvania. 
Historian-Reporter: Mary Jane Esh, Box 29, 


State Teachers College, Shippensburg, Penn- 
sylvania. 

Counselor: Earl Wright, Dean Instruction, 
State Teachers College, Shippensburg, Penn- 


Epsilon Zeta 


State Teachers College, Kutztown, Pennsylvania 
May 27, 1941 


President: Richard Leinbach, State Teachers 
College, Kutztown, Pennsylvania. 

Vice-president: Stanley Gorka, State Teachers 
College, Kutztown, Pennsylvania. 

Secretary: Jean Fatula, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Kutztown, Pennsylvania. 

Treasurer: Ronald Sykes, 133 Noble Street, 
Kutztown, Pennsylvania. 

Historian-Reporter: Phyllis Becker, State 
Teachers College, Kutztown, Pennsylvania. 
Counselor: Paul Knedler, State Teachers Col- 

lege, Kutztown, Pennsylvania. 
Associate Counselor: Katherine Christ, State 
Teachers College, Kutztown, Pennsylvania. 


Epsilon Eta 


Central Michigan College Education, 
Mt. Pleasant, Michigan 
June 18, 1941 


President: Beverly Joan Brown, 227 Sloan Hall, 
Mt. Pleasant, 

Vice-president: Switzer, 413 
Dormitory, Mt. Pleasant, Michigan. 

Recording Secretary: Joan Soderback, 231 
Barnard Hall, Mt. Pleasant, Michigan. 

Corresponding Secretary: Gerald Poor, 1023 
South Washington Street, Mt. Pleasant, Michi- 
gan. 

Treasurer: Doris Millbrook, 218 Barnard Hall, 
Mt. Pleasant, Michigan. 

Historian-Reporter: Elsie Rawson, 233 Barnard 
Hall, Mt. Pleasant, Michigan. 

Counselor: Helen Cole, 105 East High Street, 
Mt. Pleasant, Michigan. 


Keeler 


Epsilon Theta 


Morehead State College, Morehead, Kentucky 
May 1942 


President: Calvin Hunt, Assistant Co. Supt. 
Schools, Morehead, Kentucky. 

Vice-president: Mrs. Hazel Whittaker, Breckin- 
ridge Training School, Morehead, Kentucky. 

Secretary: Thomas McArter, Box 616, More- 
head State College, Morehead, Kentucky. 

Treasurer: Mrs. Martha Estill, 312 Street, 
Morehead, Kentucky. 


Historian-Reporter: Fred Box 616, 


Morehead State College, Morehead, Kentucky. 
Counselor: Fenton West, Head Science and 
Math. Div., Morehead State College, More- 
head, Kentucky. 
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Epsilon Iota 


State Teachers College, 
Bridgewater, Massachusetts 
May 14, 1942 

President: Carolyn Pinel, Fresh River Avenue, 
Hingham, Massachusetts. 

Vice-president: Patricia Sanborn, 545 Co- 
hannet Street, Taunton, Massachusetts. 

Secretary: Marjorie Simmons, Miriam Road, 
Brockton, Massachusetts. 

Treasurer: Gwendolyn Cahoon, Pearl Street, 
Middleboro, Massachusetts. 

Historian-Reporter: Arthur Olson, 117 Phillips 
Street, Wollaston, Massachusetts. 

Counselor: Robert Rucker, Pleasant Street, 
Bridgewater, Massachusetts. 


Epsilon Kappa 


Michigan State College, East Lansing, Michigan 
May 23, 1942 


President: Jack Ryder, 711 West Grand River 
Avenue, East Lansing, Michigan. 

Vice-president: Charles Swing, 360 Centerlawn 
Street, East Lansing, Michigan. 

Secretary: Shirley Bosch, 513 Evergreen Avenue, 
East Lansing, Michigan. 

Treasurer: Oliva Lynda Grady, 307 West Landon 
Hall, Michigan State College, East Lansing, 
Michigan. 

Historian-Reporter: Ann Silvernale, 219 West 
Landon Hall, M.S.C., East Lansing, Michigan. 

Counselor: Victor Noll, Prof. Educ., 
M.S.C., East Lansing, Michigan. 

Asst. Counselor (Acting this year Dr. Noll’s 
absence): John Mason, Asst. Prof. 
Biological Science, 153 National Science Build- 
ing, Michigan State College, East Lansing, 
Michigan. 


Epsilon Lambda 


Texas Western College, Paso, Texas 
May 27, 1942 


President: Ann Mulcahy, Texas Western College, 
Paso, Texas. 

Vice-president: Carol Prescott, Texas Western 
College, Paso, Texas. 

Secretary: Dorothy Hahn, Texas Western Col- 
lege, Paso, Texas. 

Historian-Reporter: Nancy Allen, Texas Western 
College, Paso, Texas. 

Counselor: Foster and Bertha Rey- 
nolds—co-sponsors, Texas Western College, 
Paso, Texas. 


Epsilon 


Teachers College Connecticut, 
New Britain, Connecticut 
April 12, 1943 


President: Doris Miller, Marcus White Hall, 


Teachers College Connecticut, New Britain, 
Connecticut. 

Vice-president: David Gregory, 120 Roxbury 
Road, New Britain, Connecticut. 

Secretary: Aili Hakkila, Marcus White Hall, 
Teachers College Connecticut, New Britain, 
Connecticut. 

Treasurer: Gloria Caruso, Woodruff Court, 
New Britain, Connecticut. 

Estelle Breton, Marcus White 
Hall, Teachers College Connecticut, New 
Britain, Connecticut. 

Counselor: Theodore Lokken, Teachers Col- 
lege Connecticut, New Britain, Connecticut. 


Epsilon 


Willimantic State Teachers College, 
Willimantic, Connecticut 
April 12, 1943 
President: Sophie Zieziulewicz, State Teachers 
College, Willimantic, Connecticut. 
Vice-president: John Frost, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Willimantic, Connecticut. 
Secretary: Ellen Day, State Teachers College, 
Willimantic, Connecticut. 
Treasurer: Betty Ashton, State Teachers College, 
Willimantic, Connecticut. 
Historian-Reporter: Ruth Bradley, State Teach- 
ers College, Willimantic, Connecticut. 
Counselor: Elizabeth Barber, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Willimantic, Connecticut. 


Epsilon 


Danbury State Teachers College, 
Danbury, Connecticut 
April 14, 1943 

President: Warren Bosley, Gem Avenue, Bridge- 
port, Connecticut. 

Vice-president: Carl Pettersch, Whitlock 
Street, Danbury, Connecticut. 

Secretary: Dorothy Hogan, Fairfield Hall, Dan- 
bury State Teachers College, Danbury, Con- 
necticut. 

Treasurer: Rita McPadden, Fairfield Hall, Dan- 
bury State Teachers College, Danbury, Con- 
necticut. 

Historian-Reporter: Gertrude Braun and Claire 
Trisch, Danbury State Teachers College, Dan- 
bury, Connecticut. 

Counselor: Mary Swokla, Balmforth 
Avenue, Danbury, Connecticut. 


Epsilon Omicron 


Wisconsin State College, Eau Claire, Wisconsin 
May 22, 1943 


President: Ronald Allen, 415 Summit Avenue, 
Eau Claire, Wisconsin. 

Vice-president: Gloria Weiss, 
Avenue, Eau Claire, Wisconsin. 


Badger 


Secretary: Nancy Anderson, 429 Garfield Avenue, 
Eau Claire, Wisconsin. 

Treasurer: Arlon Toraason, 1504 State Street, 
Eau Claire, Wisconsin. 

Historian-Reporter: Annabelle Mathwig, 407 
Lincoln Avenue, Eau Claire, Wisconsin. 

Counselor: Laura Sutherland, 520 Chippewa 
Street, Eau Claire, Wisconsin. 


Epsilon 


Keene Teachers College, Keene, New Hampshire 
November 12, 1943 


President: Neal Slocum, River Street, 
Keene, New Hampshire. 

Vice-president: Ruth Sackovitch, Keene Teachers 
College, Keene, New Hampshire. 

Secretary: Grace MacNevin, Keene Teachers 
College, Keene, New Hampshire. 

Treasurer: Frank Blackington, Jr., Keene 
Teachers College, Keene, New Hampshire. 
Historian-Reporter: Morton Bradley, West 

Swanzey, New Hampshire. 
Counselor: Ann Peters, Keene Teachers Col- 
lege, Keene, New Hampshire. 


Epsilon Rho 


Rhode Island College Education, 
Providence, Rhode Island 
May 25, 1944 
President: Helen Kork, 125 Abbott Street, 
Providence Rhode Island. 
Vice-president: Alice Hermiz, 122 Carnation 
Street, Pawtucket, Rhode Island. 
Secretary: Mary Zajac, 796 Broad Street, Central 
Falls, Rhode Island. 
Treasurer: Catherine Brelsford, 112 Franklin 
Street, Bristol, Rhode Island. 
Historian-Reporter: Norma Bloomer, Wood- 
side Avenue, West Warwick, Rhode Island. 
Counselor: Helen Scott, 385 Bullocks Point 
Avenue, East Providence, Rhode Island. 


Epsilon Sigma 
Oneonta State Teachers College, 
Oneonta, New York 
May 26, 1944 


Counselor: Ronald Welsh, Otsego Street, 
Oneonta, New York. 


Epsilon Tau 


State University Teachers College, 
Geneseo, New York 
May 31, 1944 
President: Emily Matson, Box 365, State Uni- 
versity Teachers College, Geneseo, New York. 
Vice-president: Charles Weller, Center 
Street, Geneseo, New 


Secretary: Ruth Bush, Box 78, State Univer- 
sity Teachers College, Geneseo, New York. 
Treasurer: Joseph Barone, Stanley Street, 

Mount Morris, New York. 
Historian-Reporter: Jean Beisheim, Wads- 
worth Street, Geneseo, New York. 
Counselor: Megathlin, State University 
Teachers College, Geneseo, New 


Epsilon Upsilon 


State University Teachers College 
Potsdam, New York 


June 1944 


President: Gilbert Ashley, Teachers College Hous- 
ing Project, Pierrepont Avenue, Potsdam, New 
York. 

Vice-president: Barbara Kelly, Merritt Hall, Pots- 
dam, New York. 

Secretary: Theresa Ewart, Elm Street Dorm., 
Potsdam, New York. 

Treasurer: Olaf Norden, Elm Street, Pots- 
dam, New York. 

Historian-Reporter: Frances Dewey, Pierre- 
pont Avenue, Potsdam, New York. 

Counselor: Roger Dunn, 46% Pierrepont 
Avenue, Potsdam, New York.. 


Epsilon Phi 


State Teachers College, Jacksonville, Alabama 
December 1944 


President: Joy Cunningham, 713 Pelham 
Road, Jacksonville, Alabama. 

Vice-president: Faith Jacksonville, 
Alabama. 

Secretary: Doris White, Daugette Hall, Jackson- 
ville, Alabama. 

Treasurer: Clyde Hightower, Pannell Hall, Jack- 
sonville, Alabama. 

Historian-Reporter: Ella Stitt, Daugette Hall, 
Jacksonville, Alabama. 

Counselor: Allison, Jacksonville, Alabama. 


Epsilon Chi 


State Teachers College, Cortland, New York 
April 20, 1945 


President: Ronald Stinnett, Evergreen 
Street, Cortland, New York. 

Vice-president: Frances Tomp- 
kins Street, Cortland, New York. 

Corresponding Secretary: Dorothea Kreig, 
Prospect Terrace, Cortland, New York. 

Recording Secretary: Jacqueline Carr, 
kins Street, Cortland, New York. 

Treasurer: Joyce Wagner, Prospect Terrace, 
Cortland, New York. 

Historian-Reporter: Bernard 


Owego Street, Cortland, New York. 
Counselor: Dorothy Shenk, East Main Street, 
Cortland, New York. 
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Epsilon Psi 


State Teachers College, Florence, Alabama 
April 21, 1945 

President: Peggy Wade, College Station, Florence, 
Alabama. 

Vice-president: Helen Kimbrough, College Sta- 
tion, Florence, Alabama. 

Secretary: Dolores Pylant, Box 339, College Sta- 
tion, Florence, Alabama. 

Treasurer: Dempsey Rutherford, College Station, 
Florence, Alabama. 

Historian-Reporter: Martha Haynes, 1205 An- 
napolis Avenue, Sheffield, Alabama. 

Counselor: William Mcllrath, College Station, 
Florence, Alabama. 


Epsilon Omega 


State University Teachers College, 
Oswego, New York 
May 26, 1945 
President: Geraldine Rand, State University 
Teachers College, Oswego, New York. 
Vice-president: Beverly Haggerty and Elizabeth 
Taylor, State University Teachers College, 
Oswego, New York. 
Secretary: Carol Tessier, State University Teach- 
ers College, Oswego, New York. 
Treasurer: Charles Stebbins, State University 
Teachers College, Oswego, New York. 
Historian-Reporter: Irene Hester, State Univer- 
sity Teachers College, Oswego, New York. 
Counselor: Harold Alford, Director, Division 
Elementary Education, State University 
Teachers College, Oswego, New York. 


Zeta Alpha 


New Jersey State Teachers College, 
Paterson, New Jersey 
May 31, 1945 

President: Ada Skuratofsky, 283 Pomona Avenue, 
Newark, New Jersey. 

Vice-president: Marie Rosa, 604 South 18th 
Street, Newark, New Jersey. 

Secretary: Carolyn Greydanus, 12-16 Saddle River 
Road, Fairlawn, New Jersey. 

Treasurer: Walter Ploch, Payne Avenue, 
Midland Park, New Jersey. 

Historian-Reporter: Mary Diamondis, 171 Park 
Avenue, Paterson, New Jersey. 

Counselor: Louise Alteneder, 185 East 33rd 
Street, Paterson New Jersey. 


Zeta Beta 


University Minnesota, Duluth Branch, 
Duluth, Minnesota 
May 10, 1946 
President: Norma Davidson, 2320 Harvard 
Avenue, Duluth, Minnesota. 


Vice-president: Daniels, 2807 West 
Railroad Street, Duluth, Minnesota. 

Secretary: Eleanor Moe, Route 132, Box 311, 
Duluth, Minnesota. 

Treasurer: Willard Misfeldt, 1715 Lakeview 
Drive, Duluth, Minnesota. 

Historian-Reporter: Melvin Pera, 4101 Grand 
Avenue, Duluth, Minnesota. 

Counselor: Margaret Banks, 1708 East First 
Street, Duluth 5B, Minnesota. 


Zeta Gamma 


State Teachers College, Troy, Alabama 
May 18, 1946 


President: Russell Box 373, State Teach- 
ers College, Troy, Alabama. 

Vice-president: Lawrence 603 North 
Notch Street, Troy, 

Secretary: Mrs. Grace Johnson, Apartment 46, 
State Teachers College, Troy, Alabama. 

Treasurer: Roland Pelt, Box 100, State Teachers 
College, Troy, Alabama. 

Historian-Reporter: Joan Hart, Box 155, Clio, 
Alabama. 

Counselor: Ervin, Box 66, State Teachers 
College, Troy, Alabama. 


Zeta Delta 


Sul Ross State College, Alpine, Texas 
May 20, 1946 


President: Hugh Cameron, Box 367, Sul Ross, 
Alpine, 

Vice-president: Onita Hurley, Sul Ross, Alpine, 

Secretary: Marilyn Patten, Box 209, Sul Ross, 
Alpine, Texas. 

Treasurer: Robin Sweeten, Sul Ross, Alpine, 
Texas. 

Historian-Reporter: Mary Burks, Sul Ross, 
Alpine, Texas. 

Counselor: Etheridge, Sul Ross, Alpine, 


Zeta Epsilon 


University Toledo, Toledo, Ohio 
May 31, 1946 


President: Bonnie MacVey, 1121 Starr Avenue, 
Toledo, Ohio. 

Vice-president: Phillis Lou Martin, 427 Starr 
Avenue, Toledo, Ohio. 

Secretary: Nancy Prottengier, 1953 Calumet 
Avenue, Toledo, Ohio. 

Treasurer: Esther Anderson, University To- 
ledo, Toledo, Ohio. 

Historian-Reporter: Marilyn Ruth Weiker, 2228 
Middlesex Drive, Toledo, Ohio. 

Counselor: Frank Hickerson, 3615 Bluff 
Street, Toledo, Ohio. 
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Zeta Zeta 


State Teachers College, New Paltz, New York 
May 31, 1946 


President: Joan Cahraman, Mohonk Avenue, New 
Paltz, New York. 

Vice-president: Jean Whitenack, Clio House, New 
Paltz, New York. 

Secretary: Joan Kozlarek, North Oakwood 
Terrace, New Paltz, New York. 

Treasurer: Dolores Morgiewicz, 145 Main Street, 
New Paltz, New York. 

Historian-Reporter: Anne Applebaum, 
Teachers College, New Paltz, New York. 

Counselor: Roland Will, Mohonk Avenue, 
New Paltz, New York. 


Zeta Eta 


University Mississippi, University, Mississippi 
May 10, 1947 


President: Peggy Fitts, Box 486, University, 
Mississippi. 

Vice-president: Joan Barbour, Box 514, Univer- 
sity, Mississippi. 

Secretary: Sarah Ann Blomquist, Box 355, Uni- 
versity, Mississippi. 

Treasurer: Jacqueline Hewitt, Box 632, Univer- 
sity, Mississippi. 

Historian-Reporter: Ellen Wade, Box 143, Uni- 
versity, Mississippi. 

Counselor: Cecil Ross, Box 81, University, 
Mississippi. 


Zeta Theta 


Howard College, Birmingham, Alabama 
May 16, 1947 


Counselor: Mrs. William Van Gelder, 3705 
Mountain Park Circle, Birmingham, Alabama. 


Zeta Iota 


East Tennessee State College, 
Johnson City, Tennessee 
June 1947 


President: George Collins, State College, John- 
son City, Tennessee. 

Vice-president: Joan Brooks, State College, John- 
son City, Tennessee. 

Secretary: Lois Conkin, State College, Johnson 
City, 

Treasurer: Lois Conkin, State College, Johnson 
City, Tennessee. 

Historian-Reporter: Martha Lee Atkinson, State 
College, Johnson City, Tennessee. 

Counselor: Gerald Jaggers, State College, John- 
son City, Tennessee, 


Zeta Kappa 


Southeastern Louisiana College, 
Hammond, Louisiana 
February 12, 1948 


President: Juanita Schultz, 112 South Street, 
Ponchatoula, Louisiana. 

Vice-president: Mrs. Josie Nelson, Box 617, Col- 
lege Station, Hammond, Louisiana. 

Secretary: Mrs. Mildred Guiteau, 401 West 
Charles Street, Hammond, Louisiana, 

Treasurer: William Rigdon, College Station, 
Hammond, Louisiana. 

Historian-Reporter: Velmarae Dunn, 
Training School, Hammond, Louisiana. 

Counselor: Jones, College Station, Ham- 
Louisiana. 


S.L.C. 


Zeta Lambda 


Northwest Missouri State College, 
Maryville, Missouri 
April 27, 1948 


President: Awe, Northwest Missouri 
State College, Maryville, Missouri. 

Vice-president: Betty Curry, Northwest Missouri 
State College, Maryville, Missouri. 

Secretary: Jean Long, Northwest Missouri State 
College, Maryville, Missouri. 

Treasurer: Katherine Franken, Northwest Mis- 
souri State College, Maryville, Missouri. 

Historian-Reporter: (Vacancy filled) 

Counselor: John Harr, Northwest Missouri 
State College, Maryville, Missouri. 


Zeta 


East Texas State Teachers College, 
Commerce, Texas 
May 19, 1948 


President: Dorreice Kifig, East Dormitory, East 
Texas State College, Commerce, Texas. 

Secretary: Lorene Hopkins, East Dormitory, East 
Texas State Teachers College, Commerce, 
Texas. 

Treasurer: Wilma Wheatley, Binnion Hall, East 
Texas State Teachers College, Commerce, 
Texas. 

Historian-Reporter: Kenneth Horn, 2311 Bois 
Arc Street, Commerce, Texas. 

Counselors: Edwin Strochecker, East Texas State 
Teachers College, Commerce, Texas; Paul 
Barrus, East Texas State Teachers College, 
Commerce, Texas. 


Zeta 


Beaver College, Jenkintown, Pennsylvania 
June 1948 


President: Carol Irwin, Beaver College, Jenkin- 
town, Pennsylvania. 
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Vice-president: Frances Bauer, Beaver College, 
Jenkintown, Pennsylvania. 

Secretary: Carolyn Davis, Beaver College, Jenkin- 
town, Pennsylvania. 

Treasurer: Jean Quig, Beaver College, Jenkin- 
town, Pennsylvania. 

Historian-Reporter: Beatrice Koffman, Beaver 
College, Jenkintown, Pennsylvania. 

Counselor: John Dugan, Beaver College, 
Jenkintown, Pennsylvania. 


Zeta 


State Teachers College, Minot, North Dakota 
November 20, 1948 


President: Pearl Stusrud, 104 11th Avenue, 
Northwest, Minot, North Dakota. 

Vice-president: Sharon Langseth, 209 16th Street, 
Southeast, Minot, North Dakota. 

Secretary: Jean Fossum, 835 gth Avenue, North- 
west, Minot, North Dakota. 

Treasurer: Johanna Fox, Dakota Hall, M.S.T.C., 
Minot, North Dakota. 

Historian-Reporter: Carol Van Berkom, Shir- 
ley Court, Minot, North Dakota. 

Counselor: Agnes Beckstrom, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Minot, North Dakota. 


Zeta Omicron 


University Delaware, Newark, Delaware 
May 21, 1949 


President: Anthony Cotoia, University 
Delaware, Newark, Delaware. 

Vice-president: Norma Jampolsky, University 
Delaware, Newark, Delaware. 

Secretary: Jean Arlene McGee, University 
Delaware, Newark, Delaware. 

Treasurer: Joseph Lank, University Dela- 
ware, Newark, Delaware. 

Historian-Reporter: Betsy Simon, University 
Delaware, Newark, Delaware. 

Counselor: George Henry, University Dela- 
ware, Newark, Delaware. 


Zeta 


Brockport State Teachers College, 
Brockport, New York 
May 30, 1949 
President: Norma Hauserman, Brockport State 
Teachers College, Brockport, New York. 
Vice-president: William Brockport 
State Teachers College, Brockport, New York. 
Secretary: Kathleen Kirkmine, Brockport State 
Teachers College, Brockport, New York. 
Treasurer: Margaret Keough, Brockport State 
Teachers College, Brockport, New York. 
Historian-Reporter: Providenza Montalto, Brock- 


port State Teachers College, Brockport, New 
York. 

Counselors: Miriam MacPherson, Brockport State 
Teachers College, Brockport, New York; 
Wayne Dedman, Brockport State Teachers 
College, Brockport, New York. 


Zeta Rho 


Loyola University, New Orleans, Louisiana 
October 1949 


President: Sylvia Shambra, 8210 Apple Street, 
New Orleans 18, Louisiana. 

Vice-president: Mary Lou Suhor, 1310 Bartholo- 
mew, New Orleans 16, Louisiana. 

Secretary: Joan Wegmann, 5847 Fontainbleau 
Drive, New Orleans 15, Louisiana. 

Treasurer: Mary Esther Caire, 4918 South John- 
son, New Orleans 15, Louisiana. 

Historian-Reporter: Stuart Fourroux, 2538 James 
Street, New Orleans 21, Louisiana. 

Counselor: Lucille Bostick, 8011 Spruce 
Street, New Orleans 18, Louisiana. 


Zeta Sigma 


State Teachers College, Valley City, 
North Dakota 
February 1950 


President: Anita Evenson, State Teachers College, 
Valley City, North Dakota. 

Vice-president: Carleton Opgaard, State Teachers 
College, Valley City, North Dakota. 

Secretary: Arthur Leadbetter, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Valley City, North Dakota. 

Treasurer: Arthur Leadbetter, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Valley City, North Dakota. 

Historian-Reporter: Arthur Leadbetter, State 
Teachers College, Valley City, North Da- 
kota. 

Counselor: Mrs. Opal Wooldridge, State Teachers 
College, Valley City, North Dakota. 


Zeta Tau 


Stetson University, Land, Florida 
April 1950 

President: Mariam Katiba, Box 278, Stetson 
University, Land, Florida. 

Vice-president: JoAnn May, Box 161, Stetson 
University, Land, Florida. 

Secretary: Ona Barfield, Box 78, Stetson Univer- 
sity, Land, Florida. 

Treasurer: Larry Bottom, Hon Land, 

Historian-Reporter: Annette Willcox, Box 390, 
Stetson University, Land, Florida. 

Counselor: Carter, Professor Education, 
Stetson University, Land, Florida. 


Zeta Upsilon 


Fredonia State Teachers College, 
Fredonia, New York 
June 1950 

President: Tulio Olivieri, 139 West Chestnut 
Street, Dunkirk, New York. 

Vice-president: Eloise Ferrington, Gregory Hall, 
Box 61, Fredonia State Teachers College, Fre- 
donia, New York. 

Secretary: Theresa Pasciak, Gregory Hall, Box 
140, Fredonia State Teachers College, Fre- 
donia, New York. 

Treasurer: Forest Long, Barker Street, 
Fredonia, New York. 

Historian-Reporter: Loretta Fudala, Gregory 
Hall, Box 63, Fredonia State Teachers College, 
Fredonia, New York. 

Counselor: Harry Foster, Maple Avenue, 
Fredonia, New York. 


Zeta Phi 


University Miami, Coral Gables, Florida 
June 1950 


President: Bryce Dunham, 6320 Northwest 38th 
Street, Miami, Florida. 

Vice-president: May Edmonds, 3025 Southwest 
23rd Street, Miami, Florida. 

Secretary: Leona Goldweber, 5010 Southwest 4th 
Street, Miami, Florida. 

Treasurer: Virginia Kevorkian, 4237 Northwest 
22nd Court, Miami, Florida. 

Historian-Reporter: Lucille Fleischer, 7715 South- 
west 57th Avenue, Miami, Florida. 

Counselor: Orlie Clem, 740 Northwest 13th 
Court, Miami, Florida. 


Zeta Chi 


Tennessee State University, 
Nashville, Tennessee 
July 15, 1950 
President: Jean Woodson, 1507 Edgehill Avenue, 
Nashville Tennessee. 
Vice-president: Cotton, 1902 
Avenue, Nashville, Tennessee. 
Recording Secretary: Mamie Hayes, Hale 
Hall, Tennessee State University, Nash- 
ville Tennessee. 
Corresponding Secretary: Katie Miller, Tennessee 
State University, Nashville Tennessee. 
Treasurer: Mrs. Yvonne Willie, Tennessee 
State University, Nashville Tennessee. 
Historian-Reporter: Mrs. Ella Gandy, 1108 
33rd Avenue North, Nashville Tennessee. 
Counselor: Mrs. Geraldine Fort, Tennessee 
State University, Nashville Tennessee. 


Cahal 


Zeta Psi 


Miner Teachers College, Washington, D.C. 
October 29, 1950 


President: Taylor, 517 Street, North- 
west, Washington D.C. 

Vice-president: Saunders, 3212 Thirteenth 
Street, Northwest, Washington 10, 

Secretary: Cofer, 1021 Hopkins Place, 
Southeast, Washington D.C. 

Treasurer: Gray, 1853 Kendall Street, 
Northeast, Washington 19, D.C. 

Northwest, Washington D.C. 

Counselor: St. Clair, 1206 Lamont Street, 
Northwest, Washington 10, D.C. 


Zeta Omega 


University Houston, Houston, Texas 
January 12, 1951 


President: Bill Hooper, c/o Dean Men, 
University Houston, 3801 Cullen Blvd., 
Houston, Texas. 

Vice-president: Arvin Donner, Jr., 3341 
Wichita, Houston Texas. 

Secretary: Ruth Stewart, 3820 Rosedale, Houston 
Texas. 

Treasurer: Victor Dunlap, 5142 Balkin, Hous- 
ton, Texas. 

Elizabeth Miller, 1706 Al- 
bans Road, Houston 

Counselors: Evelyn Thompson, 808 West 
Main, Houston Texas and Kerbow, 
3220 Rice Boulevard, Houston Texas. 


Eta Alpha 


University Seattle, Seattle, Washington 
January 12, 1951 

President: Herbert Reas, University Seattle, 
Seattle, Washington. 

Secretary: Amy Suguro, University Seattle, 
Seattle, Washington. 

Counselor: Herbert Reas, University Seattle, 
Seattle, Washington. 


Eta Beta 


Western Washington College Education, 
Bellingham, Washington 
January 13, 1951 

President: Albert Meuli, 624 Garden Street, 
Bellingham, Washington. 

Vice-president: Marian Stefani, High 
Street, Bellingham, Washington. 

Secretary: Joanne Irvin, 1402 Street, Belling- 
ham, Washington. 

Treasurer: Donna Mae Fee, 1201 Garden Street, 
Bellingham, Washington. 
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Historian-Reporter: Don Alexander, Box 428 
Ferndale, Washington. 

Counselor: Irwin Hammer, Western Washing- 
ton College Education, Bellingham, Wash- 
ington. 


Eta Gamma 


Georgia Teachers College, Collegeboro, Georgia 
January 27, 1951 

President: Edith Carpenter, Collegeboro, Georgia. 

Vice-president: Mitchell Owens, Claxton High 
School, Claxton, Georgia. 

Secretary: Joanne Groover, Statesboro, Georgia. 

Treasurer: Joanne Groover, Acting Treasurer 
until next meeting. 

Historian-Reporter: William Pharis, Collegeboro, 


Georgia. 
Counselor: Ashmore, Collegeboro, 
Georgia. 
Eta Delta 


Arkansas State College, 
State College (Jonesboro), Arkansas 
May 17, 1951 
President: Lynette Alexander, Arkansas State 
College, State College, Arkansas. 
Vice-president: Bruce Cole, Arkansas State Col- 
lege, State College, Arkansas. 
Secretary: Catherine O’Brien, 415 Strawn Avenue, 
Jonesboro, Arkansas. 
Treasurer: Paul Couch, Arkansas State Col- 
lege, State College, 
Historian-Reporter: Lavah Adams, Arkansas State 
College, State College, Arkansas. 
Desmond Cook, Arkansas State Col- 
lege, State College, Arkansas. 


Eta Epsilon 


McMurry College, Abilene, Texas 
May 18, 1951 

President: Juri Vello Nou, McMurry College, 
Abilene, Texas. 

Vice-president: Virginia Rogers, McMurry Col- 
lege, Abilene, Texas. 

Secretary: Jimmie Louise Davis, McMurry Col- 
lege, Abilene, Texas. 

Treasurer: McDaniel, Dean, McMurry 
College, Abilene, Texas. 

Historian-Reporter: Florence Blansit, McMurry 
College, Abilene, Texas. 

Counselor: Andrew Hunt, 1042 Sayles Boule- 
vard, Abilene, Texas. 


Eta Zeta 


Southwest Texas State Teachers College, 
San Marcos, Texas 


May 19, 1951 
President: Tommy Hugh Hollon, Bobcat Hall, 
Number San Marcos, Texas. 


Vice-president: Mrs. Elayne Tatsch, 216 West 
San Antonio, San Marcos, Texas. 

Secretary: Mrs. Dolores McDonald, Apt. 146 
Riverside Homes, San Marcos, Texas. 

Treasurer: Paula Kae LaForge, Gary Street 
Dormitory, San Marcos, Texas. 

Historian-Reporter: Mrs. Jessie Franklin Branom, 
Apt. Riverside Homes, San Marcos, Texas. 

Counselor: Irma Lou Bruce, Box 593, San 
Marcos, Texas. 


Eta Eta 


Macalester College, St. Paul, Minnesota 
May 22, 1951 


President: Barbara Brandt, 1411 Lincoln Avenue, 
St. Paul, Minnesota. 

Vice-president: Sharon Pratt, South Snelling 
Avenue, St. Paul, Minnesota. 

Secretary: Judy Gerber, 1632 Summit Avenue, 
St. Paul, Minnesota. 

Treasurer: Ray Stassen, Oakdale, West St. 
Paul, Minnesota. 

Historian-Reporter: Lorelei Bancroft, 2715 West 
Robbins Avenue, Minneapolis, Minnesota, 

Counselor: Rollin Grant, 1739 Beechwood 
Avenue, St. Paul, Minnesota. 


Eta Theta 


Brooklyn College, Brooklyn, New York 
June 1951 


President: Marilyn Feinberg, 1911 Albemarle 
Road, Brooklyn, New York. 

Vice-president: Franklin Baruch, 1669 East 
Street, Brooklyn 29, New 

Secretary: Selma Rosenberg, 1587 Carroll Street, 
Brooklyn 13, New York. 

Treasurer: Harry Schachner, 76th Road, 
Forest Hills, New York. 

Frances Kretschmann, Irv- 
ing Place, Lynbrook, New York. 

Counselor: Florence Heisler, Brooklyn College, 
Bedford Avenue Avenue Brooklyn, New 
York. 


Eta 


Edinboro State Teachers College, 
Edinboro, Pennsylvania 
June 22, 1951 


President: Doris Zindel, Edinboro, Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Vice-president: Betty Crandall (Mrs.), Long- 
view Drive, R.D. Erie, Pennsylvania. 

Secretary: Patricia O’Brien, Edinboro, Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Treasurer: Edward Dundon, Edinboro, Penn- 
sylvania. 

Historian-Reporter: Helen Hagerty, Haven Hall, 
Edinboro State Teachers College, Edinboro, 
Pennsylvania. 


Counselor: Frances Whitney, Edinboro, Penn- 


sylvania. 


Eta Kappa 


University Virginia, Charlottesville, Virginia 
August 1951 


President: Ben DeLuca, Jr., 1957 Lewis Moun- 
tain Road, Charlottesville, Virginia. 

Vice-president: Sterling Callahan, Department 
Education, Peabody Hall, University Vir- 
ginia, Charlottesville, Virginia. 

Secretary: Vivian White, Star Route Orange, 
Virginia. 

Treasurer: Albert Tebo, 428 Monroe Lane, 
Charlottesville, Virginia. 

Historian-Reporter: Mary Louise Wood, “Oak- 
hill,” Jefferson Park Avenue, Charlottesville, 
Virginia. 

Counselor: John Chase, Jr., Department 
Education, Peabody Hall, University Vir- 
ginia, Charlottesville, Virginia. 


Jacksonville Alumni 


Jacksonville, Florida 
January 1934 


President: Roy Dawson, Post Office Box 465, 
Arlington, Florida. 

Vice-president: Inez Hall, 2771 Forbes Street, 
Jacksonville, Florida. 

Secretary: Mrs. Annie McNeil, 806 Riverside 
Avenue, Jacksonville, Florida. 

Treasurer: Harwell, 
Avenue, Jacksonville, Florida. 

Historian-Reporter: Mrs. Hester Fisackerly, 3200 
St. Augustine Road, Jacksonville, Florida. 

Counselor: Florence Hughes, 816 Oak Street, 
Jacksonville, Florida. 

Honorary Counselor: Ballard Simmons, Di- 
rector, Off-Campus Division, College Edu- 
cation, University Florida, Gainesville, 
Florida. 
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Fort Worth Alumni 


Fort Worth, Texas 
May 1936 


President: Eula Hunter, 3000 Avenue Fort 
Worth Texas. 

Vice-president: Yola Bellamy, 1200 Rosedale 
Avenue, West, Fort Worth, Texas. 

Secretary: Ruth Phillips, Fort Worth, Texas. 

Treasurer: Ruth Phillips, Fort Worth, Texas, 

Historian-Reporter: Malissa McMurry, 3000 
Avenue Fort Worth, 

Counselor: Mrs. Velma Parker, 4418 Pershing 
Street, Fort Worth, Texas. 


Houston Alumni 


Houston, Texas 
February 14, 1941 


President: Hilda Hardy, 3015 Chenevert Street, 
Houston, Texas. 

Vice-president: Arvin Donner, 3341 Wichita 
Street, Houston, Texas. 

Secretary: Mildred Mead, 1511 West Alabama 
Street, Houston, 

Treasurer: Ossie Thompson, 519 Colquitt Street, 
Houston, 

Historian-Reporter: Helen Steele, 1601 South 
Shepherd Street, Houston, 

Counselor: Edwin Martin, 2341 Quenby Road, 
Houston, Texas, 


Nemaha Alumni 


Southeastern Nebraska and Southwestern 
March 15, 1947 


President: Frances Wood, 329 North 2nd Street, 
Council Bluffs, Iowa. 

Vice-president: Hazel Ditloff, Box 330, Gresham, 
Nebraska. 

Secretary-Treasurer: Elsie Rice, 3125 Cedar 
Avenue, Lincoln Nebraska. 

Historian-Reporter: Evelyn Ditts, 3105 Avenue 
G., Council Bluffs, 

Counselor: Josephine Shively, 2916 Fontenelle 
Boulevard, Omaha, Nebraska. 


Wichita Alumni 


Wichita, Kansas 
January 19, 1951 
President: Helen Anderson, 529 North Terrace 
Drive, Wichita Kansas. 
Vice-president: Beulah Mullen, 3261 East 12th 
Street, Wichita 14, Kansas. 
Secretary: Faye Ricketts, 3419 East Street, 
Wichita 14, Kansas. 
Treasurer: Ruth Esther Walker, 
Estelle, Wichita 
Historian-Reporter: (Mrs.) Lillian Hardie, 2606 
East Dougas, Wichita Kansas, 
Counselor: Gordon Hanson, University 
Wichita 14, Kansas. 


207 North 


San Joaquin Alumni 
November 17, 1951 


President: John McDowell, Route #1, Box 224, 
Reedley, California. 

Vice-president: Robert George, 136 Thesta 
Street, Fresno, California. 

Secretary: Opal Barty, 1007 South 8th Street, 
Fresno, California. 

Treasurer: Andrew Rippey, Fresno State Col- 
lege, Fresno, California. 
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Historian-Reporter: Roberta Parker, 1119 Frank- 
lin Street, Fresno, California. 

Counselor: Francis Smith, Fresno State Col- 
lege, Fresno California. 


Kansas City Alumni 


Kansas City, Missouri 
November 30, 1951 

President: Mildred Richards, 3515 East 25th 
Street, Kansas City Missouri. 


Vice-president: George Reynolds, 1330 East 
72nd Street, Kansas City Missouri. 

Recording-Secretary: Martha Reid, 1810 East 
48th Terrace, Kansas City Missouri. 

Treasurer: Ben King, 5315 Winner Road, Kan- 
sas City, Missouri. 

Historian-Reporter: Edna Ericson, 4442 Summit, 
Kansas City, Missouri. 

Counselor: Grace Riggs, 1844 Claremont, Inde- 
pendence, Missouri. 


SCOUTING HELPS, SAYS CANDIDATE 


personality development” 


honor the forthcoming Boy Scouts Week (Feb. 6-12), 
present evidence that scouting factor personality development. 
The evidence scientific. stems from Ph.D. thesis presented 
Dr. Carlos Clark Kimball, the University Southern Cali- 
fornia. his dissertation Dr. Kimball explored the possibility that 
twelve-year-old Boy Scouts make positive gains personality develop- 
ment which can attributed, least part, their Scouting ex- 
perience. 

semi-experimental technique was used which 751 twelve-year- 
old boys were given personality tests before they became 
Boy Scouts and were then retested after seven months. the interim 
about half the group became Scouts and are referred the experi- 
mental group. The remainder constituted control group non- 
Scouts. 

The data support the conclusion that Boy Scouting potentially 
favorable factor the personality development American boys; 
that Boy Scouts whole come from higher than average socio- 
economic levels, and that Boy Scouts who have had good Scouting 
experience, according rating plan developed for this study, develop 
personalities more favorable directions than non-Scouts. 
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From the General Office 


FALL meeting the Executive 

Council was held the Chase Hotel 
November and Much business had 
handled. There were unusual 
number petitions for new chapters; dis- 
cussions regional conferences; plans for 
installing chapters where petitions were 
granted; consideration clerical assistance 
the General Office; provision for chap- 
ter visits the Executive President; ap- 
pointment delegate the Third Na- 
tional Meeting Unesco, called the 
National Commission for Unesco; 
consideration lecturer for 1953; and 
reports the officers the Society. 

major portion the time was allotted 
consideration plans for the Eight- 
eenth Convocation, mentioned elsewhere 
this issue; grants delegates were fixed; 
recommendations the committee the 
place holding the Convocation were 
approved, and assignments were made 
the several officers arrange the numerous 
details. 

The problem securing permanent 
home for the Society was discussed, and 
the present difficulties building were 
presented. 

complete inventory the property 
and documents the Society was prepared 
the office the Recorder-Treasurer— 
one for file the safety deposit box the 
Society the First National Bank, Tiffin, 
the other placed file with the Executive 
President. 

Arrangements were made for auditing 
the Society’s books for the last biennium 
through firm certified public account- 
ants, and the Recorder-Treasurer was au- 
thorized engage stenotypist record 
the proceedings the Convocation next 
March. 

The members the Executive Council 
and other national officers enjoyed de- 


licious chicken dinner guests Dr. and 
Wright their delightful home. 

The volume business the General 
Office continues increase—more chap- 
ters, more members, more subscribers, more 
correspondence, more everything. This 
sign the Society’s vigor and force. 
Attention being given the problems 
which come with growth along with satis- 
factions. Correspondence and mailing prob- 
lems are increasing. now costs twice 
much postage send card; other rates 
are increased; mail deliveries are fewer 
and slower; post cards are longer for- 
warded first class mail, making very 
difficult reach members who have moved 
without sending notice their change 
address the General Office. 

there are fewer mail deliveries and 
fewer mail trains, necessary for officers 
take account this when they send 
communications the General Office. Es- 
pecially this true where Candidate In- 
formation Cards are sent for approval. 
Ample time must allowed for cards 
mailed both ways with the realization 
that the General Office not open 
week-ends. 

important that information about 
candidates sent forms approved 
the Executive Council. supply these, 
cards for permanent records, order 
blanks for pins and copies the Manual 
for Officers will sent request. 

Whenever candidates are approved 
the Recorder-Treasurer sufficient num- 
ber By-Laws and Constitutions are sent 
the same time the signed cards are re- 
turned the chapter. limited number 
will sent addition upon request from 
the chapter. 

When sending names and addresses 
members and initiates will helpful 
the information typed. Errors are bound 
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creep when such information writ- 
ten long hand. 

new electric typewriter and filing case 
for permanent record cards makes for in- 
creased efficiency operations. 

would heart warming could 
pass our officers and members the 
many fine things which come our notice 
—commendations the work coun- 
selors and chapter officers who are hard put 
find the time for extra duties, enthusiasm 


for the regional conferences, appreciation 
THe 
above all appreciation Kappa Delta 
potent, stabilizing force Educa- 
tion. (And then, the fine spirit helpful- 
ness and cooperation.) Truly Kappa Delta 
has “members spiritual chivalry” 
who feel the call and the joy 
And now all, Happy New Year,— 
Everyone. 


Eighteenth Biennial Convocation 


East Lansing, Michigan 


OFFICIAL CALL for the Eighteenth 
Convocation has gone the coun- 
selors and secretaries chapters. The Con- 
vocation composed one official delegate 
from each chapter, institutional alumni, 


and the members the Executive Coun- 
cil. 

recent Convocations, the greater 
part the expense the delegate borne 
the General Office from the Convoca- 
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view the Kellogg Center from the side overlooking the Red Cedar River. Main entrance faces 
the other way but lobby and half the rooms overlook Michigan State’s beautiful campus. 


view the “State Room,” public dining room the new, $2,000,000 Kellogg Center for 
Continuing Education Michigan State College. Breakfast, lunch, and dinner are served daily. 


tion Delegate Fund, including full trans- 
portation and portion the meals. 

Arrangements have been completed 
hold the sessions the Kellogg Center for 
Continuing Education, Michigan State Col- 
lege, East Lansing, Michigan, about three 
miles distant from Lansing. The opening 
session scheduled for 10:15 A.M., Thurs- 
day, March 1952, and the last session 
will close after luncheon Saturday, 
March Agenda consisting general 
sessions, conference groups, committee re- 
ports, luncheons, dinners, campus tour, 
and banquet are being prepared the 
Executive President. 

The city Lansing reached 
variety facilities—rail, bus and air lines. 
Many will travel private automobile. 
Michigan State College has extensive 
and beautiful campus, and staff 2,000 
care for its 13,000 has 
active chapter Kappa Delta Pi, Victor 
Noll, Executive Second Vice President 


the Society, being its counselor. The local 
chapter, Epsilon Kappa, will assist enter- 
taining the guests. 

Kellogg Center, two-million dollar, 
seven-story building completed only few 
months ago, will house the entire Convoca- 
tion since equipped with variety 
public rooms and facilities (auditorium, 
ballroom, cafeterias, conference rooms, ex- 
hibit room, registration desk, snack bar, 
parking area) and has sleeping rooms for 
350 persons. Delegates will housed two 
room (twin beds). Reservations for 
rooms will arranged through the office 
the Recorder-Treasurer, and will 
limited delegates and alternate delegates. 
Three hotels the City Lansing can 
house additional guests. Reservations for 
rooms will filled the order which 
applications are received. 

Kellogg Center marvellously adapted 
for our Convocation. Rooms for delegates 
have modern bathrooms which include hot 
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One 193 rooms the new Kellogg Center for Continuing Education M.S.C. 
Sofa-bed the left one the features. 


and cold running water, ice water, tub and 
shower; radio; individual thermostat con- 
trol for heating; and other facilities. The 
ballroom can accommodate 700 persons 
luncheons and dinners. The auditorium 
seats 355, besides supplement the 
stage. Numerous conference rooms have 
been assigned for conferences with seating 
capacities ranging from 120. The 
ballroom has been reserved for formal 
dance. All the public rooms, including 
lounges and restaurants, are the ground 
floor. Several accompanying photographs 
indicate the adequacy and beauty the 
building. 

Epsilon Kappa Chapter has assumed re- 
sponsibility the host chapter. The mem- 
bers will meet trains, serve receptionists, 
arrange campus tour, and assist the 
social phases the Convocation. 

The sessions will interesting, informa- 
tive and inspiring. Executive President 
Emeritus will address the Convocation fol- 


lowing the first dinner; Dr. Kandel, 
noted authority the field International 
Education will give the Laureate address. 
Judge Florence Allen the United 
States Circuit Court Appeals for the 
Sixth District (Michigan-Ohio-Kentucky- 
Tennessee) will speak the subject, The 
Treaty Contrasted with Statutory Law. 
extended form her lecture will pub- 
lished the Kappa Delta Lecture Series 
The Macmillan Company. the close 
her lecture the banquet, autographed 
volumes may purchased banquet 
guests, Many chapters and individuals have 
the past ordered copies through dele- 

The business sessions will significant 
and the actions will great importance 
the future the Society. 

Any member Kappa Delta invited 
attend sessions, social functions, lunch- 
eons, dinner and banquet—except for dele- 
gates, course, their own expense. 
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Education India 


SIPPLE 
College Education, University Wichita, Wichita, Kansas 


Dean Sipple spent year 
India and Burma making survey of. Mission 
Schools member the staff the Laymans’ 
Foreign Missions Inquiry. This address was given 
his chapter.) 


CAN’T speak India native 
India, but can speak one who spent 
glorious year over there studying the 
school system and think found out some 
things that even the natives didn’t find out. 
bring map India first refresh your 
mind the geography the situation. 
India called sub-continent because 
sticks out the south Asia. about 
three-fourths the size the United States 
and has population nearly one-fifth 
all the people the earth. The density 
population is, course, pretty high. 

There was place earth where 
would rather go. have opportunity 
away from us, and know little about 
it. Also, has great ‘There 
country earth that furnishes the 
contrasts that India does. does not make 
much difference what contrasts, you would 
still find those contrasts. Take wealth for 
instance, land poverty has the 
richest man earth living it. You will 
find the greatest wisdom and scholarship. 
Also, you will find the most ignorance. You 
will find beauty, too. has much, course, 
that ugly, unattractive. So, say, 
land contrasts. 

One the things that must kept con- 
stantly mind the terrific pressure the 
population its With its hun- 
dred millions size and its steady increase 
population spite disease and ill 
health and all its other things, population 
continues set the pace. Population run- 


ning far ahead its ability produce food. 

Coupled with that, the country 
probably the greatest illiteracy—ninety per 
cent its people. language think 
country, perhaps England some other, 
where they have one homogeneous lan- 
guage. India there such thing 
one language which spoken the coun- 
try. under many dialects. For person 
locality and are pretty well limited that 
language area, wonder whether they 
will use English the universal language 
whether they will try elevate one 
their own languages and raise the status 
universal language. English plays all 
the important parts. 

Then have keép mind that re- 
ligion part the lives the people. 
don’t know any other part the world 
where this true. America religion 
something that can accept reject. 
personal matter. not among the 
Hindus. One inherits the religion there just 
inherits his parents any other traits, 
and born into and remains Hindu 
all his life. You will find very few Hindus 
changing their religion. may con- 
verted some other religion, but doesn’t 
happen very often. India there are about 
seven tenths the population Hindu and 
about twenty-three percent Moslems, Mo- 
hammedans, and about one and half per- 
cent, five millions, are Christians. Most 
the Christians come from the outcaste 
caste groups. 

Then have the caste system India 
which These castes stratify the 
society India into strata layers. There 
the low caste and one little above that 
and another little above that. One borne 
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into caste and can’t You can’t 
marry out you will lose all your in- 
heritance, there very little movement 
from caste lines. The same thing true 
religion. you change it, you lose your 
caste and social prestige and your economic 
status and everything that goes along with 
it. That why other religions make very 
little headway against the caste system. 

mentioned You will find In- 
dia full arts and crafts and very fine 
craftsmen. That work varies from one end 
the country the other. had chance 
travel along the southwest and down 
where timber plentiful and you find the 
fine woods with which are all familiar 
like rosewood and teak. Rubber and that sort 
thing predominate. Indians are noted for 
their crafts certain materials. you get 
little farther the middle the country, 
you find silk workers. varies that true. 
They devote their whole lives and the work 
their people making silk garments 
various kinds. 

Robber castes, castes that pilfer and rob, 
and are recognized such the Govern- 
ment. They did nothing else and that was 
their profession and everybody worked from 
the oldest the youngest. They were rob- 
bers, and they would commit any crime 
you might want from pilfering 
for price. You may wonder how the 
Government kept the people under control. 
They did that putting guards around 
their villages, checking them every morn- 
ing and every night, called the roll every 
one the village. any man was left out 
and didn’t report and crime committed 
the night before, they rounded him be- 
cause was the guilty one. That was one 
way the Government had keeping con- 
trol. 

Beggars belong castes; have known 
beggars, fact saw some, who were with 
incurable diseases like leprosy refuse 
cured they would lose their means 


livelihood they did, they would have 

discussing education, perhaps 
ought take three areas—first all 
before the British influence. You can’t dis- 
cuss education without discussing the in- 
fluence Britain. The British influence 
education was felt about 1800, perhaps 
little prior that, that the time 
England got out year two ago India 
had about 150 years domination 
British movement education. India had 
often been invaded and often conquered 
other people. For instance, stood 
hill where Alexander the Great fought 
great battle for the control India. 
won it, and India came under the influence 
that great general who swept down out 
Asia. another time India was over- 
run the Arabs. you know the Hindus 
are Arabs. Whitebiood runs through their 
veins, does ours, and they were con- 
quered later the Mohammedans, 
Each invasion brought with its culture, 
education, and There has been 
great mixture going all over, but one 
country, one man was able make 
unified nation. The people India love 
culture, they love higher education. Their 
caste system put the priestly caste the 
top, higher education for the priests, before 
the caste immediately under the priest; that 
is, the soldiers and rulers; but the great 
masses were untouched education. There 
was education for the masses. India has 
contributed the world great writings. 
had its universities even prior the 
British invasion. had its great scholars. 
contributed the arts and the sciences; 
but far the educational system for the 
masses the people, none existed. Another 
thing have keep mind studying 
India, their type life over there village 
type life. are not familiar with 
this country. are used farmers living 
their own farms living out isolated 
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sections the country. But over there they 
live villages, and village life the life 
India. You will find that each village 
has its governing body the top men 
the village. more less democratic. 
Certain groups rule. Some them are 
hereditary; that is, 
down hereditary means, understand 
India and education India have 
keep mind that they have the village type 
life. 

When the British came India and espe- 
cially after they began make themselves 
felt education certain things began 
happen, certain changes were brought about. 
the first place through minute which 
was introduced Lord Macaulay (some 
you are familiar with Macaulay who was 
prime minister England). India, you 
know, has been one the jewels the 
British crown; and the governing and con- 
trolling India has been one the prime 
interests English statesmen. Macaulay 
handed down famous decision that all 
education India should the English 
language. Imagine conqueror over Amer- 
ica deciding that the future teaching must 
done the conqueror’s tongue. That 
had far reaching effect education and the 
The theory was that they needed 
trained leaders for the Government espe- 
cially, and they wanted train them 
their British schools. They wanted English, 
and think another reason they decided 
English was that there was national 
language India. The British were Cal- 
cutta. There they had certain language 
that was spoken. They were also Bom- 
bay where there another entirely different 
language was spoken. settle the squabble 
among languages they decided English 
neutral There was also this 
theory that education started the top 
would filter down the masses. Well, 
you know, you students education, the 
filtration theory has never worked although 


positions are handed 


has been common method which 
education For instance, the first or- 
ganized school system Europe was uni- 
versity you know. Later the secondary 
schools were organized, Finally got 
around setting universal elementary 
schools. you want reach the masses you 
must have schools down their level; you 
can reach the top levels having schools 
that level. India this filtration was 
further hindered the caste system which 
made practically impossible pass culture 
over from one group another group. The 
main purpose this British setup was 
train clerks, and Government workers. 
Later influence British was educate 
women, and there was some movement to- 
ward the education the masses, 

might say here that went India 
primarily study the effect the educa- 
tional work found that the 
missions the American, the British and 
other missions the world was some- 
thing for the masses and especially for the 
women. Very little education has been done 
toward the education the women, that 
time. might say that the pattern educa- 
tion India followed the pattern that 
find England. The type schools and 
the sort teaching the curriculum were 
pretty well dominated the British. little 
later toward the end the British rule, 
they introduced the vernacular schools 
schools for teaching the language the 
locality which the school was located 
which was much more common sense ap- 
proach order reach the masses. When 
was India the Government was spend- 
ing great sums money the way 
grants-in-aid for education for various 
schools. Many missions were accepting 
grants-in-aid for their schools and re- 
sult schools were becoming much more 
widespread than they had ever been past. 
might add, however, that through grants- 
in-aid the Government controlled the edu- 
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cational setup because school would 
given money with which build building 
pay for the cost operating the 
school didn’t hire teachers which were 
acceptable the Government. That one 
the things that students education fear 
when talk about federal aid education 
this country. When the national govern- 
ment undertakes hand out money aid 
schools, will also carry with control? 
Students education are, course, right 
now worried over that very question. 

found India some the finest types 
modern schools, Eventually found some 
that were terrible. Many them felt 
were practically useless. Whatever money 
was spent them, which some cases was 
wasted, was absolutely useless. found some 
that thought were models education 
America any other country the world. 
For instance, found middle school 
operation which was model the project 
and activity method teaching, where 
they took boys and girls, principally boys, 
and trained them for teachers back 
the rural villages become teachers. 
The school was doing excellent job. 
That school was headed Mr. and Mrs. 
Harper, American educators, who were 
over there. 

There are three types schools—the 
primary, the middle schools, and the sec- 
ondary schools. All three are below the uni- 
versity level, then find the university. 
The primary village schools, the time 
was there and the present time, are 
not universal and are not compulsory. 
think don’t appreciate the meaning 
when speak elementary schools—uni- 
versal schools and compulsory schools. 
India there are thousands who have 
schools any sort, not even little village 
school. don’t have have them; they 
are only voluntary. The children don’t 
situation found teachers, the morning 


before started, had around 
among their clientele and gather their 
youngsters and lead them school the 
hand every morning; otherwise, she had 
children school. They didn’t have 
there, and their parents didn’t have send 
them was only voluntary effort that 
they were there. Imagine the sort teach- 
ing! The amount carry over educa- 
tion from year year very very little 
the schools. Under this new Government 
India, since they have been freed from 
England, they are proposing extend edu- 
cation make universal the villages 
and make compulsory and attack 
the problem illiteracy introducing 
adult education. 

That one the problems that faces 
modern India. our country have rea- 
sons read, study, keep our literacy, 
this country who are illiterate. But India 
there means maintaining literacy 
among the masses India. saw village 
schools that had been operation for fifty 
years under the direction missions 
India, You would think after fifty years 
educating the children, lot those 
older people would literate. They don’t 
move away they always live around the 
village. didn’t find single literate per- 
son. The reason was that they had been 
taught read and write school, but 
there was means maintaining literacy. 
papers are printed, books are printed, 
you see signs printing; they couldn’t 
read them you printed them and put them 
out. You see evidence printing 
any sort. the problem that faces those 
people not only ‘teach adults read 
and write but provide means which 
literacy can maintained over period 

The middle schools, felt the time 
was there, had the greatest possibilities for 
development because these middle schools 
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take boys and girls about the age 
years. They would take them into the 
schools and teach them the ordinary school 
curriculum reading and writing, but they 
would also teach them crafts various 
kinds, teach them sanitation, teach them 
new ways cooking food. found that 
those schools had effect the masses 
Indians because the pupils would stay the 
middle schools long enough obtain teach- 
ing certificates and then went their vil- 
lages. They would teach their own people 
how things which they had learned. 
They were taught their own language, 
course, and that sort school time 
will bring about change. must close this 
and say just one word about the secondary 
schools which followed the pattern Eng- 
land. You know what the boys’ schools 
Britain are like. They are schools into which 
pupils are admitted examinations, and 
they are given full curriculum, When 
they are through, they pass another exami- 
nation which admits them university. 
found secondary schools all the great 
cities and centers, and they were all affili- 
ated with Cambridge Oxford Universi- 
ties some English university. Cambridge 
and Oxford sent out exami- 
nations which those schools followed. 
Imagine having country away from you 
sending the examination, but those Indian 
boys were doing alright those examina- 
found the secondary schools were 
usually crowded and, course, there was 
great struggle pass the examinations 
and get into the More and 
more universities India were developing 
and they turn affiliated with the schools 
Britain. Now, since they have severed 
their ties with Britain, have feeling that 
some those connections will kept, but 
think that more and more the universities 
will their own. The pattern that 
Britain set will maintained India; that 
is, far higher education concerned 


the secondary schools and the primary 
schools and the adult education schools, 
the new Government going make its at- 
tack illiteracy and improving the edu- 
cation the masses. That where the real 
work will done for the masses India. 

Burma was another country dominated 
the British; was conquered Britain. 
was not under British rule long 
India the pattern education Burma 
was not quite well set found 
The Burmese did not have com- 
plete educational system till after 1921, 
and was then that year that their pri- 
mary and middle schools and their college 
and university setup began take some 
form. all the Oriental peoples dominated 
the British, the Burmese were the most 
literate. They are far more literate than 
the people India and suppose all the 
Oriental people today, except possibly 
the Japanese. They are far more literate 
than the Chinese. There are several reasons 
for that. One that they are shut-in coun- 
try. There are high mountains either 
side them. Well, their isolation then 
made them more unit. The fact that 
there only one dominating religion 
Burma has been their advantage, and 
had system educating the boys, especial- 
Burmese boy had spend some time the 
temple with the priest, and the temple 
schools are the schools where the priests are 
educated who, turn, educate the boys 
they are taught some means reading and 
writing. has only been comparatively 
recent times that Burmese language has 
been written one. Considering the short 
time they have had language all, they 
have really made marvelous progress edu- 
Can you imagine how you would 
hand down literature and masterpieces 
without written language? 
thought that being handicap. When 
was there, asked one man what 
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thought was the greatest contribution 
the West, and said that the greatest con- 
tribution had been the language written 
language because said have been able 
translate your masterpieces into our own 
language. For the first time they could read 
Shakespeare and other poetry. The only 
thing they had had been handed down 
word mouth from generation genera- 
had been built partly with American money 
and partly with Government money. was 
under the supervision the American Bap- 
tist Mission. This high school was putting 
Shakespeare’s “Merchant Venice,” 
and saw these native Burmese boys and 


girls put this play. Now their fathers and 
mothers couldn’t understand 
spoke only their native tongue. The chil- 
dren had been taught English, and they 
were able make very creditable pro- 
duction. Another thrill got out the per- 
formance that night was that the high 
school auditorium there was pipe organ 
that had been built the same people who 
had built the famous pipe organ West- 
minster Abbey. was magnificent instru- 
ment, and was played native girl. 
She did marvelous job. You get thrill; 
you know what education can for people. 
Some day Burma will have greater part 
world affairs. 


The forces freedom are now engaged world-wide struggle 
with the forces tyranny. War the most abominable all human 
institutions, but does serve focus our attention certain funda- 
mental beliefs. One them transcends all others—the overwhelming 
importance training our youth through education worthy 
the heritage freedom which theirs. Through public education 
must make sure that the precious blessings this heritage are pre- 
served all the thinking, all the actions, and the hearts our 
young citizens. must train our generation steadfast its de- 
termination lead the world toward freedom, justice and peace. 
—Governor Dewey Proclamation American Edu- 
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Installations 
Wichita Alumni Chapter 


INSTALLATION the Wichita 
Alumni Chapter Kappa Delta 
took place Friday evening, January 19, 
1951 the Innes Colonial The 
service was preceded dinner 6:30 
p.M. honoring the National Executive Presi- 
dent Kappa Delta Pi, Dr. Frank 
Wright Washington University St. 
Louis, Missouri. 

The invocation was given Miss Jennie 
Walker. Following the dinner Miss 
Helen Anderson, Temporary President, 
presided. She very graciously introduced the 
other temporary officers, and also presented 
those who had served the different com- 
mittees for the dinner. 

Miss Anderson then turned the meet- 
ing over the Program Chairman, Mrs. 
Edna Moore. Miss Christa Fisher, accom- 
panied Mrs. Lucille Bruner, sang two 
beautiful selections. Mrs. Moore then pre- 
sented Dr. Horace Baker, who intro- 
duced the National Executive President, 
Dr. Wright. 

Dr. Wright took for his topic, Kappa 
Delta P?s Contribution Educational 
Leadership. the course his timely and 
inspirational remarks, offered number 
suggestions aid planning future 
programs. 

stressed the urgent need for worthy leader- 
ship the teaching field, and pointed out that 
Kappa Delta demands high personal standards, 
worthy educational ideals, and sound scholarship 
its members. stated that Kappa Delta 
expects its members strive constantly improve 
the teaching profession, and added that firm re- 
solve and honest endeavor will accomplish the 
tasks confronting us, 

was recommended Dr. Wright that 
make use the Kappa Delta Lecture Series 
planning our programs. This series group 
volumes containing the addresses given the 


annual dinners the Society such authors as: 
John Dewey, William Lyon Phelps, William 


Kilpatrick, Mary Wooley, William Bagley, 
Thomas Briggs, Edward Thorndike, 
George Counts, Charles Judd, and George 
Stoddard. 

The Lecture this year will given Dr. 
Charles Johnson Fisk University. Inci- 
dentally, this will the first time for negro 
educator give Kappa Delta Lecture. 
will given Atlantic City February 15, 
1951; and Dr. Wright expressed the hope that the 
Wichita Alumni Chapter could represented 
that meeting. mentioned that one our 
members, Miss Margaret Coleman who now 
working her Doctorate Columbia Univer- 
sity, might attend. 

Dr. Wright suggested THE EDUCATIONAL 
ForuM another excellent source for program 
material. reminded the Kappa Delta 
William Chandler Bagley Teacher Exchange, for 
members Kappa Delta who are interested 
exchanging positions with teachers elsewhere 
the United States. 

were reminded the far-reaching influ- 
ence which teachers exert, and our re- 
sponsibility make that influence effective de- 
veloping the highest type citizenry. “This 
means constant growth the teacher’s part,” 
said Dr. Wright, “since there cannot growth 
the follower without growth the leader.” 


the close his splendid address, Dr. 
Wright read the names the initiates 
and proceeded with the installation. was 
assisted Dr. Horace Baker, the 
Counselor the Gamma Rho Chapter 
the University Wichita. One the 
initiates, Dr. Leslie Sipple, now serv- 
ing Director Special Education with 
the Kansas State Department Education 
Topeka. Dr. Sipple retired last spring 
Dean the College Education the 
University Wichita, and was his long 
and faithful service the Gamma Rho 
Chapter which gave impetus the forma- 
tion the Wichita Alumni Chapter; 
served Counselor Gamma Rho from 
1932-1950. 

Immediately following the initiation Dr. 
Wright called for report from the 
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inating committee. This was given Miss 
Beulah Mullen, chairman, and was ac- 
cepted. Those who had served temporary 
officers were elected serve until June, 
1951. This line with the Constitution 
which specifies that “the election and instal- 
lation shall held the last regular meet- 
ing the year.” The officers, therefore, 
serving until June will be: President, Miss 
Helen Anderson; Vice-President, Mrs. 
Floyd Moore; Secretary, Miss Barbara 
Janet Brooks; Miss Ruth Esther 
Walker; Historian-Reporter, Mrs. 
Knightley; Counselor, Dr. Gordon 
Hanson; Honorary Counselor, Dr. Leslie 
Sipple. 

Following the election officers, Dr. 
Wright complimented the new chapter for 


their interest and enthusiasm, and for the 
fine way which all details the dinner 
and program were planned and carried 
out. commented that this finesse was 
very characteristic all Kappa Delta 
activities, 

then turned the meeting over 
Miss Anderson. The minutes were read 
and approved. The Treasurer’s report was 
given, and bills allowed. Circulars in- 
formation for initiates were 
Robert Watson, vice-president the 
Gamma Rho Chapter the University 
Wichita, was special guest the dinner 
preceding the initiation service. 

The meeting was adjourned nine 

JANET Brooks, Secretary 


Kansas City Alumni Chapter 


1951, the Kansas City Alumni Chap- 

ter Kappa Delta was installed Dr. 
Frank Wright, Executive President. 
The installation followed dinner the 
Pickwick Hotel Banquet Room One. 

Miss Pauline Humphreys, Past Ex- 
ecutive First Vice-President, and present 
Rho Chapter Counselor, delivered the in- 
vocation. 

The tables were very attractively deco- 
rated. The violet and beehive place cards 
added color. the speakers’ table was 
large sparkling beehive with several bees 
hovering over it. They were attached 
the hive fine, black wires. Twining 
honeysuckle branches, yellow 
chrysanthemums formed festoon between 
the place settings. Lighted candles com- 
pleted this setting for the installation and 
initiation. 

Preceding the chapter installation, special 
guests were given recognition. brief 
résumé each one’s work and honors was 
given Mrs. Bernice Evans, the Pre- 


siding President. Among these guests were 
Dr. Frank Wright, Head the Edu- 
cation Department, Washington Univer- 
sity, St. Louis, Missouri. Faculty members 
from Rho Chapter, Warrensburg, Missouri, 
were Miss Humphreys and Miss 
Also present were Mr. George Melcher, 
Superintendent Emeritus the Kansas City 
Public Schools, who honorary member 
Rho Chapter; Mr. Robinson, As- 
sistant Superintendent Charge Person- 
nel the Kansas City Public Schools and his 
wife. 

Dr. Wright made some preliminary ex- 
planations and inspiring remarks before 
began the installation ritual. stressed the 
importance cooperation both officers 
and members. reviewed the purposes 
Kappa Delta Pi. Forty-nine members from 
various chapters were initiated. 

The Kansas City Alumni Chapter 
elected its officers: President, Miss Mil- 
dred Richards; Vice-President, Mr. George 
Reynolds; Secretary, Miss Martha Reid; 
Treasurer, Mr. Ben 


i 


Reporter, Miss Edna Ericson; Counselor, 
Miss Grace Riggs. Miss Humphreys in- 
stalled the newly elected officers. 

“My Summer Europe” was the topic 


address Dr. Wright. illustrated 


Chapter 


Zeta CHAPTER 
Beaver College, Jenkintown, Pennsylvania 


For 1951-1952, the activities include 
panel discussion for all education members 
and majors, chapter members, all 
others interested explain the purpose and 
function Kappa Delta Pi; early fall 
initiation new members orientate them 
the start the year give them 
the opportunity take part all plans; 
joint meeting with another chapter; and 
the spring, tea for prospective students 
interested coming Beaver College, and 
finally the annual banquet and installation. 
Meetings have been scheduled for every 
month from October, 1951 the close 
the academic year May, 1952. The 
tentative monthly schedule follows: 

October—Fall initiation new candi- 
dates. 

November—“The What, Why, and 
Who Kappa Delta Pi,” panel discus- 
sion for all education members, majors, 
members Kappa Delta Pi, 
interested. 

meeting this cam- 
pus another, with another chapter 
Kappa Delta Pi. 

January—Open date. Probably business 
meeting. (Informal meeting.) 

February—Open date. 
movie planned. 

March—Convocation and 

April—Spring tea for prospective stu- 
dents interested attending Beaver Col- 


report 


his talk with slides had made his 
trip. 

The meeting was adjourned after Dr. 
Wright had made some challenging state- 


Programs 


lege. (Afternoon meeting.) 

initiation. Banquet and in- 
stallation new officers and members. 

The past semester, Zeta 
held spring tea which were invited 
prospective college students from the neigh- 
boring high schools. Previously, had 
written the high school principals in- 
forming them our tea and its purpose 
attract those interested the pursuit and 
value career education. Our letters 
were posted and the result was very en- 
couraging. There was large turnout, 
brought about minimum publicity 
and the willingness the principals’ part 
assist, and ultimately even had many 
these students sign prospective freshmen 
Beaver College! Naturally, this year the 
chapter plans hold spring tea again, 
using the maximum publicity and planning 
even greater attendance and display 
interest. 

November, there scheduled as- 
sembly program given Beaver 
Zeta Nu. The program will the form 
panel discussion and entitled, 
What, Why, and Who Kappa Delta 
Questions will invited from the 
floor. The purpose arouse and further 
the interest the growth and development 
education. 

This year the chapter will contact alum- 
within the area order inform and 
invite them future meetings; thus, keep- 
ing touch with the graduate members 
and also encouraging them participate 
the activities. 
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